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A  Century  passes 
The  cycle  returns. 

As  ever,  of  Nature,  this  date; 
He,  who,  would  sojourn. 

It  cometh,  regardless  of 
Who  bids  the  time  of  change 
Destined  by  Fate. 


PREFACE 


The  Records  of  the  Hendrix  family  were  originally 
traced  by  Eli  Hendrix,  the  son  of  John  Hendrix,  Sr., 
and  Nancy  Whitaker,  who  spent  many  years,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  brothers,  in  collecting  data  of  Hendrix 
ancestory. 

Years  passed  by  with  only  letters  collected,  parts  of 
family  records  taken  from  old  Bibles,  notes  made  from 
personal  memories,  visits  made  to  the  earlier  homes  of 
ancestors,  by  Eli  and  his  brother,  John,  Jr.  Visits  made  to 
relatives’  homes  in  various  sections  of  the  country  in 
which  families  of  the  father  had  migrated  in  earlier  days. 

In  the  year  of  1896,  Eli  Hendrix  employed  William 
Travis,  of  Clay  City,  to  help  him  arrange  all  data  to  get 
it  into  print,  but  death  overcame  these  two  old  friends  and 
the  boxes  of  documents  and  the  originals  were  left  to  the 
brother,  John,  Jr.,  and  he  laid  them  all  aside  with  the 
intention  of  finishing  the  work,  when  he  became  able, 
financially.  He  soon  became  disabled  and  sick,  and  know¬ 
ing  his  days  were  few,  he  gave  all  this  to  his  son,  Frank 
Hendrix.  Frank  being  unable  financially  to  complete  the 
work,  gave  all  of  the  originals,  pictures,  records,  data  and 
letters  to  his  niece,  Nelle  Decker  Hubbard,  with  the 
promise  to  complete  the  work  and  have  the  same  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form,  at  her  expense. 

In  order  to  prove  these  records  authentic,  the  writer, 
Nelle  Decker  Hubbard,  visited  in  the  states  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  parts  of  Indiana  in  which  the 
earlier  ancestors  were  located.  This  trip  revealed  the 


authenticity  of  the  records  collected  by  Eli  Hendrix.  The 
original  farm  of  the  forefather,  Henry  Hendrix  and  his 
wife,  Ruth  Knott,  is  owned  at  the  present  time  by  de¬ 
scendants  of  this  same  family.  It  is  located  near  the 
town  of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  and  the  burial  ground 
is  nearby. 

To  keep  the  Family  Tree  should  be  the  pride  and  duty 
of  every  family.  Many  families  are  neglectful  in  keeping 
any  record  and  merely  trust  to  their  memory.  This  is 
a  sad  mistake  as  many  times  the  county  records  are  lost 
and  destroyed  by  fire  and  are  impossible  to  regain.  In 
the  visit  to  Lancaster,  S.  C.,  to  the  home  of  Joe  Hendrix, 
he  told  of  knowing  of  twelve  of  the  Hendrix  boys  that 
fought  in  the  Revolution,  yet  it  was  verbal  and  handed 
down  to  each  succeeding  generation.  He  had  no  avail¬ 
able  proof,  but  knew  his  grandfather  had  brothers  that 
were  soldiers  as  well  as  his  own  relation.  Since  my  visit 
he  has  passed  on,  leaving  the  verbal  record  to  me. 

In  trying  to  clarify  the  records  for  use  in  membership 
to  the  D.  A..  R.  and  the  S.  A.  R.  the  way  lies  clear  through 
the  mother,  Martha  Day  Hendrix,  and  her  mother,  Abigail 
Poe,  of  North  Carolina;  Also  the  “Hendricks.” 

The  Hendrix  name  will  live  long  in  Brazil,  and  the 
county  of  Clay,  through  the  benevolence  of  the  father, 
John  Hendrix,  Sr.,  and  the  sons,  Eli  and  John,  Jr.  One 
of  the  longest  streets  in  town  is  called,  Hendrix  street,  in 
their  honor.  A  wooded  tract,  lying  at  Hendrix  street  and 
North  Meridian  street,  donated  to  the  city  as  a  park  by 
them,  is  used  as  such  to  this  day.  The  land  that  churches 
of  their  membership  occupy,  were  given  to  the  churches. 
Many  other  gifts  of  land  to  aid  the  community  and  growth 
of  the  town.  Families  of  today  speak  of  the  Hendrix 
philanthropy,  and  in  reverence  of  the  departed  ones. 

Any  records  sent  to  the  writer  will  be  carefully  pre- 


served  for  future  addition  of  this  book.  Many  pictures 
would  be  used  at  the  present  time,  if  the  cost  were  not 
so  great.  It  is  hoped  to  realize  the  ambition  of  my 
progenitor  and  to  follow  out  his  work.  Much  time  has 
been  spent  by  the  writer  to  fulfill  the  promise.  It  never 
occurred  to  the  progeny,  when  as  a  growing  girl  she  would 
sit  in  the  office  of  her  grandfather  and  her  great-uncle 
and  help  sort  out  the  letters  and  notes  pertaining  to  this 
very  book,  that  the  day  would  come  when  she,  as  a  woman, 
would  complete  the  family  records  and  carry  this  History 
down  to  my  own  generation  and  more. 

Nelle  Decker  Hubbard, 

624  North  Meridian  St., 


Brazil,  Ind. 
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CHAPTER  I 


ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  HENDRIX 
FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 

The  origin  of  the  Hendrix  Family  in  America  is  largely 
brothers,  came  over  from  Holland  with  Capt.  Henry  or 
traditional :  that  Adam  and  Frederick  Hendrix,  two 
Hendrik  Hudson,  their  cousin,  in  the  year  1609,  landing 
on  Manhattan  Island,  who  were  of  the  original  settlers  of 
New  Amsterdam,  now  the  City  of  New  York. 

These  two  brothers  were  the  first  of  the  name  coming 
to  America ;  others  may  have  come  afterwards,  in  1614, 
with  the  Dutch  traders.  As  to  Adam  and  Frederick 
Hendrix,  the  records  of  the  first  settlers  show  that  they 
were  immigrants  in  fair  circumstances,  as  they  became 
owners  of  real  estate  in  New  Amsterdam.  Frederick 
died  in  1686.  Whether  they  were  married  at  that  time 
is  not  known,  but  they  were  known  as  married  men 
afterwards ;  they  may  have  gone  back,  or  their  wives 
may  have  followed  them  later  on.  One  of  them  is  said 
to  have  commanded  a  sloop  in  Hudson’s  Expedition.  The 
latter  is  the  more  probable  theory,  for  Hudson’s  first 
expedition  to  America  was  one  solely  of  exploration,  and 
not  for  settlement.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  no  females  came  over  on  this  expedition. 

How  long  these  brothers  remained  at  New  Amsterdam 
(New  York)  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  known  that  they  were 
owners  of  homes  and  raised  families.  They  may  have 
spent  their  lives  and  died  there.  The  next  that  we  know 
of  the  family  is,  that  several  of  the  succeeding  generations, 
presumably,  emigrated  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  at  which  time  is  not  known,  where  they  kept 
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a  prominent  tavern,  known  as  the  “Blue  Ball.”  They  too, 
were  holders  of  real  estate,  were  married,  raised  families, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  leaving 
their  children  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Their  de¬ 
scendants  afterward  kept  this  tavern,  which  was  a  noted 
hotel,  as  there  was  much  travel  in  those  days,  on  horse¬ 
back  and  by  stage,  as  well  as  by  water.  Doubtless,  some 
of  their  descendants  are  yet  to  be  found  in  that  locality. 

As  a  barrier  to  accessibility  to  anything  like  reliable  data 
in  this  connection,  all  records  made  about  that  time  in  this 
colony  were  removed  to  the  parent  country,  England,  as 
the  lands  were  all  presumed  to  belong  to  Lord  Baltimore 
and  his  successors,  from  whom  titles  originated  and  in 
whom  colonial  papers  were  vested,  but  it  is  reasonably 
well  authenticated  that  descendants  of  Adam’s  family, 
presumably  of  the  third  generation,  one  of  them,  Adam 
by  name,  emigrated  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  died 
there.  He  also,  left  descendants ;  one  of  his  sons,  Joseph 
Hendrix,  was  the  father  of  Adam  Hendrix,  who  emi¬ 
grated  and  settled  at  Fayette,  Howard  County,  Missouri, 
in  1839,  and  died  there  in  1876.  From  this  Adam  Hen¬ 
drix,  who  was  a  banker,  descended  Rev.  E.  R.  Hendrix, 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church  south,  and  J.  C.  Hendrix, 
Esq.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Perhaps  some  of  this  family 
may  yet  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Fayette,  Missouri. 

Of  Frederick  Hendrix,  either  Senior  or  Junior,  it  is 
traditionally  well  authenticated  that  he  had  three  sons, 
Henry,  Jpseph,  and  Peter.  There  were  daughters  in  the 
family,  but  how  many  and  their  names  is  not  known.  Of 
these  three  sons,  Henry  and  Peter,  eldest  and  youngest, 
are  said  to  have  emigrated  down  into  Maryland  and 
Joseph  over  into  New  Jersey,  the  immediate  descendants 
of  Henry  and  Peter  going  as  far  south  as  North  Car¬ 
olina.  From  the  family  of  Joseph  Hendrix,  tradition  says. 
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descended  Gov.  Thos.  A.  Hendricks ;  hence,  somewhere 
along  down  the  lineage  of  this  branch  of  the  family  must 
have  taken  place  the  change  in  the  spelling  of  the  name 
from  the  terminal  “ix.”  to  “icks.”  The  descendants  of 
Joseph  Hendrix  are  to  be  found  in  New  Jersey,  Kentucky, 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  Henry  and  Peter  Hendrix,  of  the 
third  generation,  grandsons  of  Frederick  Hendrix  (who 
were  probably  the  first  horned  of  their  respective  families 
and  named  after  their  fathers  or  in  honor  of  their  uncles) 
went  down  into  North  Carolina  about  the  year  1750, 
where  they  prospered  and  multiplied.  From  Peter’s  fam¬ 
ily  descended,  largely,  the  South  Carolina  Hendrixs,  who 
are  scattered  throughout  the  South.  This  Henry  Hen¬ 
drix,  of  the  third  generation,  who  emigrated  from  the 
Maryland  Colony,  perhaps  from  the  neighbor-hood  of 
Baltimore,  into  North  Carolina,  Rowan  County,  was  born 
about  the  year  1700,  and  his  wife,  Ruth  Knott,  born  1730, 
of  the  Maryland  Colony.  In  about  1745,  they  married. 
Many  Juniors  follow  along  so  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
records.  Names  alike  of  father  and  son. 

Their  place  of  settling  was  near  the  town  of  Salisbury, 
N.  C.,  on  the  Yadkin  River,  about  10  miles  from  Salis- 
ury,  where  he  owned  a  large  tract  of  land.  Here  he  raised 
a  large  family  of  children  (15)  ;  in  fact,  so  many  of  them, 
as  it  is  related,  that  General  Cornwallis,  commander  of  the 
British  Army,  in  his  pursuit  of  the  American  Army,  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Green,  who  was  at  that  time  (1781) 
retreating  North ;  the  armies  passed  over  Henry  Hendrix’s 
farm,  countermanded  the  order  of  the  British  Quarter¬ 
master,  who  had  given  notice  that  he  would  forage  on 
him.  The  old  gentleman,  walking  out  to  the  gate,  re¬ 
monstrated  with  the  officer  in  charge,  stating  that  he  had 
but  little  grain  and  that  a  large  family  was  dependent 
upon  him.  While  this  discussion  was  going  on,  the  chil- 
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dren,  one  by  one  kept  coming  out  until  they  were  all  in  the 
yard,  the  mother  with  the  babe  in  her  arms,  standing  in 
the  door.  The  officer  having  inquired  of  him  if  they 
were  all  his  children  and  being  informed  that  they  were, 
remarked  that  he  would  not  forage  upon  him,  then  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  forward  march,  turned  and  passed  on.  The 
soldiers  did,  however,  in  passing  over  his  farm,  relieve 
him  of  about  everything  eatable.  A  battle  ground  it 
turned  to  be. 

From  this  Henry  Hendrix  and  Ruth  Knott,  were  de¬ 
scended  the  fourth  generation  and  in  the  following  order, 

,  the  years  of  their  births  being  given  but  approximately, 
as  the  exact  dates  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost  during 
the  War  of  Independence,  their  farm  having  been  over 
run  and  plundered  by  both  armies  from  time  to  time,  so 
that  between  the  two,  the  Hendrix  premises  were  about 
destroyed.  Earlier  childrens’  records  were  lost  during 
the  Revolution. 

Those  recorded  are: 

1.  Frederick  Hendrix,  1762. 

2.  Seba  Hendrix,  1764. 

3.  Ephriam  Hendrix,  1766. 

—  4^  Henry  Hendrix,  Nov.  22,  1768. 

5.  Jesse  Hendrix,  1770. 

6.  Abraham  Hendrix,  1772. 

7.  Isaac  Hendrix,  1774. 

8.  George  Hendrix,  1776. 

9.  Rebecca  Hendrix,  1778. 

Henry  Hendrix,  the  father  of  these  sons  and  daughters, 
continued  to  live  there  until  his  death,  which  came  to  him 
at  quite  an  old  age.  His  body  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  near 
the  old  farm  near  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  on  the  Yadkin  River. 
His  wife  survived  him  many  years,  living  to  the  remark¬ 
able  age  of  104  years,  dying  in  Indiana,  where  she  lived 
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with  her  son  (Henry)  after  her  85th  year,  her  death 
occurring  August  3,  1834.  Eli  Hendrix  remembered  her 
very  distinctly.  She  was  small  in  stature,  thin  in  flesh, 
well  defined  in  features,  not  bald,  but  had  very  thin  and 
rather  short  hair,  a  little  gray,  of  nervous  temperament, 
quick  of  speech  and  had  been  a  very  active,  hard  working 
woman,  intelligent  and  a  good  conversationalist.  She 
retained  her  mind  well  and  was  not  confined  to  her  bed 
more  than  a  few  days  before  her  death  in  1834. 

Of  these  children  of  the  fourth  generation,  Frederick 
was  supposed  to  have  settled  in  South  Carolina,  and  his 
descendants  are  still  in  that  State.  Jesse  married  and 
settled  in  the  same  locality,  and  his  descendants  are  to 
be  found  in  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Abraham  Hendrix  is  supposed,  also,  to  have  emigrated 
to  South  Carolina,  and  his  descendants  are  to  be  found 
through  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  other 
Southern  States. 

Seba  and  Rebecca,  the  two  daughters,  married  in  North 
Carolina  where  some  of  their  family  descendants  are 
known  as  Phillips  and  Glover,  from  which  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  they  married  into  families  of  their  name.  Their 
descendants  are  now  settled  in  various  Northern  and 
Western  States. 

Isaac  Hendrix  emigrated  to  Indiana,  and  died  in  Hen¬ 
dricks  county ;  he  had  two  sons,  Frederick  and  George. 

George  Hendrix  also  emigrated  to  Indiana,  Wayne 
county,  where  he  died,  leaving  a  family.  His  descend¬ 
ants  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 

Ephriam  Hendrix,  third  child  of  Henry  and  Ruth  Hen¬ 
drix,  also  came  to  Indiana,  and  died  in  Hendricks  county,  at 
86  years  of  age,  leaving  no  family.  Ephriam  was  a  bachelor, 
of  whom  many  amusing  stories  are  told.  A  rope-maker 
by  trade,  be  raised  his  own  hemp  and  flax,  braking  and 
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scutching  it  himself.  In  those  days  the  rope-making  trade 
was  a  very  remunerative  business,  and  he  supplied  the 
country  around  with  rope  of  all  kinds,  for  hatters,  traces, 
well-buckets,  plow-lines,  etc.,  which  he  made  from  flax 
and  hemp.  At  that  time  when  the  old  fashioned  bed-stead 
was  in  use,  there  was  a  large  demand  for  bed-cords,  all 
of  which  were  manufactured  from  hemp.  Being  all  made 
by  hand  labor.  “Uncle  Eph,”  as  he  was  called,  was  kept 
busy,  and  in  fact,  always  had  orders  for  more  than  he 
could  make.  He  had  two  or  three  hands  in  his  employ, 
raising  hemp  and  flax  and  preparing  it  for  use,  they  doing 
the  actual  work,  while  “Uncle  Eph”  generally  occupied 
some  point  from  which  he  could  look  on.  He  always  kept 
a  jug  of  apple-toddy  with  him,  but  although  he  was  a 
drinker,  he  never  got  so  “boozy”  that  he  could  not  keep 
the  work  going,  as  he  always  had  an  eye  on  the  profits 
of  the  business.  He  was  said  to  be  a  clever  man.  He 
left  for  Indiana,  where  he  ever  afterward  remained, 
making  his.  home  with  his  brother,  Henry.  In  his  financial 
affairs  he  trusted  no  one.  He  buried  his  money  and  no 
one  could  ever  see,  or  know,  what  “Uncle  Eph”  had  out¬ 
side  of  his  rope-making  tools,  old  gray  horse  and  sled, 
rope  harness  and  shuck  collar,  which  he  made  himself. 
He  was  never  known  to  complain,  and  his  last  and  only 
sickness  was  of  but  short  duration,  his  death  occurring 
in  1852,  at  Jamestown,  Ind.,  age  86  years,  at  his  brother 
Henry’s  home. 

A  Short  Story  on  Uncle  Eph 
To  accommodate  his  rope-making  business.  Uncle 
Ephriam  Hendrix  produced  his  own  hemp  and  flax,  and 
was  necessarily  provided  with  the  implements  of  the  day 
used  in  this  industry.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  after  brak¬ 
ing  and  baling  his  flax,  his  neighbors,  who  cultivated  this 
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product  only  for  family  and  home  use,  would  borrow  his 
flax-brakes.  In  this  way  he  was  very  kind  and  accommo¬ 
dating,  but  would  always  tell  the  borrower  to  be  sure  and 
return  them  and  take  special  care  of  the  flax-brakes.  He, 
himself  took  good  care  of  his  brakes  and  would  keep  them 
in  a  barn  in  shelter.  To  expose  them  to  the  weather  would 
spoil  them.  He  had  quite  a  number  of  brakes,  so  would 
loan  them  to  his  neighbors.  One  neighbor,  who  never 
possessed  a  brake  and  always  borrowed  and  never  re¬ 
turned  one,  let  it  lay  out  and  get  ruined,  and  had  no  end 
of  audacity,  caused  Uncle  Eph  to  think  of  some  plan  to 
stop  the  effrontery.  The  last  one  borrowed,  Uncle  Eph 
told  the  fellow  to  keep  that  brake  if  he  left  it  out  and 
became  ruined.  Knowing  the  man  would  return  he  ar¬ 
ranged  a  trick.  In  his  rope-yard  was  a  solid  oak  stump, 
about  two  feet  across,  wide  enough  for  the  four  lower 
shive-bars  of  a  brake,  which,  of  course,  were  made  sta¬ 
tionary  in  the  stump,  to  which  the  three  upper  shive-bars, 
the  roller-head,  and  the  hand  lever  for  operating  the 
implement  were  adjusted. 

Some  few  of  the  readers  will  remember  the  construction 
of  the  flax-brake  and  its  accompanying  implements.  By 
laying  the  flax  across  the  four  lower  shive-bars  and  bring¬ 
ing  down  the  upper  three,  which  fit  between  them,  the 
wood  of  the  flax  was  broken  into  small  pieces,  then  the 
lint  could  be  cleaned  of  its  superfluities  by  the  use  of  the 
scutching-board  and  swingling-knife. 

The  ordinary  flax-brake  could  be  carried  on  the 
shoulder,  weighing  about  seventy-five  pounds.  But  as 
this  brake  had  been  in  part  framed  into  the  stump,  with  all 
its  parts  attached  to  the  same,  it  was  immovable. 

The  following  season  this  same  neighbor  called  again  to 
borrow,  stating  his  regrets  to  his  forgetfulness  of  the 
year  before.  That  the  old  brake  was  useless  and  not  worth 
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bringing  home.  He  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  loan  of 
the  new  brake  and  would  promise  an  early  return.  To 
this  Uncle  Eph  replied:  ‘Uertainly,  certainly,  just  glad  to 
again  accommodate  you,  go  on  and  take  it,  it  is  out  in  the 
rope-yard  where  you  always  get  one.  Walk  out  there  and 
get  it.”  Then  Uncle  Eph  turned  away  and  unseen  watched 
the  proceedings.  The  fellow  pulled  and  tugged,  and  with¬ 
out  avail,  he  started  to  lift  it  to  his  shoulders  and  soon 
gave  up.  His  surprise  to  find  it  held  fast  to  the  stump, 
and  gazed  about  to  see  if  anyone  saw  his  predicament, 
and  with  a  blank  disappointment,  he  hurried  away.  Un¬ 
seen,  Uncle  Eph,  enjoyed  the  comedy,  and  never  was 
bothered  with  that  neighbor,  thereafter. 

Henry  was,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  any  of  the 
fourth  generation,  as  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  edu¬ 
cation  for  that  day,  and  was  also  a  very  strict  church  man. 
He  was  born  in  Rowan  County,  North  Carolina,  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1768,  and  on  May  18,  1797,  was  married  to  Martha 
B.  Day,  of  English  descent,  born  December  25,  1778, 
daughter  of  John  Day,  whose  mother  was  Abigail  Poe  of 
North  Carolina.  This  Henry  Hendrix  emigrated  from 
North  Carolina,  about  1798,  stopping  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  a 
short  time,  then  moving  to  Ohio,  settling  in  Brown  county, 
three  miles  from  the  Ohio  River,  on  Bullskin  Creek,  on 
the  South  branch,  remaining  there  until  1816.  When 
Indiana  Territory  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State, 
he  sold  his  farm  in  Ohio,  removed  and  settled  in  Wayne 
county,  Indiana,  four  miles  south  of  Centerville,  where 
he  entered  a  quarter-section  of  land,  which  he  cleared 
.  and  made  a  good  farm ;  while  on  this  farm  his  chil- 
^  dren  all  grew  up  and  married.  In  1839  he  sold  this 
place  and  moved  to  Hendricks  County,  where  he  bought 
another  farm,  several  of  his  children  having  settled  there. 
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previously.  This  was  near  Jamestown,  Boone  County, 
Indiana,  but  his  farm  was  in  Hendricks  County,  where  he 
and  his  wife  continued  to  live  until  their  deaths,  which 
occurred  in  1855 ;  he  died  May  19th,  age  87,  and  she,  Sep¬ 
tember  11th,  age  77  years. 

The  characteristics  of  this  Henry  Hendrix  and  Martha 
B.  Day,  who  were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  are  worthy 
of  note.  She  was  of  medium  size,  fair  complexion,  smooth 
and  even  features,  pleasant  address,  kind  in  spirit,  and 
industrious,  loving  mother.  In  size,  he  was  a  little  above 
medium,  well  formed,  prominent  features ;  while  he  was 
a  kind  father,  he  was  rigid  in  the  governing  of  his  family, 
very  saving,  economical  and  prudent,  exacting  to  a  cent, 
always  managing  to  get  the  best  prices  for  everything  he 
sold,  and  always  had  money  on  him,  but  would  never  put 
away  any  but  silver  and  gold ;  it  is  said  that  he  had  coin 
in  his  trunk  that  had  been  there  for  many  years.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  well  known  usage  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  of  his  infirmities,  incident  to  old  age,  burglars  entered 
the  house  by  night,  in  the  year  1850  carrying  out  his 
treasury,  despoiling  him  of  his  coin,  and  leaving  the  trunk 
out  in  a  field.  While  exacting  with  all  whom  he  had 
dealings,  he  was  equally  careful  to  pay  every  cent  due 
from  him.  He  never  went  in  debt  for  anything.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  he  made  all  the  shoes  for  his  family, 
also  his  own  harness,  tanning  his  own  leather  in  a  trough, 
and  making  the  horse-collars  from  corn  shucks.  He  al¬ 
ways  had  an  abundance  of  everything  needful  at  hand. 
In  church  matters,  himself  and  wife  were  Methodists, 
being  members  of  that  denomination  all  their  lives.  Along 
with  his  farming,  having  large  apple  and  peach  orchards, 
he  made  brandy  from  his  fruit  products.  In  fact,  in  those 
days  most  all  farmers  having  fruits,  operated  the  copper 
still,  as  it  was  about  the  only  means  of  getting  money. 
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everything  else  being  bartered  or  exchanged.  Very  little 
money  was  in  circulation,  and  a  general  system  of  barter 
was  in  use.  They  would  exchange  any  kind  of  produce  at 
hand  for  things  needed  from  the  stores,  but  brandy  was 
always  cash,  and  was  wagoned  to  Cincinnati  and  paid  for 
in  silver  and  gold,  apple  brandy  bringing  from  15  to  25 
cents  per  gallon,  while  peach  brandy  was  worth  more. 
His  fourth  son,  Henry  D.  Hendrix,  was  his  distiller,  and 
was  noted  for  making  a  good  brandy,  generally  getting  an 
extra  price  for  it.  In  those  days  nearly  everybody  used 
whisky  and  brandy,  and  there  was  no  thought  of  harm 
attached  to  the  making  and  drinking  of  it ;  but  it  was  a 
different  article  from  what  is  made  and  sold  in  this  day. 
Then  a  drunk  man  was  a  very  rare  sight.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  would  allow  no  work  done  on  the  Sabbath,  unless 
extreme  necessity  required  it ;  would  never  eat  a  meal 
without  invoking  the  blessing.  In  very  dry  weather  it 
was  his  custom  to  pray  for  rain,  and  it  is  said  that  his 
prayers  were  sometimes  answered  by  copious  showers. 

In  these  days  a  wagon  was  a  thing  to  be  talked  about. 
The  old  gentleman  brought  one  through  from  Carolina, 
which  he  used  for  nearly  forty  years.  It  was  of  the 
Virginia  pattern,  the  wheels  made  with  spokes  in  them. 
In  this  early  day  the  common  way  was  to  saw  off  sections 
of  round  logs  for  wheels.  It  was  a  common  thing  to  see 
the  old  gentleman  driving  to  Cincinnati  with  his  two  horse 
Virginia  wagon  loaded  with  various  kinds  of  produce 
including  brandy,  driving  the  horses  with  one  line,  or 
riding  the  near  horse,  and  would  bring  a  load  of  merchan¬ 
dise  back  for  the  village  stores.  His  favorite  and  only 
team.  Pone  and  Charlie,  owing  to  careful  use,  lived  many 
years  beyond  the  life-time  limit  of  their  species,  serving 
him  faithfully  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He 
was  partial  to  all  North  Carolinians. 
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In  his  young  days  he  taught  dancing  school.  He  wore 
silver  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  pigeon-tail  or  swallow-tail 
coat,  with  brass  buttons,  bull’s  eye  watch  with  three  or 
four  cases,  an  immense  ’kerchief  which  encircled  his  neck 
two  or  three  times ;  this  was  his  '‘dress  suit.”  His  every 
day  clothes  were  home-made,  of  wool  and  flax  mixed  with 
cotton. 

From  this  Henry  Hendrix  and  Martha  B.  Day  descend¬ 
ed  the  children  of  the  fifth  generation  in  the  following 
order : 

1.  Jno.  Hendrix,  born  March  4,  1798. 

2.  Mary  Hendrix,  born  June  13,  1800. 

3.  Jesse  Hendrix,  bofn  April  13,  1802. 

4.  Henry  Day  Hendrix,  born  Aug.  27,  1804. 

5.  Ruth  Hendrix,  born  July  23,  1806. 

6.  Isaac  Hendrix,  born  Aug.  31,  1808. 

7.  Eli  Hendrix,  born  Nov.  9,  1810.  . — - — • 

8.  Abigail  Hendrix,  born  Nov.  21,  1812.  ' 

9.  Elizabeth  Hendrix,  born  Dec.  23,  1814. 

Jno.  Hendrix  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  was 
about  one  year  old  when  his  parents  moved  and  settled 
in  Ohio,  where  he  lived  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  when  his  father  moved  to  Wayne  county,  Indiana, 
where  at  the  age  of  22,  he  was  married  on  the  4th  day 
of  April,  1820,  to  Miss  Nancy  Whitaker,  of  Withamsville, 
Clermont,  Ohio,  fourteen  miles  above  Cincinnati  on  the 
Ohio  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Little  Miami  River.  She 
was  born  May  12,  1797,  in  Rowan  County,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  died  Eebruary  10,  1849,  at  Brazil,  Ind.,  age  52 
years. John’s  death  occured  August  25,  1875,  aged  77  years. 
They  lie  buried  in  the  Hill  Cemetery,  Brazil,  Ind.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Wm.  Whitaker,  a  Methodist  minister. 
After  their  marriage  they  at  once  settled  in  Wayne  county, 
four  miles  south  of  Centerville,  Ind.,  at  a  crossroad. 
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where  he  engaged  in  blacksmithing.  By  working  in  the 
shop  and  trading  he  managed  to  buy  a  quarter  section  of 
land,  upon  which  he  lived  and  had  his  shop,  working  at 
his  trade,  clearing  up  his  land  and  farming.  His  first 
house  was  a  log  cabin,  after  which  he  built  a  comfortable 
brick  house ;  selling  his  farm  he  bought  another  close  by, 
and  this  he  sold  and  bought  his  father’s  farm,  living  on  it 
until  1843.  Having  sold  this  he  moved  onto  the  National 
Road,  to  a  town  called  Pinhook  (Mechanicsburg),  Ind., 
three  miles  west  of  Centerville,  where  he  lived  until  he 
could  close  up  his  unsettled  business,  still  running  a  black¬ 
smith  shop,  from  which  place  he  moved  to  Brazil,  Clay 
County,  Indiana,  where  he  arrived  September  10,  1845, 
and  lived  until  his  death. 

He  had  been  up  and  down  several  times,  financially, 
always  going  to  the  bottom  when  once  reverses  set  in. 
Commencing  with  nothing  at  all,  he  left  an  estate  at  his 
death  valued  at  many  thousands  of  dollars.  When  he  was 
married  his  entire  possession  amounted  to  just  enough  to 
purchase  a  set  of  blacksmith  tools.  His  wife  often  helped 
him  in  the  shop.  Soon  he  had  a  two-horse  team  hauling 
groceries  for  the  stores  in  the  little  towns  around.  The 
Government  had  just  commenced  to  build  the  great  Na¬ 
tional  Road  from  Cumberland,  Md,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
he  put  a  four-horse  team  on  the  stone  contract  for  cul¬ 
verts,  abutments  for  bridges,  etc.  Finding  this  a  profit¬ 
able  job,  he  soon  bought  another  team  for  the  work,  and 
with  the  two  made  money  rapidly.  He  then  bought  an¬ 
other  farm  and  soon  thereafter  the  Government  abandoned 
this  improvement  and  the  work  stopped.  The  State  was 
then  building  the  White  Water  Canal,  and  he  contracted 
with  it  to  deliver  a  large  amount  of  stone  for  locks  along 
the  line  of  the  West  branch  of  this  water-way,  extending 
from  Cambridge  to  Connersville.  He  had  increased  his 
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two  teams  to  six  horses  each ;  his  oldest  son,  William,  had 
charge  of  one  of  them.  Gambrel  Etcheson,  the  other ; 
these  teams  were  being  improved  all  the  time,  hauling 
great  quantities  of  rock,  and  making  money  for  him  as 
he  had  anticipated. 

The  State  had  issued  scrip  to  pay  for  this  Canal,  which, 
for  the  past  year  or  two,  was  redeemed  promptly,  but  a 
crisis  came  and  the  State  could  not  redeem  the  scrip  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in  the  East,  where  the 
loans  were  being  negotiated.  A  heavy  discount  on  scrip 
set  in  at  once,  work  on  the  Canal  stopped,  the  discount 
continued  getting  heavier  and  soon  this  paper  was  de¬ 
preciated  to  fifty  cents  or  less  on  the  dollar.  When  the 
work  stopped  he  was  paid  in  this  scrip,  as  were  all  others, 
which  he  disposed  to  the  best  advantage  he  could,  but  at 
a  great  sacrifice. 

He  then  put  his  two  six-horse  teams  on  the  road  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  hauling  whisky  and  flour,  and  loading 
back  with  merchandise  of  all  kinds  for  the  larger  towns 
of  the  State.  He  continued  this  work  until  the  great  panic 
in  1840  came  on,  when  he  sold  his  teams  and  farm  to  pay 
his  debts  and  came  out  without  anything  left,  but  his  black¬ 
smith  tools.  In  all  his  dealings  he  never  compromised  nor 
settled  his  debts  in  any  way  other  than  dollar  for  dollar ; 
no  matter  how  long  it  took  him  to  pay  out  a  debt,  it  had 
to  be  paid  in  full. 

For  several  years  succeeding  this,  hardly  any  money 
was  circulating,  but  he  gradually  got  a  new  start,  made 
some  money  and  moved  to  Brazil,  Clay  County,  Indiana, 
again  purchasing  land  and  running  his  blacksmith  shop. 
Two  of  his  sons  began  to  do  considerable  work  for  the 
Western  Stage  Co.,  which  was  paid  for  in  State  Bank 
money  every  three  months,  and  he  was  fairly  on  the  road 
to  prosperity  again.  About  this  time,  1849,  his  wife  died. 
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leaving  him  with  several  small  children.  On  April  10, 
1850,  he  married  Johanna  Armstrong,  a  widow  with  whom 
he  lived  until  his  death.  She  died  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
August  11,  1882.  She  was  his  second  wife  and  he  was 
her  third  husband.  From  this  marriage  no  children  were 
born. 

Mary  Hendrix,  the  second  child  of  Henry  Hendrix  and 
Martha  B.  Day,  was  born  in  Fairmont  County,  Ohio,  and 
was  sixteen  years  old  when  her  father  moved  to  Indiana. 
At  twenty  years  of  age  she  married  James  Martin,  they 
settled  in  Hendricks  County,  about  1837,  where  they 
farmed  and  also  kept  a  tavern  for  many  years.  Both 
were  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  died  October 
30,  1848,  and  she,  October  9,  1879.  Some  of  her  children 
are  still  living  in  that  neighborhood,  near  Jamestown,  Ind., 
and  in  good  circumstances ;  all  of  them  land  owners  and  all 
well  respected.  She  was  a  great  favorite  with  all  who 
knew  her.  “Aunt  Polly”  as  she  was  called,  was  always 
sent  for  when  anyone  in  the  neighborhood  needed  as¬ 
sistance.  She  raised  and  educated  her  own  family,  and 
also  raised  several  orphan  children. 

The  third  child,  Jesse  Hendrix,  was  born  in  Ohio,  and 
was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  his  father  moved  to 
Indiana.  He  married  Polly  Knott,  and  also  settled  in 
Hendricks  County,  near  Jamestown,  in  1836,  where  he 
was  a  farmer  and  stock  dealer,  where  they  lived  and  died, 
his  wife  having  preceded  him  several  years,  leaving  a 
large  family  in  good  circumstances.  Their  children  are 
to  be  found  in  that  locality. 

Henry  D.  Hendrix,  fourth  child  of  these  parents  was 
born  in  Ohio,  and  was  twelve  years  of  age  when  the  family 
came  to  Indiana.  At  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  married 
Miss  Theodosia  Willits,  near  Milton,  Ind.  He  lived  in 
Indiana  until  1843,  when  he  moved  to  Muscatine  County, 
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Iowa,  where  his  wife  died  in  1848,  leaving  three  sons  and 
four  daughters.  On  May  27,  1840,  he  married  Mrs. 
Margaret  Whitaker,  widow  of  Isaac  L..  Whitaker,  to 
whom  were  born  three  daughters.  He  died  June  7,  1893, 
and  the  widow,  October  5,  1895,  their  descendants,  all  in 
good  circumstances,  are  to  be  found  in  Iowa  and  Oregon. 
He  was  a  farmer  and  stock  dealer.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  church,  but  his  second  wife,  a  Presbyterian. 

Ruth  Hendrix,  the  fifth  child,  was  born  in  Ohio,  and 
was  ten  years  of  age  when  her  father  moved  to  Indiana. 
She  married  Jonathan  Cartwright,  a  Quaker  who  was 
born  near  Richmond,  July  27,  1801,  who  was  a  black¬ 
smith.  They  moved  to  Hendricks  County,  where  he  died 
July  2,  1853,  and  she  February  4,  1856,  near  Jamestown, 
Ind.  They  were  member  of  the  Christian  church.  They 
had  six  children,  four  of  whom  are  living  in  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Missouri. 

Isaac  Hendrix,  the  sixth  child,  was  born  in  Ohio,  and 
was  six  years  of  age  when  the  family  moved  to  Indiana. 
He  married  Miss  Margaret  Maple,  January  8,  1835,  and 
settled  in  Rush  County,  Indiana,  where  he  lived  and  died 
July  27,  1892,  at  the  age  of  84  years,  his  wife  having 
died  November  5,  1853.  He  was  a  farmer  and  stock 
dealer.  He  left  several  children,  all  well  provided  for,  and 
they  and  their  descendants  are  still  in  that  locality.  Both 
himself  and  wife  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  known  far  and  wide  as  a  thoroughly 
upright  man,  well  off  in  this  world’s  goods. 

Eli  Hendrix,  the  seventh  chlid,  was  born  in  Ohio,  and 
was  six  years  of  age  when  his  father  moved  to  Indiana. 
He  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Ginwiddie,  of  the  Virginia 
family,  about  1834,  and  settled  in  Hendricks  County,  near 
Jamestown.  He  was  a  farmer  and  stock  dealer,  owning 
large  tracts  of  land.  Both  himself  and  wife  were  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  death  occurred 
October  2,  1869,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  She  died  April 
12,  1886.  Their  descendants  are  still  in  that  locality. 

Abigail  Hendrix,  the  eighth  child,  was  born  in  Ohio  and 
was  four  years  of  age  when  the  family  came  to  Indiana. 
In  1827,  in  her  sixteenth  year,  she  married  Alfred  Hen¬ 
drix,  her  cousin,  native  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  bom  in  1810. 
They  lived  in  Indiana  until  about  the  year  1842,  when 
they  moved  to  Paris,  Monroe  County,  Missouri,  where  she 
died  in  1856  at  the  age  of  45  years.  Subsequently,  the 
family  moved  to  Sedalia,  where  he  died,  1864,  at  the  age 
of  54  years.  Her  husband  was  a  farmer  and  stock 
dealer.  They  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
She  left  a  family,  all  well  to  do,  only  one  of  whom  is  now 
living,  J.  M.  Hendrix,  of  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Elizabeth  Hendrix,  the  ninth  child,  was  born  in  Ohio, 
and  was  two  years  of  age  when  her  father  moved  to  In¬ 
diana.  On  the  16th  of  May,  1883,  she  married  Samuel 
Penry,  and  moved  to  Hendricks  County  the  following 
year.  Her  husband  was  a  farmer,  trader  and  butcher. 
Herself  and  husband  were  life  long  members  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church.  She  died  December  6,  1893,  at  the  age  of 
79  years.  She  was  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  the 
surviving  children  living  in  Hendricks  County,  some  in 
Boone  County.  Elizabeth  lived  a  life,  rich  in  love  for 
humanity ;  none  knew  her  but  to  love  her.  Her  husband, 
“Uncle  Sam,”  as  he  was  always  called,  was  a  hard  worker, 
and  a  man  of  superior  qualities.  His  memory  was  espe¬ 
cially  well  preserved  and  he  was  respected  by  all. 

All  these  sons  and  daughters  of  Henry  Hendrix  and 
Martha  B.  Day,  in  turn  raised  large  families.  In  general 
characteristics  they  were  a  little  above  medium  height 
and  of  rather  stout  build,  healthy,  robust  and  hearty, 
inclined  to  sociability,  kind  hearted  and  much  respected. 
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All  had  to  work  hard,  producing  everything  they  used, 
making  all  their  clothing  from  flax  and  wool.  They  raised 
their  own  sheep  and  produced  all  flax,  carded  and  spun 
the  wool,  hackled  and  spun  the  flax,  wove,  colored  and 
made  it  up  complete  and  ready  to  wear ;  for  the  women, 
wool  and  cotton  mixed,  called  linsey  cloth,  and  for  the 
menj  flax  and  tow  linen  cloth,  for  summer  wear  and 
linsey  cloth  for  winter  wear.  They  had  their  own  hand- 
cards,  carding  their  own  wool,  their  own  spinning  wheel, 
loomes,  etc.  This  work  was  generally  done  during  the 
winter  months,  and  some  handsome  suits  were  made  in 
this  way.  The  cloth  was  colored,  stripped,  and  in  various 
ways  made  to  look  well,  and  as  for  wear  nothing  has  ever 
yet  out-done  it.  From  such  goods  were  made  grain 
sacks,  wagon  covers,  etc.,  but  not  many  were  used  for 
flour  as  wheat  bread  was  seldom  used  in  the  family.  Meal 
was  the  main  staple  for  bread,  including  also  rye  flour, 
which  was  baked  in  large  pones. 

This  tow  cloth  in  its  make-up  would  often  retain  many 
little  fibres  of  the  flax  wood  or  straws,  and  as  the  boys 
of  those  days  did  not  wear  underclothes,  and  sometimes 
had  to  wear  this  goods,  often  on  putting  on  tow-shirts  and 
breeches,  they  would  have  to  endure  a  lot  of  scratching 
from  these  fibres,  which,  after  a  few  washings  disap¬ 
peared. 

The  boys  generally  wore  caps  of  rabbit  or  coon  skin  in 
the  winter  and  hats  of  straw  and  shucks  in  the  summer. 
This  kind  of  clothing  was  about  all  they  got  while  growing 
up.  The  girls  clothing,  while  it  was  made  from  flax  and 
cotton  goods,  was  generally  of  some  fancy  colors,  either 
blue,  brown,  or  red. 

They  also  made  their  own  coloring  matter  from  barks, 
fennels  and  other  plants.  The  girls  had  a  little  calico,  or 
prints,  but  only  for  special  occasions,  and  wore  sunbonnets. 
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None  ever  had  any  shoes,  excepting  such  as  were  made  on 
the  farm,  generally  one  pair  a  year  for  each  member  of  the 
family ;  boots  were  unknown.  They  made  their  own 
leather,  tanning  it  on  the  farm  themselves.  In  fact,  about 
everything  they  used  was  made  on  the  farm,  as  most  goods 
kept  in  stores  were  imported  from  the  East  and  sold  at 
prices  beyond  the  reach  of  common  farmers ;  a  man  that 
could  afford  a  suit  of  tailor-made  clothes  was  a  rare  sight 
in  those  days.  The  man  made  the  clothes  then ;  now-a- 
days  the  clothes  make  the  man.  One  thing  of  that  day, 
education  was  acquired  mostly  at  home,  as  there  were  very 
few  schools  taught,  and  not  more  than  three  months  in  the 
year ;  many  scholars  would  have  to  go  four  miles  to  school. 
Books  were  also  few  and  very  expensive. 

From  John  Hendrix  and  Nancy  Whitaker  descended 
the  sixth  generation  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Wm.  W.  Hendrix,  born  Jan.  20,  1821. 

2.  Lydia  Hendrix,  born  Nov.  9,  1823. 

3.  Eli  Hendrix,  born  March  30,  1825. 

4.  John  Hendrix,  born  Feb.  29,  1828. 

5.  Nancy  Hendrix,  born  Dec.  2,  1830. 

6.  Martha  Hendrix,  born  March  26,  1833. 

7.  Mary  Hendrix,  born  July  20,  1835. 

8.  Elizabeth  Hendrix,  born  April  29,  1839. 

9.  Henry  Hendrix,  born  April  5,  1841. 

10.  Charles  Wesley  Hendrix,  born  April  15,  1843. 

All  were  hardy  and  industrious.  The  fathers  and 
mothers  of  large  families,  none  very  rich  and  none  very 
poor ;  all  with  education  and  members  of  church ;  none 
of  them  politicians,  but  all  republicans  in  principle.  All 
are  living  in  Indiana,  most  of  them  in  Brazil ;  some  of 
them  in  active  business  pursuits. 

Wm.  W.  Hendrix,  first  child  of  John  Hendrix  and 
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Nancy  Whitaker,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 
four  miles  south  of  Centerville.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  years,  late  in  1843,  he  married  Miss  Nancy  Deboyd, 
born  in  1823,  of  the  same  neighborhood,  who  was  two 
years  his  junior.  In  1845  he  moved  to  Clay  County, 
settling  on  a  farm  on  Otter  Creek,  three  miles  north  and 
one  mile  east  of  Brazil,  living  there  until  1854,  when  he 
sold  his  farm  and  moved  to  Iowa,  where  he  lived  until 
1858,  then  returned  to  Indiana,  his  wife  having  lost  her 
health,  and  died  at  Terre  Haute  while  on  their  return  to 
Brazil,  July  30,  1859,  aged  34  years.  He  afterward  mar¬ 
ried  Mrs.  Lucinda  Rafferty,  a  widow  of  Vermillion,  Ill., 
January  29,  1860.  He  was  killed  by  a  falling  tree  while 
cutting  timber  on  his  farm,  two  miles  north  of  Brazil, 
where  he  had  again  bought  land.  His  death  occurred 
December  23,  1862,  at  the  age  of  42  years,  leaving  a  large 
family.  His  second  wife  survived  him  two  years,  and 
died  at  Vermillion,  Ill.,  April  24,  1864.  He  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Civil  War. 

^  ^  5{: 

From  Wm.  W.  Hendrix  and  Nancy  Deboyd  are  de¬ 
scended  the  following  children  of  the  seventh  generation. 

1.  Henry  Hendrix,  born  Dec.  12,  1844. 

2.  Eli  Hendrix,  born  March  2,  1846. 

3.  Samuel  Hendrix,  born  Dec.  25,  1847. 

4.  Elizabeth  Hendrix,  born  Dec.  18,  1849. 

5.  Mary  Hendrix,  born  Nov.  6,  1851. 

6.  Angeline  Hendrix,  born  Feb.  9,  1854. 

7.  John  A.  Hendrix,  born  Jan.  4,  1856. 

8.  Alexander  Hendrix,  born  Feb.  9,  1858. 

9.  Emma  Hendrix,  born  May  13,  1862. 

Henry  Hendrix,  died  Oct.  25,  1863. 

Eli  Hendrix,  died  Sept.  4,  1869. 

Emma  Hendrix,  died  Eeb.  27,  1895. 
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Elizabeth  Hendrix,  married  William  H.  Porter,  July 
18,  1867,  from  whom  descended:  Minnie  M.,  born  May 
12,  1868,  married  Frank  W.  Smith,  Aug.  16,  1894;  Iva 
B.,  born  Dec.  27,  1870,  married  John  H.  Stottlemeyer, 
June  6,  1894;  William,  born  Dec.  17,  1872. 

Mary  Hendrix,  married  William  Cornwell,  March  11, 
1869,  from  whom  descended :  Hattie,  born  Nov.  18,  1870, 
died  May  17,  1887 ;  Harry,  born  Nov.  15,  1871,  married 
Eva  Carson,  Dec.  13,  1893 ;  Herbert,  born  Aug.  25,  1873 ; 
Mertie,  born  April  30,  1876;  Benjamin  F.,  born  Aug.  12, 
1881 ;  Robert  and  Colie,  born  Feb.  19,  1884,  died  in 
infancy;  Ralph,  born  May  4,  1887.  Mary  Hendrix  died 
in  1933. 

Angeline  Hendrix,  married  James  Jeffries,  Aug.  17, 
1879,  from  whom  descended :  Theodora  H.,  born  Aug.  27, 
1881 ;  a  daughter  born  Oct.  1,  1885,  died  in  infancy.  An¬ 
geline  died  in  1935,  at  Indianapolis. 

John  A.  Hendrix,  married  Emma  Killion,  Nov.  17, 
1877,  died  Feb.  17,  1878. 

Alexander  Hendrix,  married  Hattie  Butts,  May  21, 
1883,  from  whom  descended :  William  Wallace,  born  May 
4,  1884 ;  Hattie,  born  Feb.  16,  1869. 

Emma  Hendrix  married  Henry  Shank,  July  25,  1894, 
died  Feb.  21,  1895. 

William  was  a  farmer  and  hard  working  man,  was  of 
medium  height,  fair  complexion,  light  hair  and  blue  eyes ; 
he  was  honest  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-man  and 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  as  was  also  his  wife. 
He  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  his  land  purchases.  His 
first  farm  he  had  to  buy  two  or  three  times  before  getting 
a  good  title  to  it,  which  afterward  he  sold  at  a  compar¬ 
atively  low  price,  as  but  a  few  years  later  it  sold  for  a 
large  sum,  having  proven  to  be  good  coal  land. 
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Lydia  Hendrix,  second  child  of  John  Hendrix  and 
Nancy  Whitaker,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 
four  miles  south  of  Centerville.  She  married  James  A. 
Douglass,  a  farmer  and  teamster  of  that  neighborhood, 
December  23,  1841,  where  she  lived  and  died  April  13, 
1845,  at  the  age  of  21  years,  after  only  a  few  weeks  sick¬ 
ness,  leaving  two  small  children,  John  W.  Douglass,  two 
years  old,  born  December  22,  1842,  James  A.  Douglass, 
four  months  old,  born  December  19,  1844. 

John  W.  Douglass  married  Mary  K.  Harmon,  Oct.  2, 
1870,  from  whom  descended :  Minnie  E.,  born  Aug.  7, 
1871 ;  Isadora,  born  Jan.  16,  1873,  died  Dec.  28,  1878. 

James  A.  Douglass,  married  Barbara  Hulley,  June  9, 
1867,  from  whom  descended :  John  W.,  born  April  20, 
1868;  David  E.,  born  Jan.  3,  1870;  Mary  E.,  born  March 
3,  1871 ;  Rosella,  born  Oct.  2,  1873. 

Both  of  her  children  lived  in  Carroll  County,  Indiana, 
married  and  raised  families.  Lydia  was  buried  in  the 
Fender  grave  yard,  near  Abington,  Wayne  County.  She 
was  of  a  kind,  affectionate,  disposition  and  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  her.  In  her  girlhood  days  Lydia  was  very  at¬ 
tractive,  cheerful,  pleasant  and  obliging.  At  about  six 
years  of  age  she  attended  school  with  her  brother  William, 
one  mile  east  of  their  home.  William  had  been  in  this 
school  for  two  years  previous  and  they  both  continued  to 
go  for  about  eight  years.  This  school  was  taught  in  two 
terms,  three  winter  months  and  two  summer  months, 
during  which  time  William  mastered  Pike’s  arithmetic, 
in  which  the  system  was  that  of  pounds,  shilling  and 
pence,  this  arithmetic,  with  the  old  English  reader  and  the 
Introduction,  the  former  for  more  advanced  scholars  and 
the  latter  for  the  lower  grades,  and  the  Elementary  Speller, 
composed  the  School  books  of  that  day.  Lydia  was  very 
smart  in  her  studies  and  going  to  school  was  her  delight. 
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About  this  time  her  father  moved  to  another  home,  where 
she  attended  another  school,  one  mile  north  of  where  he 
had  settled.  For  one  of  her  age  Lydia  was  a  good 
scholar,  but  this  was  her  last  school,  as  she  was  needed 
at  home  to  help  her  mother.  At  womanhood  Lydia  was 
beautiful  and  attractive,  medium  in  height,  and  of  fine 
form,  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes,  light  brown  hair  and 
plenty  of  it ;  a  few  freckles  showing  on  her  fair  face.  She 
was  indeed  a  most  promising  young  woman.  Her  pre¬ 
mature  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  her  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters. 

jj<  >|j  ^  ^ 

Eli  Hendrix,  third  child  of  John  Hendrix  and  Nancy 
Whitaker,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  four  miles 
south  of  Centerville,  and  moved  to  Brazil,  Ind.,  with  his 
parents,  which  was  his  home  ever  after.  He  was  a  retired 
blacksmith,  manufacturer  and  merchant.  He  was  married 
June  14,  1849,  to  Miss  Phoeba  J.  Stunkard,  who  died 
April  30,  1906,  aged  seventy-eight  years.  Eli  died  De¬ 
cember  7,  1907  in  Brazil.  To  these  parents  were  born 
two  children,  both  daughters,  Sarah,  January  4,  1852 ; 
Ellen,  June  9,  1854.  Ellen  died  in  infancy,  July  11th,  of 
the  same  year.  Sarah  attended  both  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  Brazil,  was  a  dutiful  student  and  completed 
such  courses  of  instruction  as  they  provided,  attended 
school  in  Indianapolis  for  one  year,  then  Illinois  Eemale 
College,  Jacksonville,  where  she  graduated  at  the  head  of 
her  class,  receiving  the  honors  of  the  Institution,  in  1872. 
She  died  November  5,  1873  at  Brazil,  Ind. 

Both  himself  and  wife  were  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Brazil,  and  did  much  toward  building  and  main¬ 
taining  the  Church  of  their  choice.  Their  donations  to 
the  church  were  generously  given.  So  esteemed  by  the 
members  and  the  townspeople  the  church  is  named  ‘^Hen- 
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drix  Chapel,”  and  the  large  pictures  of  Eli  and  Phoeba 
Jane  Hendrix  hang  in  the  parlors  of  the  church. 

As  a  tradesman  and  business  man,  Eli  was  verv  sue- 
cessful.  He  and  his  brother,  John,  while  yet  with  their 
father,  made  the  first  plows  and  the  first  wagons  ever 
made  in  Clay  County.  So  great  a  sight  was  the  new,  big 
red  wagon  in  those  days,  that  on  selling  one  to  a  farmer, 
he  hauled  it  around  in  the  neighboring  vicinity,  displaying 
it  to  the  astonished  farmers.  It  was  a  curiosity.  This 
was  the  first  made  wagon  in  Brazil. 

Eli  was  a  trustworthy  man.  To  look  back  it  seems  a 
task,  to  reach  success,  with  so  much  hardship.  The 
scarcity  of  money,  the  lack  of  travel,  as  even  the  roads 
were  impassible  at  times,  and  to  receive  merchandise  was 
a  long  trip  to  the  Ohio  River,  to  wagon  home  the  iron 
stoves,  and  any  other  hardware  that  was  used  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  all  was  shipped  by  boat  from  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Eli  and  John,  acquired  their  education  by  hard  work. 
They  read  when  others  slept.  Eli  loved  to  study  ancient 
history,  as  well  as  modern  literature.  These  two  brothers 
were  remarkably  companioned,  and  remained  so  until 
death  separated  them. 

Eli  and  his  wife,  Pheoba  Jane,  were  the  losers  of  their 
two  daughters,  and  they  consoled  themselves  by  raising 
about  8  of  their  relatives  children.  They  were  liberal  in 
their  entertainment  of  the  visiting  clergy,  as  in  that  day 
the  ministers  were  of  small  salary,  if  they  got  any  at  all, 
and  it  was  a  common  thing  to  have  a  few  preachers  for  a 
week  at  a  time,  or  more.  But  the  circuit  had  a  hard  life,  at 
its  best.  Some  one  had  to  help,  and  as  they  had  plenty  of 
bedroom  and  the  means  to  buy  the  food,  it  was  their 
pleasure  to  do  this  small  bit  of  good.  For  this  the 
•  church  members  were  glad  and  it  put  Brazil  on  the  map 
as  a  favored  place  to  preach. 
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His  wife,  Phoeba  Jane  Stunkard  Hendrix,  died  April 
30,  1906. 

Eli  Hendrix,  the  narrator  of  this  book,  died  in  Brazil, 
Ind.,  Dec.  7,  1907,  and  is  buried  at  Hill  Cemetery,  beside 
his  wife  and  two  daughters,  and  his  faithful  brother,  John, 
Jr.  It  seems  fitting  enough  to  know  these  two  brothers 
are  not  separated,  even  in  death. 

Their  family  burial  lots  are  at  the  entrance  of  Hill 
cemetery  and  nearby  are  the  lots  of  their  parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters.  What  an  honor  to  go  and  place  a 
floral  remembrance  on  their  graves.  Then  to  know  all 
that  are  buried  in  this  famous  old  grave  yard  are  their 
friends  and  companions  through  life,  as  well  as  the 
Pioneers  of  Brazil. 

John  Hendrix,  Jr.,  fourth  child  of  John  Hendrix  and 
Nancy  Whitaker,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 
four  miles  south  of  Centerville,  Ind.,  February  29,  1828, 
thus  he  was  a  leap  year  advent,  and  had  precious  few 
birthdays  during  his  life.  He  lived  to  a  good  age, 
passing  away  May  11,  1910.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
principles,  honest  in  all  his  dealings  loved  by  all,  had  a 
host  of  acquaintances.  He  started  as  a  blacksmith,  later 
a  manufacturer,  and  finally  as  a  merchant,  having  the 
largest  and  most  complete  Hardware  store,  in  partnership 
with  his  brother,  Eli  in  Brazil.  He  married  Miss  Rebecca 
Graves,  April  1,  1852.  She  lived  on  the  farm  of  her 
parents,  who  were  pioneers  in  the  Benwood  settlement. 
Her  death  occurred  July  29,  1883.  They,  both,  belonged 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  were  very  liberal  in  their 
donations  and  entertainment  of  the  visiting  Clergy.  His 
father,  John,  Sr.,  was  the  foundation  stone  of  the  first 
church,  and  through  his  generosity  the  church  survived 
the  long,  fought  for  existence. 
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John,  Jr.,  possessed  quick,  decisive  judgment,  ’was  of  a 
nervous  temperament,  and  his  answers  of  “yes  or  no”  were 
demanded,  and  his  large  credit  business,  established,  with 
few  losses,  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  talent. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  married  a  school¬ 
teacher,  Miss  Mary  Carter,  in  1885.  She  outlived  him  by 
many  years,  passing  away  in  August,  1928,  with  burial  at 
Highland  Lawn,  Terre  Haute.  They  had  no  children,  but 
reared  a  niece,  Lucy  Hendrix,  daughter  of  Frank  Hen¬ 
drix. 

To  John  Hendrix  and  Rebecca  Graves  were  born  nine 
children,  of  the  seventh  generation : 

1.  Parlea  Hendrix,  bom  Feb.  9,  1853;  died  Aug.  7, 

1853. 

2.  Charles  Wesley  Hendrix,  born  May  21,  1854;  died 

May  8,  1909. 

3.  Francis  Hendrix,  born  Oct.  29,  1856;  died  Jan.  1, 

1932. 

4.  Laurette  Hendrix,  born  Nov.  13,  1859. 

5.  Edward  Hendrix,  born  Sept.  10,  1862 ;  died  Feb. 

19,  1863. 

6.  Lucy  Hendrix,  born  Jan.  16,  1864;  died  Feb.  9, 

1908. 

7.  Mary  (Mollie)  Hendrix,  born  Dec.  28,  1867. 

8.  Minnie  Hendrix,  born  July  12,  1871 ;  died  March 

5,  1927. 

9.  Harry  Hendrix,  born  Sept.  17,  1874. 

Nancy  Hendrix,  fifth  child  of  John  Hendrix  and 
Nancy  Whitaker,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 
four  miles  south  of  Centerville,  Ind.,  December  2,  1830. 
She  moved  to  Brazil  with  her  parents  when  just  a  young 
girl,  and  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  Brazil.  She  married 
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William  Perry  Stunkard,  July  4,  1850.  He  was  a  lum¬ 
berman  and  farmer  at  that  time. 

Nancy  possessed  a  genial  disposition,  and  was  of  a 
quiet,  lovable,  type,  ever  industrious,  and  a  good  mother. 

She  was  of  medium  height,  fair,  light  hair,  blue  eyes. 
The  cares  of  her  own  mother’s  family  were  on  her  young 
shoulders  as  she  helped  with  the  home  life.  She  was 
always  a  good  Christian,  and  a  life  long  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

To  Nancy  Hendrix  and  W.  P.  Stunkard  descended  the 
following  children : 

1.  Ross  M.  Stunkard,  born  May  27,  1851 ;  died  May 

29,  1908. 

2.  Theodosia  Stunkard,  born  Jan.  4,  1853 ;  died  in 

1925,  at  Denver,  Col. 

3.  Ransom  H.  Stunkard  ,born  May  27,  1860. 

4.  John  Robin  Stunkard,  born  April  20,  1862. 

5.  Lula  Stunkard,  born  May  1,  1865;  died  Dec.  7, 

1929. 

6.  Ira  D.  Stunkard,  born  July  4,  1868. 

7.  Ada  Stunkard,  born  Oct.  10,  1873. 

8.  Ina  Stunkard,  born  Nov.  30,  1877. 

Nancy  Hendrix  Stunkard,  died  in  1910. 

Wm.  Perry  Stunkard,  died  in  1905. 

^  iK  ik 

Martha,  the  sixth  child  of  John  Hendrix  and  Nancy 
Whitaker,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  four 
miles  south  of  Centerville,  and  died  in  Brazil,  Ind.,  Feb. 
6,  1846,  buried  in  Hill  cemetery,  Brazil.  She  was  13 
years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  a  kind  and 
loving  sister,  and  very  firm  in  her  decisions,  quick  in  good 
judgment.  She  was  greatly  missed  and  left  a  host  of 
friends  to  mourn  her  loss.  She  was  of  light  brown  hair, 
very  fair  and  blue  eyes  of  clearness.  A  beautiful  child. 
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called  by  the  Great  Father  above,  to  enter  the  “Gates 
Ajar.”  She  was  a  victim  of  scarlet  fever. 

^  5|c  >|j  sj: 

Mary,  the  seventh  child  of  John  Hendrix  and  Nancy 
Whitaker,  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  four  miles 
of  Centerville,  Ind.,  in  July  20,  1835,  and  moved  to  Brazil 
with  her  parents.  She  married  Noyes  Andrews,  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  Nov.  22,  1855  and  they  lived  in  Terre  Haute 
the  rest  of  their  lives  and  raised  a  large  family.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  merchants  of  that  city,  and  was  a  man  of 
ability,  fine  personality,  and  of  wide  experience.  He  had 
a  Boot  and  Shoe  Store  and  made  much  of  his  merchandise. 
He  sold  to  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  by  special 
orders,  high  class  Bootery.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
political  opinions,  and  was  a  Republican  in  his  faith.  They 
were  both  members  of  the  Congregational  Church.  He 
died  Dec.  30,  1895,  and  buried  at  Highland  Lawn.  After 
his  death  the  mother  continued  the  business,  for  some 
time.  Later  she  entered  the  real  estate  and  building  busi¬ 
ness,  and  built  fine,  large  homes  on  what  is  now  known 
as  Home  Ave.,  in  Terre  Haute.  She,  also,  owned  many 
fine  race  horses  and  was  successful  in  that  venture.  She 
was  a  collector  of  many  curios  and  donated  much  to  be 
put  in  the  Cornerstone  of  the  new  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Brazil,  Ind.,  data  saved  from  her  earlier  life  as  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Brazil.  She  was  a  woman 
of  fine  appearance,  quick,  good  judgment,  a  good,  in¬ 
structive  mother,  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  her.  She 
died  June  3,  1935  and  was  buried  at  Highland  Lawn,  in 
Terre  Haute. 

To  these  parents  were  born  eight  children : 

1.  John  Chester  Andrews,  born  Aug.  22,  1856;  died 
Nov.  24,  1860. 
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2.  Albert  Andrews,  born  Dec.  25,  1857 ;  died  Jan.  1, 

1931. 

3.  Anna  Belle  Andrews,  born  Feb.  8,  1860;  died  Feb. 

24,  1896. 

4.  Edgar  Newell  Andrews,  born  Jan.  30,  1862,  lives 

in  Terre  Haute  on  Home  Ave. 

5.  Harry  Andrews,  born  July  21,  1864,  lives  in  Terre 

Haute,  Fruitridge  Ave. 

6.  Mollie  Etta  Andrews,  born  Dec.  2,  1866;  died  July 

7,  1886. 

7.  Nolie  Andrews,  born  Oct.  2,  1869;  died  June  13, 

1871. 

8.  George  Andrews,  born  July  30,  1872 ;  died  Sept. 

30,  1872. 

Anna  B.  Andrews,  married  Edward  A.  Gibson,  Oct.  1, 
1880,  from  whom  descended :  Pearly,  born  Sept.  27,  1882. 
He  is  married  and  lives  in  Terre  Haute ;  Blanche  S.,  born 
April  3,  1885,  married  and  lives  in  Palo  Alto,  Cali. ;  Bert 
J.,  born  May  23,  1888;  Leroy  T.,  born  Nov.  5,  1894. 

Elizabeth  Hendrix,  eighth  child  of  John  Hendrix  and 
Nancy  Whitaker,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 
four  miles  south  of  Centerville,  Ind.  She  married  Wesley 
B.  Shaw,  of  Ohio,  December  24,  1857.  He  was  an  engi¬ 
neer  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  for  many  years.  He 
also  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  serving  in  the  115th 
Regiment  and  was  an  officer  of  the  ranks.  He  died 
September  27,  1909.  He  was  born  Eebruary  25,  1835. 

She  died  December  7,  1890,  and  was  buried  in  Hill 
cemetery,  at  Brazil. 

To  this  union  were  born  seven  children,  as  follows : 

1.  William  M.  Shaw,  born  Oct.  23,  1858,  married 

Amelia  Johns,  Sept.  6,  1882.  He  had  a  machine 
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shop,  in  Brazil  and  in  partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Wm.  Biddle.  He  died  in  1916. 

2.  John  W.  Shaw,  born  Dec.  31,  1860;  died  Oct.  11, 

1868.  He  was  walking  along  a  railroad  track, 
struck  by  a  train  and  died  soon  after. 

3.  Edgar  M.  Shaw,  born  April  13,  1863,  was  an  engi¬ 

neer  on  the  railroad  for  many  years.  Now  re¬ 
tired  and  lives  on  E.  Hendrix  street,  Brazil. 

4.  Mary  Jane  Shaw,  born  Aug.  6,  1869,  married  Wil¬ 

liam  Biddle,  April  17,  1889,  and  to  this  union 
were  born :  Amelia,  born  May  3,  1890,  and  a  son, 
Ernest,  born  April  23,  1892.  They  live  in  An¬ 
derson,  Ind.  Wm.  Biddle  died  in  1933. 

5.  Harry  Shaw,  born  Aug.  6,  1869,  a  twin  to  Mary 

Jane,  died  in  childhood. 

6.  Frank  F.  Shaw,  born  Oct.  1,  1872,  married  Ellen 

Holden,  Aug.  3,  1898.  They  have  children,  live 
in  Chicago. 

7.  Anna  B.  Shaw,  born  Jan.  23,  1879,  married 

Charles  L.  Shaul,  Dec.  25,  1898.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  born  Oct.  8,  1899.  They 
live  in  Anderson,  Ind. 

Henry  Hendrix,  the  ninth  child  of  John  and  Nancy 
Whitaker  Hendrix,  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  Indiana, 
four  miles  south  of  Centerville,  Ind.,  April  5,  1841,  and 
married  Mrs.  Sarah  Ellen  Graves  Gaylord,  a  widow  of 
Wm.  F.  Gaylord  who  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War  and 
was  killed  in  battle.  They  were  married  in  January,  1863. 
She  was  born  January  28,  1841,  and  died  in  later  years, 
February  20,  1904,  at  Granite,  Va.  He  died  at  an  old  age, 
April  11,  1920,  at  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Henry  was  of  the  Whitaker  type,  large  of  bone,  light 
complexion,  blue  eyes,  loved  to  read,  and  a  good  trader. 
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He  was  a  good  blacksmith  and  machinist.  He  was  in 
the  carriage  manufacturing  business  for  years  in  Brazil. 
His  loss  of  hearing,  which  seems  to  be  hereditary  in  the 
Hendrix  family,  caused  him  to  sell  his  business.  He  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  acreage  in  Virginia,  near  Crewe,  and  moved 
his  family  to  that  locality. 

He  was  a  member  of  Gen.  Lew  Wallace’s  Zouaves,  the 
old  11th  Reg.,  serving  the  Co.  D.,  under  Captain  Jabez 
Smith.  After  serving  this  Regiment  and  getting  a  dis¬ 
charge  he  again  enlisted  in  the  78th  and  was  in  the  battle 
at  Union  Town,  Ky,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner.  After 
hard  fighting,  Capt.  Tilghman  A.  Howard  was  killed, 
and  to  this  loss  the  company  became  panic  stricken,  re¬ 
treated  and  finally  surrendered.  This  was  a  small  part  of 
the  Civil  War  history,  which  will  be  a  memory.  Henry 
was  a  great  traveler  and  has  covered  territory  all  over  the 
U.  S.  He  was  known  far  and  wide,  with  a  host  of  friends. 

He  was -the  possessor  of  a  lovely  family  and  his  wife 
was  a  good  woman.  To  this  union  were  born  seven 
children : 

1.  Benjamin  Walter  Hendrix,  born  April  8,  1864, 

married  Tessie  M.  Lewis,  Dec.  26,  1896,  to  them 
one  son  was  born,  Vivian,  who  has  3  children : 
Marshall,  Joan  Ellen,  Claire. 

2.  Ottis  Hendrix,  born  Nov.  12,  1866,  died  Jan.  11, 

1889. 

3.  Robert  Day  Hendrix,  born  Jan.  28,  1868,  married 

Victoria  L.  Zenor,  July  3,  1889,  to  them  were 
born  three  children  :  Nellie,  born  March  26,  1893, 
married  Scott  Johnson,  and  they  have  two  chil¬ 
dren  ;  a  son,  Albert  R.,  born  Aug.  26,  1895 ; 
Lillian  D.  Hendrix,  born  1897  and  died  in  1919. 
Robert  was  a  stone  worker  at  Mitchell,  Ind.,  and 
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died  suddenly  in  1925.  The  co-workers  carved 
a  monument  of  unusual  design  for  him  and  this 
is  on  his  grave  in  Cottage  Hill  cemetery,  Brazil. 

4.  Thomas  Hendrix,  born  March  15,  1870,  married 

Mattie  Orr,  Sept.,  1896. 

5.  Lewis  N.  Hendrix,  born  April  7,  1874,  married 

Emmaline  Virginia  Patterson,  June  13,  1914,  at 
Terre  Haute.  She  was  born  Aug.  30,  1876. 
They  live  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

6.  Jesse  Hendrix,  born  Dec.  7,  1877,  died  July  21, 

1879. 

7.  Julia  Johanna  Hendrix,  born  Feb.  17,  1882,  mar¬ 

ried  Richard  Harvey  Crannis,  April  3,  1902. 
He  was  born  in  Ipswich,  England,  March  10, 
1876,  and  died  in  Crewe,  Va.,  December,  1933. 
He  was  a  conductor  on  the  Railroad,  between 
Crewe  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  many  years. 
To  these  parents  were  born  eight  children : 

1.  Phillip  Henry  Crannis,  born  May  26,  1904. 

2.  Richard  Norman  Crannis,  born  March  22,  1906. 

3.  Percival  Keene  Crannis,  born  March  3,  1907,  died 

December,  1933. 

4.  Lewis  Lacy  Brame  Crannis,  born  Oct.  18,  1909. 

5.  Rosemary  Charlton  Crannis,  born  April  26,  1911. 

6.  Kitchener  Hendrix  Crannis,  born  June  3,  1916. 

7.  Patricia  Crannis,  born  Feb.  22,  1919. 

8.  Dorothy  Dale  Crannis,  born  Sept.  5,  1920. 

They  all  live  in  Crewe,  Va. 

Charles  Wesley  Hendrix,  tenth  child  of  John  and  Nancy 
Whitaker,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  four  miles 
south  of  Centerville,  April  15,  1843.  He  was  of  the 
Whitaker  type,  stout  and  robust,  weighing  about  170 
pounds.  He  was  a  talented  musician,  and  attended  the 
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conservatory  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  was  a  singer  of 
note,  until  he  was  unfortunate  in  a  serious  sick  spell  and 
caused  him  to  lose  his  voice  entirely  and  his  hearing.  After 
this  his  life  was  handicapped  and  he  never  married.  He 
made  his  home  with  his  married  brother,  Eli,  and  lived  to 
an  old  age.  He  was  a  teacher  at  one  time  of  Colburn’s 
Mental  Arithmetic  and  of  History.  .  At  one  time,  taught 
at  the  old  Academy  school  in  Terre  Haute,  and  was  a 
member  of  that  Choir.  In  his  affliction,  he  seemed  cheer¬ 
ful  and  lived  in  the  hope  that  he  would  some  day  have  his 
hearing  and  voice  restored,  but  it  was  a  hopeless  thought, 
and  never  was  realized. 

He  died  at  the  home  of  Eli  and  Pheobe  Jane  Stunkard 
Hendrix,  in  1905,  and  was  buried  beside  his  parents  in 
the  old  Hill  cemetery,  Brazil. 


CHAPTER  II 


OBITUARY  OF  JOHN  HENDRIX,  SR. 

The  following  obituary  of  John  Hendrix,  Sr.,  the  father 
of  Eli  Hendrix,  was  printed  in  the  Brazil  newspaper  in 
1875: 

Death,  oh,  how  the  word  startles  us.  What  heart-felt 
sorrow  does  its  mere  utterance  beget?  And  when  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  grim  reality  and  in  connection  with  a  man 
who  has  been  an  honor  to  his  race,  a  public  benefactor, 
the  ever  true  and  tried  friend  of  the  poor  and  needy,  so 
respected  and  esteemed  that  his  death  is  lamented  by  all 
and  is  regretted  as  a  public  calamity  and  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  mourns,  then,  indeed,  is  our  anguish  deep  seated 
and  our  bitter  grief  seeks  in  vain  for  the  sweet  waters  of 
consolation.  Such  was  the  life  and  character  of  him 
whose  death  we  now  chronicle,  and  such  the  sad  feelings 
of  this  bereaved  and  stricken  city.  John  Hendrix,  Sr.,  is 
dead,  but  his  soul  lives  on.  He  died  of  yellow  jaundice 
and  internal  dropsy,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  at  5 
o’clock  yesterday  afternoon,  after  a  long  and  painful  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  born  in  Rowan  county.  North  Carolina,  on 
the  fourth  day  of  March,  1798.  He  was  77  years,  5 
months,  21  days  old,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  August  25, 
1875.  In  early  youth  he  emigrated  in  company  with  his 
parents  from  his  native  state  to  Clermont  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  grew  to  manhood  and  while  so  doing  formed 
these  habits  of  industry,  economy,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  character  which  has  been  an  ornament  to  society,  a 
blessing  to  the  communities  in  which  he  has  lived,  and  at 
last  safely  guarded  and  ushered  his  weary,  labor-worn 
body  to  a  peaceful  and  honorable  grave.  In  the  year  of 
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1816,  he  again  moved  and  located  in  Wayne  county, 
Indiana,  where  he  continued  to  live  until  1845,  when  he 
became  a  citizen  of  Clay  county,  and  resident  of  Brazil, 
then  a  mere  hamlet,  containing,  perhaps,  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  inhabitants,  and  he  was  the  oldest  resident 
of  the  town,  not  the  oldest  in  years  but  in  citizenship, 
when  he  died.  In  the  year,  1820  he  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  Nancy  Whitaker,  of  Clermont  county,  Ohio, 
daughter  of  the  Reverend  William  Whitaker,  a  Metho¬ 
dist  clergyman  of  much  ability  and  prominence  in  the 
Ohio  conference.  This  union  was  a  most  happy  one,  and 
the  current  of  their  united  lives  flowed  sweetly,  harmon¬ 
iously  and  joyously  until  the  tenth  of  February,  1840, 
when  she  was  called  by  death,  her  body  consigned  to  a 
grave  in  Hill  cemetery.  The  fruits  of  this  marriage  were 
ten  children,  all  of  sterling  quality.  Some  three  years 
later  Mr.  Hendrix  again  married.  This  time  to  Mrs. 
Johanna  Armstrong,  of  Putnamsville,  Ind.  No  children 
were  born  to  this  marriage.  She  survives  him,  and  while 
she  is  bowed  in  her  grief,  she  will  not  forget  that  “God 
doeth  all  things  well.” 

Soon  after  locating  here  Mr.  Hendrix  purchased  a  farm 
of  about  two  hundred  acres  adjoining  Brazil,  to  which  he 
added  largely  by  subsequent  purchases,  and  as  the  city 
began  to  grow  and  extend  its  limits,  as  occasion  required 
he  from  time  to  time  was  want  to  convert  parts  of 
his  farm  into  city  lots  and  he  continued  to  do  so  until  he 
has  made  seven  additions  to  the  city,  and  added  to  its  area 
near  a  hundred  acres  of  his  original  purchase.  He  greatly 
helped  with  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
this  city  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  sustained  an 
honored  membership  therein,  discharging  his  duties  with¬ 
out  ostentation  and  dying  in  full  faith,  as  he  enters  the 
Valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  The  funeral  rites  of 
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John  Hendrix,  Sr.,  will  take  place  from  the  residence  of 
the  deceased  in  West  Main  street,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M.  of 
August  27,  1875.  Burial  in  Hill  Cemetery,  Brazil,  Ind. 

To  this  day  a  commanding  monument  stands  in  the 
rear  of  Hill  cemetery  with  others  of  the  family.  Thus 
a  pioneer  is  honored. 


CHAPTER  III 

CIVIL  WAR  REMEMBRANCE 

Company  of  115th  Regiment,  Indiana  Volunteers,  was 
mustered  into  service,  August  5,  1863  by  Capt.  John 
Miller,  U.  S.  A.  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Isaac  W.  Sanders,  Captain. 

Wasley  B.  Shaw,  First  Lieutenant. 

Henry  D.  Hendrix,  died  at  Greensville,  East  Tennessee, 
October  25,  1863,  from  fever.  Buried  in  town  cemetery 
one  mile  east  of  town.  He  had  served  under  Captain 
Howard  in  1862  in  Kentucky.  Was  in  the  battle  at  Union- 
town,  September  1,  1862. 

Brother  Henry  Hendrix  and  Sam  Hendrix,  and  Captain 
Sanders  were  all  in  the  same  company  and  all  received 
discharges  at  same  time.  Sam  was  in  three  different 
times  and  received  three  separate  discharges. 

In  a  letter  received  by  Eli  Hendrix,  pioneer,  it  states.: 
March  of  the  Regiment  Indiana  Volunteers,  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  1863,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Nicholsonville,  Ky., 
thence  to  Crab  Orchard,  thence  to  Cumberland  Gap,  thence 
to  Taswell,  Morristown,  Greenville,  and  Bull’s  Gap. 
Henry  Day  Hendrix,  in  this  regiment,  also,  Samuel  Hen¬ 
drix,  Company  D,  115th  Regiment.  Henry  died  October 
25,  1863.  He,  George  Brush  says,  was  buried  4  miles 
east  of  town,  at  Greenville  College.  The  grave  is  at  the 
base  of  a  Jack  Oak  Tree,  about  18  inches  in  diameter,  in 
south-east  corner  of  cemetery,  and  there  is  a  stone  vault 
near  his  grave.  The  tree  is  at  his  head,  and  a  tree  and  a 
grave  east  of  the  vault.  William  W.  Decker,  George 
Brush  and  James  Wilsey  dug  the  grave.  This  identifica¬ 
tion  was  made  by  these  companions,  and  sent  home. 
Henry  D.  Hendrix,  was  the  brother  of  Eli  and  John,  Jr., 
Hendrix. 


CHAPTER  IV 


DESCENDANTS  OE  HENRY  HENDRIX 
AND  MARTHA  POE  DAY 

Family  of  James  and  Mary  Hendrix  Martin ;  ten  chil¬ 
dren  : 

1.  Evaline,  born  Feb.  27,  1820,  married  Frank  Leak. 

She  died  Sept.  3,  1845. 

2.  Martha,  born  Dec.  4,  1821,  married  A.  E.  Fuller. 

She  died  in  1846. 

3.  Jesse,  born  March  14,  1824,  married  Mary  White. 

4.  Levi,  born  March  10,  1826,  married  Evaline  Fuller, 

March  20,  1850.  His  second  wife  was  Casa 
Darneld,  married  in  1879. 

5.  James  L.,  born  July  8,  1829,  married  Miss  Ashby. 

He  died  Aug.  20,  1878. 

6.  William,  born  Jan.  8,  1832,  married  E.  S.  Craig, 

Aug.  25,  1859,  then  again  married  Mary  J.  Nice¬ 
ly,  March  28,  1863. 

7.  Henry  C.,  born  August  25,  1834,  married  Ellie 

Baldwin,  Sept.  10,  1857. 

8.  Mary,  born  Feb.  15,  1837,  died  in  infancy. 

9.  Eli,  born  Feb.  6,  1839,  married  E.  Plunkett. 

10.  Oliver,  born  Oct.  5,  1844,  left  for  the  West  in  man¬ 
hood  and  lost  all  trace  of  him. 

The  father,  James  Martin,  born  December  29,  1789, 
died  December  30,  1848.  The  mother,  Mary  Hendrix, 
born  June  13,  1800,  died  October  9,  1879.  They  were 
married  May  18,  1819. 

Descendants  of  James  and  Mary  Hendrix  Martin : 
Martha  Martin,  married  A.  S.  Fuller,  April  10,  1845, 
from  whom  descended :  Seneca,  born  in  1847,  died  June 
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18,  1869;  Janus,  born  January  17,  1851,  died  June  29, 
1852.  Martha  died  September  26,  1854. 

Jesse  Martin,  married  Mary  E.  White,  November  24, 
1854,  from  whom  descended :  Elmira  F.,  born  December 
3,  1855,  died  September  17,  1856;  Florence  M.,  born 
March  14,  1857,  died  March  29,  1893 ;  Albert  G.,  born 
August  1,  1858,  married  Minnie  A.  Smith,  October  1, 
1879;  Herman  H.,  born  February  11,  1862,  married  Annie 
C.  Smith,  September  30,  1886;  Harry  Day,  born  April  28, 
1866,  married  Margaret  McCallum,  March  3,  1887 ;  The 
father,  Jesse  Martin  died  April  26,  1891. 

Levi  Martin,  married  Evaline  Fuller,  March  20,  1850, 
from  whom  descended :  Charles  F.,  born  August  20,  1851, 
married  Maranda  F.  Tucker,  Septethber  21,  1880;  James, 
second  child  of  LevT  and  Evaline  Martin,  born  January 
24,  1853,  died  August  15,  1871 ;  Horace  G.,  born  October 

19,  1854,  married  Libbie  P.  Russell,  January  4,  1882; 
Mary  E.,  born  February  3,  1862,  died  February  15,  1863. 

James  L.,  the  fifth  child  of  Jesse  and  Mary  Martin, 
married  Anna  Ashby,  from  whom  descended-  Wilson  C., 
born  April  3,  1854;  Flora,  born  January  16,  1866,  married 
James  V.  Riner,  September  15,  1887. 

William  Martin,  married  E.  D.  Craig,  August  25,  1859, 
from  whom  descended :  James  H.,  born  May  26,  1860,  he 
married  Idona  Boyand,  August  17,  1890. 

Henry  C.  Martin,  married  Ella  Baldwin,  September  10, 
1857,  from  whom  descended:  Quincy,  born  April  1,  1859, 
he  married  Celia  Mott ;  Frank  L.,  born  October  14,  1860, 
he  married  Alberta  Prouty;  Fred  D.,  born  September  11, 
1873,  he  married  Edith  Logan. 

Eli  Martin,  ninth  child  of  James  and  Mary  Hendrix 
Martin,  born  February  6,  1839,  married  Eliza  E.  Plunkett, 
August  22,  1864,  from  whom  descended :  Perry,  born  No¬ 
vember  2,  1866,  married  Mary  E.  Krug,  April  24,  1893. 
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The  above  are  children  and  grandchildren  of  Jesse  and 
Mary  Hendrix  Martin. 

Family  of  Jesse  and  Polly  Knott  Hendrix;  eleven  chil¬ 
dren  : 

1.  Nancy,  born  Sept.  18,  1823,  married  James  H. 

Groover,  1839. 

2.  William  S.,  born  Nov.  22,  1825,  died  Oct.  25,  1845. 

3.  Henry,  born  Dec.  2,  1827,  married  Sarah  Wake¬ 

field. 

4.  Margaret,  born  Dec.  6,  1830,  married  Thomas  Dale. 

5.  Elizabeth,  born  June  15, 1832,  married  Jas.  Caldwell. 

6.  Mary  J.,  born  May  1,  1835,  married  John  Claypool. 

7.  Mark  B.  D.,  born  Oct.  22,  1837,  married  Catherine 

Graham. 

8.  John  W.,  born  May  28,  1839,  married  Josephine 

Osborne. 

9.  Martha,  born  Jan.  21,  1842,  married  Robert  Sims, 

Dec.  8,  1864. 

10.  Emaline,  born  Feb.  21,  1846,  married  George  B. 

Wyatt. 

11.  Levina,  born  Feb.  21,  1849,  married  David  Thomp¬ 

son,  in  1867. 

The  father,  Jesse  Hendrix,  born  April  12,  1802.  The 
mother,  Polly  Knott,  born  May  28,  1804.  They  are  buried 
in  cemetery  at  Jamestown,  Ind. 

Descendants  of  Jesse  and  Polly  Knott  Hendrix.  Sixth 
and  seventh  generation : 

Nancy  Hendrix,  born  September  18,  1823,  married 
James  H.  Groover,  1809,  from  whom  descended :  Mary  J., 
born  March  14,  1840;  John,  born  November  5,  1841; 
Sarah  E.,  born  April  15,  1843,  died  November  24,  1844  ; 
Edna  A.,  born  April  15,  1846;  Levi  B.,  born  November 
6,  1849;  Janus  W.,  born  June  4,  1853;  Emma  M.,  born 
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October  4,  1855 ;  Melissa,  born  July  4,  1857 ;  Ellis  B., 
born  March  31,  1860;  Estiline,,  born  July  14,  1862; 
Erancis  M.,  born  Eebruary  19,  1866. 

William  S.  Hendrix,  born  November  22,  1825,  died  Oc¬ 
tober  25,  1845. 

Henry  W.  Hendrix,  born  December  2,  1827,  married 
Sarah  E.  Wingfield,  December  28,  1848,  from  whom  de¬ 
scended  :  James  H.,  born  December  31,  1849,  died  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1850;  William  A.,  born  Eebruary  28,  1851,  mar¬ 
ried  Amanda  Enfield,  October  17,  1877 ;  Mary  A.,  born 
November  20,  1852,  married  Clayton  Dilts,  January  1, 
1874;  Cynthia  M.,  born  April  1,  1854,  married  Abrams 
Haskins,  November  28,  1876;  John  E.,  born  September 
21,  1856,  married  Flora  A.  Shuler,  April  25,  1888;  Martha 
E.,  born  January  30,  1858,  married  Albert  B.  Claypood, 
July  24,  1884;  Harriet  L.,  born  November  12,  1859,  died 
August  22,  1861 ;  Charles  E.,  born  March  26,  1861,  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  E.  Hart,  July  14,  1886;  Sarah  C.,  born  March 
18,  1863,  ‘married  William  Dunn,  February  26,  1890 ; 
Henry  M.,  born  September  18,  1864,  married  Laura  E. 
Coutch,  December  23,  1866;  Jesse  B.,  born  October  2, 
1866;  Elizabeth  S.,  born  June  14,  1868;  Laura  E.,  born 
June  20,  1870,  married  Errett  Roland,  December  25,  1889 ; 
Levi  P.,  born  July  2,  1874. 

Margaret  Hendrix,  born  February  6,  1830,  married 
Thomas  Dale,  March  19,  1845,  from  whom  descended- 
Janus,  George,  Jesse,  John,  Edgar,  Virgin,  Elina,  Emma, 
Mary  E.,  Angeline,  Charles  J.,  William  P.  Dates  of 
births  and  marriages  not  obtained. 

Elizabeth  Hendrix,  born  June  5,  1832,  married  James 
Caldwell,  from  whom  descended :  Jesse,  Lafayette,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Ollie,  Albert,  Alice,  Emma,  Nancy,  Ellen,  Margaret, 
and  others.  Dates  not  known. 

Mary  J.  Hendrix,  born  May  1,  1835,  married  John  W. 
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Qaypool,  June  20,  1852,  from  whom  descended :  William 
S.,  born  August  6,  1853,  married  Amelia  C.  Wipprecht, 
May  10,  1888,  again  married  Rose  Waller,  June  30,  1890 ; 
Gilbert  O.,  born  May  29,  1855,  married  Anna  McCammon, 
1882;  Emma  A.,  born  May  26,  1857,  married  John  W. 
Griffin,  May  16,  1876;  Florence  E.,  born  January  26, 
1859,  married  Elbert  A.  Dilley,  May  28,  1877 ;  Marion  H., 
born  November  2,  1860,  married  Villa  Wildman,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1888;  John  E.,  born  May  27,  1862;  Charles  E.,  born 
October  13,  1866;  Clara  E.,  born  December  6,  1874; 
Ansen,  born  January  15,  1876;  Everett,  born  October  21, 
1879.  Dates  of  others  not  obtained. 

Mark  D.  Hendrix,  born  October  22,  1837,  married 
Catherine  M.  Graham,  March  8,  1857,  from  whom  de¬ 
scended:  Charles  W.,  born  November  26,  1857,  married 
Hannah  Wilkinson,  January  1,  1877 ;  Ellen  C.,  born  Jan¬ 
uary  8,  1859,  married  George  Lyons,  March  1,  1880; 
Sylvester,  born  March  6,  1861,  married  Anna  Schules, 
February  11,  1894;  Louvina,  born  September  3,  1862,  died 
March  20,  1869;  Effie  M.,  born  May  8,  1864,  married 
John  A.  Rainey,  June  10,  1882 ;  Ettie  S.,  born  May  18, 
1866,  married  George  Hampton,  November  9,  1893  ;  Mark, 
born  April  20,  1868;  Lucy  J.,  born  September  28,  1870, 
married  Wesley  A.  McCray,  June  2,  1889;  Harvey,  born 
June  15,  1872,  married  Ella  Harlan,  February  13,  1894; 
Lillian  M.,  born  June  16,  1876,  married  Robert  W.  Kin¬ 
der,  September  7,  1894 ;  Elmer  H.,  born  December  16, 
1878. 

John  W.  Hendrix,  born  May  28,  1840,  married  Nancy 
J.  Osborne,  March  8,  1860,  from  whom  descended :  Viola 
C.,  born  March  26,  1861,  married  J.  W.  Jackson,  January 
13,  1882 ;  James  C.,  born  August  14,  1863,  died  November 
30,  1864 ;  David  D.,  born  March  4,  1868,  married  Mary 
B.  Mann,  October  19,  1890;  Clarence  O.,  born  June  14, 
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1871,  married  Maggie  McFardon,  July  26,  1891 ;  Harry 
L.,  born  December  29,  1874 ;  Tillie  G.,  born  November 
22,  1876,  married  Albert  Pardon,  January  23,  1892 ;  Mack 
E.,  born  October  29,  1879.  The  father,  John  W.,  married 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Doty,  December  31,  1889. 

Lavina  Hendrix,  born  February  21,  1849,  married 
David  D.  Thompson,  1867,  from  whom  descended:  Wil¬ 
liam  E.,  born  March  21,  1869,  died  March  16,  1870;  Amos 
D.,  born  October  12,  1873 ;  Corda  M.,  born  December  12, 
1875;  Bertha  A.,  born  October  8,  1879;  Grace  S.,  born 
January  8,  1882;  Tillie  D.,  born  March  15,  1886;  Harry 
G.,  born  October  21,  1889.  Lavina  died  June  6,  1898. 

^  ^  ^  sjc 

Eamily  of  Henry  Day  and  Theodosia  Willits  Hendrix : 

Harriet  Angeline  Hendrix,  eldest  daughter,  was  born  in 
Wayne  county,  Indiana,  January  13,  1830.  She  married 
William  H.  Rockfellow,  February  10,  1848.  He  was  born 
February  6,  1823.  By  this  union  five  children  were  born: 
Alice  E.,  born  February  13,  1849;  Mary  Dotia,  born  De¬ 
cember  25,  1852;  Henry  Eugene,  born  October  29,  1854; 
Dora  May  Rockfellow,  born  May  15,  1858;  Nellie  Siski¬ 
you  Rockfellow,  born  March  17,  1860. 

Dora  May  Rockfellow  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Henry  E.  Rockfellow,  fell  from  a  wagon  and  was  crushed 
to  death,  July  6,  1884. 

Harriet  Angeline  Rockfellow  died  from  consumption 
in  1867  and  is  buried  at  Oregon  City,  Ore.  William  is  a 
miner  of  metal,  and  lives  in  San  Erancisco,  Cal.  Alice  E., 
was  born  in  Louisa  County,  Iowa.  When  but, a  small 
child,  she  with  her  father  and  mother,  emigrated  to  Ore¬ 
gon,  traveling  with  ox  teams  to  that  western  country  when 
the  gold  fever  was  at  its  height.  Alice  married  Harvey  J. 
Meacham,  December  25,  1865,  in  Oregon.  Meacham  was 
born  in  Iowa  in  1848.  Of  this  union  were  born :  William 
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Alfred,  Frank  D.,  M.  Grace,  Rocky,  Harvey  Jr.  The 
father,  H.  J.  Meacham,  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree, 
June,  1872,  at  Meacham  Station,  on  the  Blue  Mountains, 
Oregon,  where  they  kept  the  Toll  Road  for  years. 

Alice  was  again  married,  this  time  to  F.  A.  Foster,  Oc¬ 
tober  10,  1874.  He  was  born  and  reared  in  Pennsylvania 
and  came  to  Oregon  at  the  age  of  25.  Four  children  were 
born  to  this  union :  Angeline  Foster,  Ruth  Foster,  Fred¬ 
erick  Foster,  Edith  Foster.  Ruth  died  October  15,  1882. 

William  Alfred  Meacham,  eldest  child  of  Alice  and 
Harvey,  was  born  October  9,  1866,  in  the  Grande  Ronde 
Valley,  Oregon  and  married  Tressa  Pefferley  in  1890, 
at  Baker  City,  Ore.  One  child  was  born  in  1892. 

Frank  D.  Meacham,  born  November  9,  1867  in  Grande 
Ronde  Valley,  Oregon,  married  Lula  McDonald,  1893. 
She  died  two  years  later. 

Grace,  born  August  15,  1869,  married  Wm.  H.  Clay  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  October,  1893.  Two  children  were  born, 
the  eldest  dying  in  infancy.  Alice  Foster  lives  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  also  her  family. 

Mary  Doty  Rockfellow,  second  child  of  Angeline  and 
Wm.  Rockfellow,  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Oregon, 
and  married  Wallace  McLaughlin,  March  27,  1873.  He 
was  born  in  Portland,  Ore.,  in  1852.  To  this  union  were 
born  two  children :  Charles  Henry,  born  May  10,  1874 
and  died  May  22,  1876 ;  William  Herbert,  born  September 
6,  1876,  died  October  2,  1882. 

Mary  Doty  was  divorced  in  August,  1882  and  she  again 
married  to  John  A.  Neil,  December  23,  1882.  He  was 
born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  January  22,  1840.  They  live  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Nellie  Siskiyou,  fifth  child  of  Angeline  and  Wm.  Rock¬ 
fellow  was  born  on  the  Siskiyou  mountains,  the  dividing 
line,  between  Oregon  and  California,  March  17,  1860  and 
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the  old  house  still  stands  today.  She  married  Charles  W. 
Phillips  of  Salem,  Ore.,  November  3,  1881.  He  was  born 
May  27,  1855.  To  this  union  were  born :  William  Regi¬ 
nald,  born  January  3,  1883 ;  Charles  F.  Deveresux,  born 
February  17,  1884;  Pauline,  born  May  4,  1886;  Harriet, 
born  March  25,  1888 ;  Phillip,  born  October  1,  1890 ; 
Edgar  Hendrix,  born  December  6,  1891 ;  Esther  Fayette, 
born  October  2,  1893 ;  Richard  Bertrand,  born  July  27, 
1896. 

Phillip  Phillips  died  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  July  19, 
1891.  Nellie  and  her  family  live  today  in  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

Harriet  Angeline  died  in  1867. 

Charles  Marion  Hendrix,  second  child  of  Henry  Day 
and  Theodosia  Hendrix,  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  In¬ 
diana,  May  27,  1832.  He  emigrated  in  1843  to  Muscatine 
County,  Iowa.  He  married,  Hannah  S.  Collins,  January 
1,  1857.  She  was  born  in  New  Jersey.  To  them  were 
born  six  children :  Frank  Edward,  born  August  8,  1858 ; 
Mary  Theodosia,  born  March  5,  1861  ;  Dora  Belle,  born 
March  17,  1866;  Margaret  Elva,  born  September  6,  1868; 
Chester  Day,  born  September  1,  1873;  Albert  Burton, 
born  October  17,  1874.  Erank  resides  at  Perry,  Iowa. 

Mary  Theodosia  married  Winfield  Scott  Eichelberger, 
September  8,  1881.  To  this  union  were  born  three  chil¬ 
dren :  Corba  Clifford,  Frank  Arthur,  Charles  Day.  Mary 
and  her -family  live  at  Perry,  Iowa. 

Dora  Belle  Hendrix,  was  born  in  Muscatine  County, 
Iowa,  later  moved  to  Greene  county  and  taught  school. 
She  lives  at  Perry,  Iowa.  Margaret  Elva  died  November 
6,  1869.  Chester  Day  died  November  12,  1873. 

Charles  Marion  Hendrix,  when  18  years  of  age,  got 
the  gold  fever  and  with  a  friend,  left  with  an  ox  team 
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for  California.  After  two  years,  they  returned  to  Iowa 
in  1852,  and  bought  a  farm  in  Muscatine  county,  then 
again  in  1875,  he  and  his  father  who  was  then  71  years 
old,  left  for  Oregon.  They  traveled  500  miles  by  stage 
and  some  miles  by  train.  They  returned  and  bought  an¬ 
other  farm.  In  1884,  he  sold  the  farm  and  again  went  to 
the  Western  coast,  but  only  to  return  to  Iowa  and  bought 
a  farm  near  Perry,  Iowa. 

Martha  J.  Hendrix,  third  child  of  Henry  Day  and 
Theodosia  Hendrix,  was  born  September  5,  1834,  in 
Wayne  County,  Indiana.  She  came  to  Iowa  with  her  par¬ 
ents  in  1843.  She  married  William  Murray,  December  6, 
1849  from  who  descended :  Harrison,  born  October  17, 
1851,  he  married  R.  Jane  Lee,  March  24,  1874.  She  was 
born  September  2,  1844  in  Iowa  and  to  this  union  were 
born  five  children :  Frank  Murray,  now  of  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.,  born  in  1896.  He  is  a  cigar  maker.  Ira  and 
Elsie  at  home,  and  two  died ;  E.  Louisa  Murray,  born  Oc¬ 
tober  14,  1855,  died  August  4,  1861 ;  Frank  S.,  the  third 
child  of  Martha  and  Wm.  Murray,  born  November  14, 
1855,  died  August  4,  1861 ;  Wm.  H.  born  February  4, 
1858,  died  July  6,  1883 ;  Theodosia  Roena,  the  fifth  child 
of  Martha  and  Wm.  Murray,  born  May  6,  1863,  married 
Emery  Wilcox  of  Perry,  Iowa,  who  was  born  in  Indiana 
November  4,  1851.  Two  children  were  born  to  them: 
Lettie  and  Vinnie  Wilcox. 

Charles  R.  Murray  was  born  in  Iowa  and  married 
Edith  White,  March  1,  1893.  He  was  was  born  February 
3,  1866.  She  was  born  April,  1875,  in  Iowa.  They  have 
two  children.  He  is  a  farmer,  also  has  followed  the  brick 
and  tile  business.  John  M.  Murray,  born  March  31,  1869; 
Ira  L.  Murray  born  March  29,  1872,  and  married  M.  J. 
Kennedy,  December,  1895.  She  was  born  April  30,  1877 
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at  Rhodes,  Iowa;  Etta  Murray,  born  November  21,  1874, 
married  Manford  P.  Bonine,  June  7,  1893.  He  was  born 
March  4,  1868,  and  they  have  two  children :  Martha  Mur¬ 
ray  lives  in  Perry,  Iowa  and  a  member  of  the  M.  E. 
church. 

^  ^  ^  >lc  sfc 

William  Hendrix,  fourth  child  of  Henry  Day  and 
Theodosia  Hendrix,  was  born  May  21,  1838,  in  Wayne 
County,  Indiana.  When  five  years  old  he,  with  his  par¬ 
ents  emigrated  to  Muscatine  County,  Iowa.  He  was  teach¬ 
ing  school  when  the  Civil  War  broke,  and  he  joined  the 
ranks.  He  enlisted  in  the  Co.  E  35  Reg.,  Iowa  Volunteers 
and  served  three  years.  At  the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  he 
returned  to  Iowa.  He  married  Charlotte  R.  Willits,  June 
15,  1865.  She  was  born  in  Mercer  County,  Illinois,  De¬ 
cember  29,  1846,  and  came  to  Iowa  with  her  parents  in 
1854.  From  this  union  were  born  eight  boys  and  two 
girls,  as  follows :  Henry  Charles,  born  June  7,  1866,  mar¬ 
ried  Nevada  E.  Syphrit,  February  15,  1891.  She  was 
born  November  15,  1863,  in  Louisa  County,  Iowa.  He  is 
a  successful  farmer  and  stock  raiser.  They  are  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  M.  E.  church ;  Norbury  T.,  born  December  23, 
1867,  married  Emma  M.  Lewis,  November,  1891.  She 
was  born  February  23,  1869,  and  they  have  one  son,  Clin¬ 
ton,  born  March  25,  1895 ;  Leslie  Bird  Hendrix,  born  Oc¬ 
tober  6,  1869,  married  Iowa  Idle,  November  8,  1893  of 
Letts,  Iowa.  They  have  one  son,  Francis  Vernon,  who 
was  born  September  28,  1895 ;  Stelle  Belle  Hendrix,  born 
September  29,  1871.  She  is  a  school  teacher;  Walter 
Willits  Hendrix,  born  August  8,  1877.  He  was  married 
and  has  a  son  and  daughter.  They  live  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
He  is  associated  with  the  Pittsburgh-DesMoines  Steel  Co. 
He  was  married  again,  October  29,  1929  to  Miss  Eva 
Belle  Power  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Edwin  Cozier  Hendrix, 
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born  December  2,  1879;  Levi  Day  Hendrix,  born  July  21, 
1879;  Rachel  Novello  Hendrix,  born  October  31,  1885, 
died  March  13,  1887 ;  Wilmot  Qaire  Hendrix,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1889;  Ledru  Harvey,  born  March  28,  1891. 

Ellen  Hendrix,  fifth  child  of  Henry  Day  and  Theodosia 
Hendrix  was  born  in  Indiana,  July  3,  1841  and  married 
Jacob  Wagner,  August  23,  1860,  who  was  born  in  Ohio, 
September  26,  1820.  To  this  union  descended  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  3  boys,  4  girls :  Annette,  born  July  23,  1861,  married 
William  H.  Leeds,  June  1,  1882.  He  was  born  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  April  4,  1856,  and  they  had  two  children :  Ruth 
Ellen,  born  January  18,  1884 ;  Jacob  Howard,  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1888.  They  live  in  Salem,  Ore. ;  John  Marshall 
Wagner,  April  15,  1863,  married  Anna  Anderson,  De¬ 
cember  21,  1887.  She  was  born  in  Oregon,  January  4, 
1862.  They  had  three  children:  Bessie,  born  November 
25,  1883 ;  Carroll  Marshall,  born  October  26,  1893 ; 
Robert,  born  August  6,  1895.  They  live  at  Ashland,  Ore. ; 
Fred  Day  Wagner,  born  October  9,  1868,  married  Clara 
Austin,  November  20,  1895.  She  was  born  in  Illinois  and 
they  live  at  Ashland  Ore.  He  is  an  editor  and  printer ; 
Mabel  E.,  born  February  3,  1872 ;  Ella  F.,  born  July  6, 
1874,  and  died  April  5,  1883 ;  Jessie  N.,  born  January 
6,  1877 ;  Jacob  E.,  born  July  13,  1879,  died  March  28, 
1883. 

^ 

Ira  Hendrix,  sixth  child  of  Henry  Day  and  Theodosia 
Hendrix,  born  August  17,  1843,  married  Jennie  Wills, 
September  11,  1866,  from  whom  descended:  Willard  D., 
born  July  11,  1867,  married  Cora  Thompson,  March  19, 
1890 ;  J.  Ferdinand,  born  September  14,  1869 ;  Mary  M., 
born  November  25,  1874,  died  October  16,  1889;  R.  L. 
Hendrix,  born  February  13,  1877. 
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Melissa  Hendrix,  seventh  child  of  Henry  Day  and 
Theodosia  Hendrix,  was  born  in  Muscatine  county,  Iowa, 
June  3,  1846.  She  married  Newton  Graham  Long,  July 
19,  1864,  who  was  born  near  Galesburg,  Ill.,  November  8, 
1838.  To  this  union  were  born  three  children :  Ellis  S., 
born  December  17,  1865,  died  March  8,  1894;  Eddie  Day, 
born  March  8,  1868,  died  April  6,  1894 ;  Minnie  Pearl, 
born  April  11,  1870,  and  married  W.  H.  Jackson,  of  Des- 
Moines,  Iowa,  December  25,  1894.  To  this  union  was  one 
child,  Harriet  Ruth,  born  September  25,  1895.  Mr.  Long 
died  in  April,  1875,  from  exposure  in  the  army. 

jjc  jjc  jjc  jjc 

The  children  of  Henry  Day  and  Margaret  Whitaker 
Hendrix,  his  second  wife,  were  three  daughters :  Hen¬ 
rietta,  born  April  11,  1851,  died  Oct.  13,  1863;  Lodema 

A. ,  born  July  26,  1858,  died  Nov.  25,  1860;  Mary  Ma¬ 
tilda,  born  Feb.  1,  1854,  died  in  Muscatine  county,  Iowa, 
where  she  spent  her  childhood  days.  She  attended  the 
Academy  at  Grandview,  Iowa.  She  married  James  H. 
Letts,  March  1,  1877,  and  from  this  union  were  born  three 
children:  Vinnie  Dinwiddie  Letts,  born  July  16,  1880; 
Adelia  Powers,  born  June  16,  1881  ;  Harlan  Day,  born 
Dec.  2,  1891.  James  Harlan  Letts  was  born  in  Louisa 
county,  Iowa,  April  27,  1855,  near  the  town  of  Ononiva, 
afterwards  changed  to  name  of  Letts.  They  belong  to 
the  Presbyterian  church. 

Descendants  of  Jonathan  and  Ruth  Hendrix  Cartwright. 
Sixth  and  seventh  generations : 

Eliza  Cartwright,  the  first  child,  born  August  30,  1825, 
married  George  W.  Duncan,  December  1,  1841.  She  died 
December  18,  1849.  She  had  children,  unable  to  locate. 

Wesley  Cartwright,  born  July  17,  1827,  married  Nancy 

B.  Howard,  May  1,  1849,  and  to  this  union  were  born: 
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Margaret  A.,  born  September  19,  1850,  married  John  C. 
Wilson,  July  18,  1869;  James  F.,  born  May  16,  1852, 
married  Delia  J.  Cross,  February  24,  1875;  Martha  F., 
born  September  15,  1854,  married  Samuel  Reozin,  January 
1,  1879;  William  H.,  born  October  14,  1856,  married  Kate 
Shoop,  died  March  10,  1891 ;  John  M.,  born  November  23, 
1861,  married  Lena  Walters,  March  10,  1889;  Charles, 
born  December  12,  1867,  married  Ora  Staley,  August, 
1896. 

Huldah  Cartwright,  born  April  30,  1832,  married  Sher¬ 
rill  B.  Cox,  January  31,  1850,  from  whom  descended: 
Mary  A.,  born  December  31,  1850,  married  Whit  Bacon, 
May  10,  1868;  John  M.,  born  June  17,  1853,  died  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1854;  Martha  E.,  born  December  1,  1856,  married 
David  Deal,  August  10,  1873 ;  Charles  W.,  born  February 

28,  1859,  married  Anna  Clous,  February  3,  1881 ;  Joseph 
H.,  born  January  9,  1861,  died  October  4,  1862;  Elmer, 
born  March  31,  1863,  died  October  19,  1863 ;  Sherrill  Cox 
died  June  6,  1863.  Huldah  married  again  to  Wakefield 
Trotter,  May  14,  1864,  and  to  this  union  were  born:  Anna 
F.,  born  March  14,  1865,  married  Andrew  Hardy,  May 

29,  1887 ;  Huldah  M.,  born  Feb.  15,  1868,  married  Elmer 
E.  Boyd,  December  25,  1890;  Taylor  J.,  born  April  21, 
1871 ;  Wakefield  Trotter  died  July  13,  1873,  so  Huldah 
again  married,  to  Joel  B.  Himer,  September  15,  1877. 

Eli  Cartwright,  born  February  1,  1835,  married  Sarah 
M.  Adams,  December  24,  1854,  from  whom  descended : 
Sanford  T.,  born  May  5,  1857,  married  Pauline  S. 
Shimpff,  Nov.  30,  1882;  Theodora  P.,  born  February  4, 
1859,  married  Belle  T.  Hudson,  October  29,  1889;  Fannie 
M.,  born  October  9,  1864,  married  John  Burns,  September 
12,  1883. 

Isaac  Cartwright,  born  July  23,  1839,  married  in 
Missouri,  where  he  died  in  the  year  of  1890.  There  were 
children  but  no  data  has  been  obtained. 
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Mary  E.  Cartwright,  born  March  14,  1842,  married 
John  Sparks,  and  is  supposed  to  live  in  Missouri,  no  data 
obtained. 

He  *  *  5(: 

Descendants  of  Isaac  and  Margaret  Maple  Hendrix. 
Sixth  and  seventh  generations- 

Mary  M.  Hendrix,  the  first  child  of  Isaac  and  Margaret 
Hendrix,  was  born  October  12,  1836,  and  married  David 
Manlove,  October  9,  1856. 

Martha  D.  Hendrix,  the  second  child,  was  born  May 
23,  1839,  and  she  married  John  Pierson,  February  12, 
1857,  from  whom  descended :  Edward  C.,  born  March  27, 
1860,  married  Pharaby  Tarns,  December  15,  1883;  James 
E.,  born  May  19,  1863,  married  Lola  Henderson,  October 
14,  1886;  Chester  D.,  born  March  2,  1867,  married  Min¬ 
nie  Lamberson,  February  24,  1892 ;  Hurley  R.,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1871,  married  Allie  Somers,  September  14, 
1895 ;  Flora  A.,  born  March  5,  1878.  Martha  died  July 
16,  1895. 

Elizabeth  J.  Hendrix,  the  third  child,  was  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1841,  married  William  H.  May,  November  11, 
1864,  died  August  8,  1875. 

John  H.  Hendrix,  the  fourth  child,  born  in  1843,  mar¬ 
ried  Rettie  C.  Rickerd,  October  31,  1873,  from  whom  de¬ 
scended :  Herbert  R.,  born  May  30,  1876;  David  G.,  born 
June  14,  1882 ;  Isaac  R.,  born  December  3,  1884 ;  Mary 
M.,  born  September  5,  1891. 

Margaret  A.  Hendrix,  the  fifth  child,  born  June  5,  1851, 
married  Milton  White,  April  7,  1881. 

Sarah  F.  Hendrix,  the  sixth  child  of  Isaac  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Hendrix,  born  March  31,  1856,  married  John  Toms, 
October  19,  1876,  from  whom  descended:  Lola  M.,  born 
December  10,  1877 ;  Arthur  W.,  born  December  18,  1882. 
Two  children  died  in  childhood. 
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Family  of  Eli  and  Mary  E.  (&inwiddie  Hendrix : 

John  H.,  born  August  28,  1837,  married  Mary  Longly, 
March  6,  1863.  He  died  July  7,  1870. 

Martha  S.,  born  Jan.  20,  1840,  died  September  25,  1841. 

James  W.,  born  March  11,  1842,  married  Lida  Brush, 
September  28,  1869. 

Jane  M.,  born  September  6,  1844,  died  December  12, 
1844. 

Amos  D.,  born  May  6,  1847,  married  Mary  Willson, 
March,  1870. 

Mary  O.,  born  January  11,  1850,  died  April  9,  1851. 

Theodore  E.,  born  March  9,  1852,  died  February  5, 
1857. 

Isaac  Day,  born  July  11,  1855,  married  Ella  Penry,  June 
16,  1887. 

Frank  T.,  born  October  20,  1857,  died  June  13,  1864. 

The  parents,  Eli,  born  November  9,  1810,  in  Ohio, 
seventh  child  of  Henry  and  Martha  B.  Day  Hendrix,  died 
October  2,  1869;  Mary,  the  mother,  died  April  12,  1886. 
They  were  married  in  the  year  of  1834.  She  came  of  a 
Virginia  family.  They  are  buried  near  Jamestown,  Ind. 

To  John  H.  and  Mary  Longly  Hendrix  descended  three 
children.  Two  died  in  childhood.  One  boy,  Albert  S., 
born  January  8,  1868,  survives. 

To  James  W.  and  Lida  Brush  Hendrix,  one  boy,  Edgar 
P.,  born  July  19,  1870,  and  he  married  Myrtle  Davis,  Jan¬ 
uary  29,  1891.  Lida  died  September  30,  1870.  James  W., 
married  her  sister,  Jennie  T.  Brush,  March  4,  1872,  from 
whom  descended,  Mary  M.,  born  January  21,  1874,  died 
June  22,  1876;  John,  born  April  8,  1875;  Stanley  M., 
born  February  26,  1877 ;  Stella,  born  August  15,  1879. 

Amos,  by  his  second  marriage,  to  Miss  Lavinia  Carson, 
April  28,  1874,  descended:  Frank  C.,  born  February  27, 
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1875;  Bessie,  born  April  3,  1884;  Marsolite  H.,  born  No¬ 
vember  7,  1886. 

To  Isaac  Day,  and  Ella  Penry  Hendrix,  descended : 
Edgar  R.,  born  September  7,  1889;  Mary  A.,  born  Jan¬ 
uary  22,  1894. 

xL 

Family  of  Alfred  and  Abigail  Hendrix: 

Mary,  the  first  child,  married  William  Freeman,  died 
in  1849,  at  Paris,  Mo. 

Simeon  D.,  the  second  child,  born  in  1829,  married 
Mary  Wills  or  McConnel,  in  1856,  from  whom  descended: 
John  C.  Hendrix,  born  1857,  and  married  later.  Simeon 
D.  Hendrix,  died  May  7,  1880. 

Robert  L.,  the  third  child,  born  1861,  and  in  later  years 
married. 

J.  M.,  the  fourth  child,  born  November  20,  1832,  mar¬ 
ried  Virginia  Glasscock,  April  5,  1855,  from  whom  de¬ 
scended  :  William  J.,  born  January  17,  1856,  died  January 
6,  1896;  Withrop  A.,  born  October  5,  1858,  died  October 
12,  1862;  Henry  W.,  born  January  7,  1861,  died  January, 
1862;  Mary,  born  April  5,  1863,  died  February  1,  1864; 
Virginia,  born  February  7,  1866,  married  J.  G.  Sitton, 
1886;  Rebecca,  born  November  14,  1868,  married  J.  P. 
Alcorn,  and  she  died  November  6,  1896;  Robert  L.,  born 
September  1,  1871;  Emma,  born  November  11,  1873, 
married  Claude  Burgess,  and  she  died  April  7,  1895 ;  Lula, 
born  July  1,  1878,  died  January  31,  1896. 

Elias,  the  fifth  child  of  Alfred  and  Abigail  Hendrix, 
born  in  1837,  died  in  1849. 

Henry,  the  sixth  child,  born  1839,  died  while  serving  in 
army,  in  1863,  in  Texas,  during  Civil  War  days. 

George,  the  seventh  child,  born  in  1839,  the  youngest 
child,  married  and  lives  in  Sherman,  Texas. 
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Family  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Hendrix  Penry ;  eleven 
children : 

1.  Frances  A.,  born  Feb.  24,  1834,  married  Jane 

Graham,  and  two  children  born ;  his  second  wife 
was  Marion  Brookshire,  and  twelve  children 
were  born. 

2.  Martha  J.,  born  July  20,  1836,  married  Wm.  P. 

Coil,  thirteen  children  were  born ;  her  second 
husband,  James  Johnson,  six  children  were  born. 

3.  Susan  E.,  born  Nov.  17,  1838,  and  married  John  J. 

Leak,  five  children  were  born. 

4.  Pleasant  E.,  born  March  17,  1841,  married  Mary 

E.  McDaniel,  four  children  born. 

5.  Harriot  A.,  born  May  25,  1843,  married  Stephen 

J.  Lewis,  five  children  born ;  her  second  husband, 
John  R.  Campbell,  one  child  born. 

6.  William  A.,  born  Jan.  7,  1850,  married  Tude  Scott, 

two  children  born ;  second  wife,  Callie  Gray,  six 
children.  William  died  Sept.  4,  1893. 

7.  Uriah  C,  born  Feb.  21,  1852,  died  July  10,  1869. 
8-9.  One  set  of  twins  died  in  1845. 

10-11.  Another  set  of  twins  died  in  1847. 

The  mother  was  born  December  23,  1814,  in  Ohio,  and 
was  the  ninth  child  of  Henry  and  Martha  Day  Hendrix. 

Descendants  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Hendrix  Penry : 
Francis  A.  Penry,  born  February  24,  1834,  married  Jane 
Graham,  1858,  who  died  1862,  then  married  Mary  A. 
Brookshire,  1864,  from  whom  descended:  Elizabeth,  born 
1859,  married  Albert  Brant ;  a  son  died  in  infancy ;  Mar¬ 
tha  E.,  married  Dwight  Hendrix;  Emeline  married  Lou 
Sales;  Susan  married  Joshua  Goff;  Katherine  married 
John  Kincaid ;  Roscoe,  born  1873 ;  Mary,  born  1875 ; 
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Harry,  born  1877;  Ira,  born  1879;  two  unnamed  died  in 
infancy. 

Martha  J.  Penry,  second  child,  born  July  20,  1836,  mar¬ 
ried  William  P.  Coil,  who  died  in  1857,  then  married 
James  Johnson,  from  whom  descended :  Mary  O.,  married 
William  Ransdall ;  James  married  Mary  McGill ;  William 
married  Mary  Abney,  and  several  other  children,  unable 
to  locate  and  name. 

Susan  E.  Penry,  born  November  17,  1838,  married 
John  J.  Leak,  May  29,  1864,  from  whom  descended : 
America  E.,  born  February  22,  1865,  married  Darius  E. 
Guthrie,  September  11,  1887;  Samuel  L.,  born  May  15, 
1867 ;  Henrietta,  born  December  22,  1869 ;  Charles  L., 
born  June  4,  1871 ;  Harriet  E.,  born  September  29,  1887. 

Pleasant  E.  Penry,  born  March  17,  1841,  married  Mary 
E.  McDaniel,  July  7,  1864,  from  whom  descended : 
Charles  S.,  born  September  24,  1865,  married  Ollie  M. 
Odle,  June  5,  1892 ;  Henry  A.,  born  November  20,  1868, 
married  Jennie  R.  Anibler,  December  12,  1893 ;  Emery  O., 
born  February  2,  1884. 

Harriet  A.  Penry,  born  May  25,  1843,  married  Stephan 
Lewis,  May  29,  1861,  who  died  soon  afterward,  then  she 
married  later,  John  N.  Campbell,  from  whom  descended: 
Pleasant  M.,  born  May  16,  1862 ;  William  L.,  born  De¬ 
cember  1,  1863,  died  April  11,  1865;  Emma  E.,  born  De¬ 
cember  22,  1868,  died  December  22,  1868 ;  Seneca  D., 
born  March  29,  1868 ;  John  A.,  born  April  10,  1870,  mar¬ 
ried  Adelia  McNorton. 

William  A.  Penry,  born  January  7,  1850,  married  Susan 
Scott,  December  15,  1873,  later  married  Callie  Gray,  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1878,  from  whom  descended :  Loy,  born  De¬ 
cember  7,  1874 ;  Minnie  M.,  born  July  9,  1878,  died  July 
25,  1879 ;  Ottie  E.,  born  December  10,  1880,  died  October 
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25,  1881 ;  Freddie,  born  August  24,  1885 ;  three  younger 
children  died  in  infancy. 

Urias  E.  Penry,  born  February  21,  1852,  died  July  10, 
1869. 


CHAPTER  V 


DESCENDANTS  OF  JOHN  HENDRIX  AND 

REBECCA  GRAVES 

Family  of  Charles  Wesley  Hendrix,  second  child  of 
John  and  Rebecca  Graves  Hendrix: 

Charles  Wesley  Hendrix,  born  May  21,  1854,  married 
Lena  Breamer,  November  22,  1877.  Lena  was  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  1858,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  They  lived  in  Brazil 
for  years ;  later  in  life  they  purchased  a  large  farm  near 
Seelyville,  Ind.,  that  is  of  historical  interest.  Charles  died 
May  8,  1909,  and  is  buried  in  Cottage  Hill  cemetery,  at 
Brazil.  Lena  died  January  26,  1916,  and  is  buried  next 
to  her  husband.  To  them  were  born  three  children : 

Eli,  born  Aug.  8,  1878. 

John,  born  June  23,  1880. 

Julia  S.,  born  June  26,  1884. 

Eli  married  Hazel  Evans,  of  Terre  Haute,  November 
19,  1911,  from  whom  descended:  Gertrude,  born  Sept. 
13,  1913,  married  Harrison  Smith,  Aug.  12,  1933;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  born  Oct.  12,  1915;  Lucille,  born  Jan.  29,  1919; 
Eli  B.,  Jr.,  born  Aug.  5,  1921 ;  Charles,  born  Nov.  29, 
1924. 

The  family  are  musicians,  belonging  to  the  Petersburg 
Band.  Gertrude  plays  the  baritone ;  Virginia  plays  the 
sousophone ;  Lucille  plays  the  cornet ;  Eli,  Jr.,  plays  the 
slide  trombone;  Charles  plays  the  alto.  The  father,  Eli,  is 
general  manager  of  the  band,  and  sees  that  they  get  places 
and  so  forth.  They  all  live  in  Petersburg,  Ind. 

John  E.  Hendrix,  second  child  of  Charles  and  Lena 
Hendrix,  married  Elizabeth  Smith,  of  Benwood,  June  20, 
1915,  from  whom  descended  one  boy,  Paul,  who  was  born 
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June  13,  1918.  Paul  plays  the  drums  in  the  band.  They 
live  on  the  farm  near  Seelyville,  Ind. 

Julia  S.,  the  third  child  of  Charles  and  Lena  Hendrix, 
married  John  S.  Russell,  September  8,  1904.  •  To  this 
union  were  born  four  children:  Judson  C.,  born  June  20, 
1905,  married  Blanche  Thomas,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1927,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Shirley  Ann, 
born  February  4,  1929;  Dorothy  I.  Russell,  born  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1909;  Wayne  Hendrix  Russell,  born  October  10, 
1910;  Lena  Breamer  Russell,  born  December  14,  1912. 

These  children  play  the  piano.  They  all  live  in  Peters¬ 
burg,  Ind. 

>i< 

Family  of  Frank  Hendrix,  third  child  of  John  and  Re- 
liecca  Hendrix : 

Francis  Hendrix,  born  October  29,  1856,  married  Ella 
Smith,  of  Bloomington,  Ind.,  October  5,  1879.  She  was 
born  in  1859  and  died  in  August,  1918.  He  died  January 
1,  1932.  They  are  both  buried  in  the  Cottage  Hill  ceme¬ 
tery,  at  Brazil,  near  the  center  of  the  cemetery.  To  this 
union  descended  seven  children : 

Jesse,  born  Feb.  28,  1881,  died  October  13,  1881. 

Leathe,  nicknamed  “Tudie,”  born  March  2,  1882,  died 
at  Terre  Haute,  Feb.  8,  1919.  She  married  Oscar  Camp¬ 
bell  in  March,  1900,  and  to  this  union  were  born  four 
children:  Dorothy,  who  teaches  school  at  Frankfort,  Ind. 
High  School;  Raymond,  married  and  has  two  children; 
I  larriet  and  George,  who  live  at  Terre  Haute. 

Leroy,  born  Oct.  5,  1886,  served  in  the  regular  army 
for  years. 

Maude  Ethel,  born  Jan.  29,  1888,  married  Camile 
Bakeur,  and  to  this  union  was  born  one  daughter,  Eahada 
Najiebie,  May  30,  1908. 

Lucia,  born  July  23,  1889,  married  Rev.  T.  George 
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Godwin,  Dec.  15,  1915,  and  to  this  union  were  born  two 
children,  Martha,  Jan.  v31,  1917;  John,  born  May  3,  1919. 
They  live  in  Brazil.  Martha  Godwin  plays  the  piano  and 
violin,  mandolin,  flute,  and  xylophone. 

Nellie,  born  Aug.  8,  1892,  married  Raymond  Brewer, 
of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  May,  1917,  and  they  have  four 
children,  Barbara,  Josephine,  Elnora  and  Constance. 

William,  born  June  11,  1894.  He  has  served  the  re¬ 
quired  years  in  the  regular  army,  and  now  is  on  the  re¬ 
tired  list.  He  lives  in  Brazil. 

Frank,  as  he  was  known,  was  a  wonderful  musician. 
He  was  gifted  in  music,  and  could  play  any  wind  or 
string  instrument.  Pie  arranged  a  combination  of  five 
instruments  so  that  he  could  play  them  simultaneously. 
He  belonged  to  the  Brazil  Concert  Band  until  his  hearing 
failed  him,  being  one  of  the  charter  members.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  reunions  held  at  the  home  of  Jake  Ehr¬ 
lich,  another  member,  and  occasionally  went  to  the  band 
practices.  However,  he  heard  not  a  sound.  At  the  piano, 
he  mastered  all  classics,  religious  and  popular  music. 

Family  of  Laurette  Hendrix,  the  fourth  child  of  John, 
Jr.,  and  Rebecca  Graves  Hendrix: 

Laurette,  born  November  13,  1859,  married  Andrew 
Selwin  Decker,  June  13,  1875.  A.  S.  Decker  was  born 
June  16,  1850.  Both  were  born  in  Clay  county.  He  was 
the  seventh  son  of  nine  boys  born  to  his  parents,  Obadiah 
and  Sarah  Ann  Austin  Decker,  who  came  from  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  in  1848,  and  bought  160  acres  of  land  two 
miles  south  of  Staunton.  Being  the  seventh  son  won  for 
him  the  nickname  of  “Dock,’’  which  clung  to  him  through 
life.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  was  a  kind  and  loving 
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father.  He  fell  on  October  16,  1929,  and  in  one  week  to 
the  day  passed  away,  October  23,  1929.  He  was  buried 
in  Cottage  Hill  cemetery,  Brazil.  His  brothers  were 
named:  Robert,  Jesse,  William,  Elmer,  Andrew  S.,  John, 
Obe,  and  two  died  in  childhood.  All  these  brothers  lived 
past  the  alloted  span  of  years,  and  were  all  highly  re¬ 
spected  men. 

To  this  union  were  born  thirteen  children :  Walter, 
Frederick,  Edwin  S.,  Nelle,  Andrew,  Amy,  Grace,  Har¬ 
vey,  Roy,  Meda,  Mary,  Joseph,  and  Russell.  At  this  time 
all  are  living  except  one,  Andrew  C.,  who  was  accident¬ 
ally  killed  by  a  moving  block,  July  15,  1902.  A  building 
was  being  moved  by  the  old  method  of  a  spool  of  rope, 
drawn  around  the  block  by  a  horse.  In  some  manner  the 
large  pins  holding  the  great  heavy  spool  had  slipped  and 
were  insecure,  and  this  broke  loose,  flew  back,  and  at  that 
instant  Andrew,  a  sight-seer,  stepped  into  the  path  of  the 
machine,  and  was  hit,  barely  missing  John  Frew;  he  died 
in  about  fifteen  minutes.  Great  crowds  gathered  and 
were  shocked  at  the  calamity.  Andrew  was  a  favorite 
with  old  and  young  folks,  and  was  the  possessor  of  a  good 
disposition.  The  band  boys  were  lost  without  him,  as  he 
accompanied  them  on  all  their  trips,  and  took  care  of  the 
music.  This  was  a  loss  to  all,  and  his  chair  at  the  table 
was  left  vacant.  None  of  us  would  sit  there,  and  it  was 
always  a  reminder  of  one  we  loved  and  lost. 

1.  Walter,  born  Sept.  25,  1876,  married  Edna  Barry, 

and  lives  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

2.  Fred,  unmarried,  lives  at  home,  with  his  mother. 

3.  Edwin,  married  Patrice  Wolf,  has  one  daughter, 

Laura  Katherine,  who  married  William  Buch¬ 
anan,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Elizabeth.  All 
live  at  Corydon,  Ind. 
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4.  Nelle  married  Dr.  John  Jay  Hubbard,  Oct.  6,  1918, 

and  they  live  in  Brazil. 

5.  Andrew  C. 

6.  Amy  married  Joseph  D.  Bowman,  and  they  have 

one  son,  Robert.  They  lost  their  daughter,  Mar¬ 
garet,  who  died  Nov.  23,  1917.  She  was  a  very 
bright  child. 

7.  Grace,  unmarried,  and  lives  in  Chicago. 

8.  Harvey  B.  married  Evelyn  Medlin,  and  lives  in 

Terre  Haute.  He  is  a  medical  doctor  there. 
He  is  a  World  War  veteran,  serving  in  the  med¬ 
ical  corps. 

9.  Roy  L.  married  Ruth  Harrington,  and  they  have 

four  children,  Robert,  Marilyn,  Norman,  and 
Roger.  They  live  in  Chicago,  Ill.  Roy  is  a 
World  War  veteran,  having  spent  twenty-one 
months  in  France  in  the  military  police  depart¬ 
ment. 

10.  Meda  married  Hugh  Lenhart,  the  son  of  Joseph 

and  Sade  Lenhart,  and  lives  in  Sterling,  Colo. 
They  lost  their  one  son.  Hugh  is  manager  of 
Cities  Service  Company,  with  offices  at  that 
place. 

11.  Mary  married  Curtis  Bingham,  of  Los  Angeles, 

Calif.,  and  lives  there.  They  are  the  parents  of 
three  children,  Mary  Jane,  Charles,  and  Richard. 

12.  Joseph  married  Lucille  Laverty,  and  they  have  one 

.  child.  Tommy.  Joe  is  a  dentist,  and  lives  in 
Brazil. 

13.  Russell,  the  thirteenth  child,  lives  in  Pasadena, 

Calif.,  and  is  a  specialist  in  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat.  Russell  Marchant  Decker  married  Vir¬ 
ginia  Duncan  Raff,  of  Evanston,  111.,  and  lives 
in  Pasadena,  Calif.  They  were  married  Nov.  16, 
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1935.  He  was  born  during  the  days  of  the 
World’s  Fair  in  St.  Louis,  and  Roy  was  born 
during  the  days  of  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago, 
in  the  year  1893. 

Thus  this  family  is  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  All  are  musicians.  The  eldest,  Walter,  being 
able  to  master  any  wind  or  string  instrument.  For  many 
years  the  family  composed  quite  an  orchestra.  The  par¬ 
ents  were  musicians,  also.  Laurette  does  fine  needle  work. 

^  >jc  >{<  ^ 

Lucy  Hendrix,  the  sixth  child  of  John,  Jr.,  and  Rebecca 
Graves  Hendrix,  was  born  January  16,  1864,  at  Brazil, 
and  married  John  Brownlee,  March  22,  1884.  He  was 
born  in  1857,  and  died  April  15,  1922.  She  was  a  good 
mother,  and  a  gifted  artist.  Her  paintings  and  needle 
work  won  prizes  in  her  day.  She  died  February  9,  1908, 
and  both  are  buried  in  Cottage  Hill  cemetery,  Brazil.  To 
them  were  born  five  children : 

1.  Edmund  Mungo  Brownlee  was  born  March  2, 

1886.  He  is  employed  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  and  lives  at  Ben  Davis,  Ind. 
He  married  Miss  Stella  Stonebraker,  Nov.  15, 
1908.  To  this  union  were  born  five  children: 
Mary  Frances,  born  March  19,  1912,  and  she 
married  Buell  Bush  in  June,  1932;  John  David, 
born  April  17,  1913;  Margaret  Elizabeth,  born 
Dec.  28,  1917 ;  Emma  Catherine,  born  Nov.  25, 
1920;  Alice  Jean,  born  Aug.  30,  1925. 

2.  Ada  N.,  born  July  3,  1889;  died  when  two  years 

old. 

3.  Harry  M.  Brownlee,  the  third  child  of  John  and 

Lucy  Hendrix  Brownlee,  was  born  June  3,  1890, 
and  he  is  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He 
married  Anna  Mae  Miller,  Oct.  3,  1909,  and  to 
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this  union  were  born  two  children :  Anita  Jose¬ 
phine,  born  Feb.  10,  1911,  and  who  was  married 
to  Robert  W.  Platte,  of  Indianapolis,  Nov.  14, 
1935 ;  Robert  Miller,  born  Feb.  9,  1920. 

4.  Clara  Katherine  Brownlee,  the  fourth  child  of  John 

and  Lucy  Brownlee,  was  born  Oct.  19,  1892. 
She  lives  in  Riley,  Ind.  She  married  Fred  Smith, 
June,  1910,  from  whom  descended  seven  chil¬ 
dren  :  Edith  Geneva,  born  Dec.  10,  1911  ;  Phillis, 
born  Aug.  31,  1913;  Elsie,  born  Dec.  3,  1915; 
Paul,  born  May  18,  1918;  Byron  Frederick,  born 
Jan.  12,  1921  ;  Sara  Elizabeth,  born  July  1,  1923 ; 
Gilbert,  born  Dec.  27,  1925.  Edith  Geneva  mar¬ 
ried  Harvey  Orman,  August,  1931,  and  they 
have  one  daughter,  Mary  Orman,  born  June  5, 
1932. 

5.  James  J.  Brownee,  the  fifth  child  of  John  and  Lucy 

Hendrix  Brownlee,  was  born  June  17,  1895,  and 
he  married  Miss  Irma  Bivins,  June  17,  1916. 
To  this  union  were  born  four  children:  Wil¬ 
liam,  born  Sept.  12,  1917 ;  Elizabeth  Faye,  born 
June  13,  1919;  twins,  Harold  and  Ruth,  born 
July  8,  1923.  James  also  works  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  and  lives  at  Ben  Davis,  Ind. 

^  ^  Ji«  ;)« 

Family  of  Mary  Hendrix,  better  known  as  “Molly,”  the 
seventh  child  of  John  and  Rebecca  Graves  Hendrix. 

Mary  Hendrix  was  born  in  Brazil,  December  28,  1867, 
and  married  William  Reddie,  a  son  of  Charles  Reddie,  a 
pioneer  coal  operator  of  Clay  county.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  April  27,  1887,  and  to  this  union  were  born  seven 
children :  Charles,  William,  Ruth,  Frank,  Robert,  Albert, 
and  Richard. 

1.  Charles,  born  Nov.  11,  1888,  married  Beulah  Scan- 
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ton,  and  to  this  union  were  born  two  children, 
Mary  Lou  and  Frank.  They  live  in  Brazil. 

2.  William,  born  Dec.  14,  1889,  married  Maybelle 

Peck,  of  Terre  Haute,  and  they  have  one  child. 
They  live  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  William  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Rose  Polytechnic  School  of  Terre  Haute. 

3.  Ruth,  born  Nov.  1,  1892,  married  Roy  V.  Tozer, 

and  they  have  two  children,  Mary  Jane,  who  at¬ 
tends  Iowa  University,  and  Billy,  in  Indiana 
University,  studying  law.  Roy  Tozer  is  prose¬ 
cutor  of  Brazil,  and  is  a  lawyer. 

4.  Francis,  born  July  14,  1894;  died  March  29,  1896. 

5.  Robert,  born  Oct.  29,  1902,  graduated  at  Rose 

Polytechnic  Institute,  and  now  located  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Robert  Reddie  married  Florence 
Elliot,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Oct.  6,  1934. 

6.  Albert,  born  March  6,  1907.  He  lives  in  Indian¬ 

apolis,  with  his  mother. 

7.  Richard,  born  June  6,  1909,  and  now  in  the  service 

of  marine  navigation.  He  lives  in  Indianapolis, 
with  his  mother. 

William  Reddie  died  January  6,  1929,  at  the  home  in 
Indianapolis,  age  65  years.  He  was  an  official  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  served  many  years  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Mary  Hendrix  Reddie  lives  in  the  home  place,  814  East 
Drive,  Woodruff  Place,  Indianapolis.  She  is  a  lovable 
woman,  and  has  a  fine  family.  She  is  gifted  in  needle¬ 
work  and  art,  and  has  done  much  in  this  line. 

^  ^  >}c 

Minnie  Hendrix,  the  eighth  child  of  John  Hendrix,  Jr., 
and  Rebecca  Graves  Hendrix,  was  born  July  12,  1871. 
After  finishing  her  school,  she  attended  St.  Mary’s  of  the 
Woods,  at  Terre  Haute.  She  was  gifted  with  art  and 
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did  much  needlework.  She  married  George  Ira  Kisner, 
of  Terre  Haute,  on  October  22,  1890.  To  them  were  born 
seven  children.  Minnie  died  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  March  5, 
1927.  She  is  buried  in  Summit  Lawn  cemetery,  Brazil. 
Their  children  are  as  follows : 

1.  Esther,  born  Feb.  12,  1892,  married  Raymond  Ar¬ 

thur  Smith,  June  29,  1915.  They  live  in  Detroit, 
Mich.  To  them  descended  two  children :  Louise, 
born  July  29,  1917;  Marguerite,  born  Aug.  1, 
1823.  Esther  graduated  at  Purdue  University. 

2.  David  Taylor  Kisner,  born  Aug.  25,  1893 ;  died 

in  1895. 

3.  Marguerite,  born  March  13,  1894.  She  graduated 

at  Indiana  University,  and  taught  in  the  Terre 
Haute  schools.  She  married  Lotus  Dale  Mc- 
Grew,  Nov.  25,  1920.  To  this  union  was  born 
one  daughter,  Charlotte,  Oct.  1,  1921.  They  live 
in  Chicago.  Marguerite  died  May  20,  1932,  and 
is  buried  at  Terre  Haute. 

4.  Ethel  was  born  March  28,  1896.  She  graduated 

at  Indiana  University,  and  taught  in  the  Terre 
Haute  schools.  She  married  Charles  Krieg  Fail¬ 
ing,  of  Terre  Haute,  and  to  this  union  were  born 
two  children :  Marion  Ethel  Failing,  born  Oct. 
23,  1919;  Charles  Kisner  Failing,  born  Aug.  3, 
1921.  Ethel  was  again  married  to  Charles  Drake, 
Nov.  1,  1930.  They  live  in  Terre  Haute. 

5.  Paul,  born  Sept.  20,  1900.  He  graduated  in  med¬ 

icine  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  still  is  located. 
He  married  Ethel  Cox,  Dec.  1,  1925. 

6.  Harriet  was  born  Nov.  6,  1897.  She  graduated  in 

Terre  Haute  schools  and  taught.  She  married 
James  Ralph  Peters,  June  6,  1922.  To  them 
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was  born  one  daughter,  Helen  Lucille,  March 
29,  1923.  They  live  in  Terre  Haute. 

7.  George  Robert  Kisner,  born  Oct.  5,  1907.  Grad¬ 
uated  in  law  at  Indiana  University.  Located  at 
Terre  Haute. 

Harry  Day  Hendrix,  the  ninth  child  of  John  Hendrix, 
Jr.,  and  Rebecca  Graves  Hendrix,  was  born  September  17, 
1874,  at  Brazil.  He  married  Era  Turner,  of  Scottsburg, 
Ind.,  December  25,  1907.  She  was  born  September  12, 
1886,  and  died  July  19,  1912.  Her  death  was  caused  by 
child  birth,  and  both  died  and  were  buried  in  the  same 
casket,  at  Cottage  Hill  cemetery.  Their  children  were : 

Ruth,  married  and  lives  in  New  Albany,  Ind.  Has  two 
children. 

Clyde  died  in  1928,  when  20  years  old. 

Doris  married  and  lives  in  Indianapolis. 


CHAPTER  VI 


STUNKARD  FAMILY  HISTORY 

Information  from  the  obituary  of  Robert  Stunkard, 
November  5,  1879:  Nancy  Henderson,  G.  W.  Stunkard, 
Alexander  McDonald,  Wm.  Moore. 

— J.  R.  Stunkard,  1929. 

James  Stunkard  was  born  in  County  Down,  Ireland. 
He,  with  two  brothers,  all  Protestants,  left  Ireland  during 
some  religious  disturbance,  and  came  to  the  United  States. 

James  settled  in  Huntingdon  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
married  Margaret  Roberts.  (He  lost  trace  of  his 
brothers.)  Six  children  were  born  to  them: 

James. 

Robert,  born  April  9,  1796,  in  Huntingdon  county, 
Pennsylvania  (this  is  the  first  positive  date). 

Nancy  married  Rankin. 

Margaret  married  Bricker. 

Jane  married  Chanon. 

Martha  married  Alexander  McDonald. 

James  Stunkard  moved  to  Indiana  county,  Pennsylvania, 
one  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of  Homer  City,  about 
1820. 

Robert  Stunkard  moved  to  Richland  county,  Ohio,  in 
1822,  and  married  Lavina  Alverson,  September  3,  1823. 
Eleven  children  were  born :  David,  William  Perry, 
Phoebe  Jane  (Hendrix),  Nancy  Ferguson,  Mary  Marrow, 
James,  Nancy  Louise  (Henderson),  Miles  W.  (called 
Polk,  died  during  the  Civil  War),  George  W.  . 

Lavina  Alverson,  daughter  of  John  and  Phoebe  Alver¬ 
son,  of  English  descent,  was  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  April 
4,  1804;  died  May  20,  180,  in  Clay  county,  Indiana. 
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Sisters:  Saloma  Moore,  wife  of  John  Moore,  Brazil, 
Ind. ;  Juliet  Merchant,  Alma  Center,  Wis. 

Francis  Foster,  brother  Uriah  Alverson. 

Robert  Stunkard  sought  a  new  location  in  1837  and 
went  west  by  team  and  wagon,  over  part  of  what  is  now 
Iowa  (then  Wisconsin),  and  wintered  1837  and  1838  at 
Rock  Island,  Ill. ;  came  back  to  Clay  county,  Indiana,  and 
entered  land  one  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Brazil  and 
lived  there  until  his  death,  September  5,  1879.  He  made 
one  visit  to  the  old  Ohio  home,  walking  both  ways.  He 
was  the  father  of  Phoebe  Jane  Stunkard  Hendrix,  who  was 
the  wife  of  Eli  Hendrix,  pioneer. 

Robert  Stunkard,  born  April  9,  1796,  in  Huntingdon 
county,  Pennsylvania,  married  Lavina  Alverson,  who  was 
born  April  30,  1804.  They  were  married  September  18, 
1823,  and  to  this  union  were  born  eleven  children: 

David  Stunkard,  born  Nov.  4,  1824,  married. 

William  Perry  Stunkard,  born  Aug.  10,  1826,  married 
Nancy  Hendrix,  July  4,  1850;  descended  eight  children. 

Phoebe  Jane  Stunkard,  born  July  29,  1828,  married  Eli 
Hendrix,  June  14,  1849,  and  to  this  union  were  born  two 
daughters.  She  died  April  30,  1906. 

Mary  M.  Stunkard,  born  Sept.  25,  1830;  died  in  in¬ 
fancy. 

Mary  Ann  Stunkard,  born  July  29,  1832. 

Nancy  Ferguson  Stunkard,  born  Aug.  10,  1834. 

James  Stunkard,  born  Dec.  31,  1835,  married.  He  died 
in  1887.  His  wife  was  born  in  1840,  and  died  in  1902. 

Nancy  Louise  Stunkard,  born  Aug.  11,  1838,  married 
Thomas  Henderson,  and  to  this  union  were  born  children. 

Robert  Stunkard,  born  Feb.  9,  1841. 

Miles  V.  Stunkard,  born  Oct.  26,  1842,  called  “Polk,” 
died  in  service  of  his  country. 

George  Stunkard,  born  Aug.  5,  1846. 
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Lavina  Stunkard,  the  mother,  died  May  20,  1870. 

Robert  Stunkard,  the  father,  died  March  6,  1879. 

Family  of  Perry  and  Nancy  Hendrix  Stunkard: 

Ross  M.  Stunkard,  born  May  27,  1851,  at  Brazil,  lived 
there  all  his  life.  He  died  May  29,  1908,  and  is  buried  in 
Cottage  Hill  cemetery.  On  October  9,  1875,  he  married 
Miss  Nora  Day,  from  whom  have  descended:  Guy,  born 
December  20,  1878.  He  married  Elizabeth  Ehrlich,  of 
Turner,  who  died  in  1905.  Later  he  married  Bessie 
Skean,  and  to  this  union  was  born  a  boy,  Ross,  born  in 
1913,  in  Shellbrook,  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  Guy  lives 
in  Canada.  Ross  Stunkard,  son  of  Guy  and  Bessie  Stun¬ 
kard,  married  Eloise  Winkler,  of  Indianapolis,  October  6, 
1934. 

Floy,  born  Oct.  14,  1880;  died  Nov.  6,  1882. 

May,  born  Aug.  11,  1882,  and  lived  to  be  a  fine  young 
lady.  She  was  an  experienced  graduate  nurse,  and  during 
the  care  of' a  consumptive  young  lady  she  contracted  the 
dreaded  disease  herself,  and  died  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on 
Jan.  19,  1910.  She  was  greatly  mourned  by  all  who  knew 
the  lovable  girl. 

Marguerite  was  born  March  8,  1888.  She  married  Tom 
Crawford,  who  later  died.  She  again  married.  She  has 
no  children. 

^  ^ 

Theodosia  Stunkard,  the  second  child  of  Perry  and 
Nancy  Stunkard,  was  born  January  4,  1853,  and  lived  in 
Denver  during  her  married  life.  She  married  Charles  S. 
Barrick,  May  1,  1873.  She  died  in  1925,  at  Denver,  Colo. 
Her  husband  also  died  at  Denver,  in  1927.  He  was  an 
owner  of  mines.  To  this  union  were  born :  William, 
born  April  15,  1874,  and  he  married  Lena  E.  Hall,  May 
14,  1895  ;  Blanche,  born  Jan.  27,  1876,  and  married  Will 
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Griffith;  Edna,  born  Sept.  2,  1880,  lives  at  the  home¬ 
stead;  Jesse,  born  June  22,  1883,  married  Herbert  Blood. 

Ransom  Stunkard,  the  third  child  of  Perry  and  Nancy 
Hendrix  Stunkard,  was  born  May  27,  1860.  He  has 
lived  in  Brazil  all  his  life.  He  married  Miss  Jesse  Wood, 
of  Brazil,  August  4,  1881,  and  to  this  union  descended  six 
children :  Amy,  Roy,  Helen,  Margoria,  who  died  Aug. 
30,  1894,  Hugh  and  Jesse.  Roy  married  Miss  Buck  and 
they  have  children.  Hugh  married  Avis  Gilfillian  and 
they  have  children.  Mrs.  Ransom  Stunkard  died  March 
12,  1926.  She  was  born  Sept.  27,  1858. 

SjS  >i<  ^  Hi 

John  Robin  Stunkard,  the  fourth  child  of  Perry  and 
Nancy  Plendrix  Stunkard,  was  born  April  20,  1862,  at 
Brazil.  He  and  his  brothers  followed  the  blacksmith 
and  carriage  business  that  was  established  by  their  Grand¬ 
father  Hendrix,  in  1845,  and  continued  on  the  same  block 
that  was  chosen  by  the  Grandfather  Hendrix.  The  busi¬ 
ness  continues  on  today.  In  April,  1932,  the  business  was 
sold  to  Ira  and  his  son,  Lewis,  who  continue  the  same. 
Robin  and  Ransom,  whose  health  had  broken,  sold  their 
shares,  to  retire. 

Robin  married  Mary  Bauer,  September  24,  1881,  who 
died  September  30,  1896.  To  this  union  were  born,  Ethel, 
Otis,  and  Will.  Will  died  in  1911  ;  he  was  born  in  1888. 
Ethel  married  Tom  Campbell,  and  to  this  union  was  born 
one  girl,  Martha.  Otis  married  Beulah  Turner,  and  to 
this  union  was  born  one  boy,  Robert.  Robin  married 
again  Miss  Emma  Ridpath,  of  Greencastle,  the  sister  of 
the  great  historian.  This  marriage  took  place  October  22, 
1898.  Emma  died  in  1928,  and  is  buried  in  Cottage  Hill 
cemetery,  Brazil. 
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Lula  Stunkard,  the  fifth  child  of  Perry  and  Nancy 
Plendrix  Stunkard,  was  born  May  1,  1865.  She  married 
Frank  Murphy,  December  23,  1891.  She  died  December 
7,  1929.  He  died  in  1922. 

Ira  Stunkard,  the  sixth  child  of  Perry  and  Nancy  Hen¬ 
drix  Stunkard,  was  born  July  4,  1868.  He  married  Ada 
Crontz,  and  to  this  union  was  born  one  boy,  Lewis,  who 
is  in  business  today  with  his  father.  Lewis  married  Max¬ 
ine  Pratt,  of  Terre  Haute,  June  15,  1933. 

^  ^  ^  ijc  5j< 

Ada  Stunkard,  the  seventh  child  of  Perry  and  Nancy 
Hendrix  Stunkard,  was  born  October  10,  1873.  She  mar¬ 
ried  Edgar  E.  Elliott,  October  14,  1896.  One  child  died. 
She  lives  in  Greenfield,  Ill. 

Ina  Stunkard,  the  eighth  child  of  Perry  and  Nancy  Hen¬ 
drix  Stunkard,  married  Austin  Shattuck,  of  Brazil,  and  to 
this  union  was  born  one  boy,  Stanford.  He  married  Ruth 
Englehart,  and  all  live  in  Brazil. 


CHAPTER  VII 


REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  HISTORY 

For  the  benefit  of  th^  sons  and  daughters  of  this  early 
American  family  that  wish  the  honor  of  being  the  son  or 
daughter  of  a  Revolutionist,  and  desire  a  direct  lineal  de¬ 
scent  for  the  proof  thereof,  the  following  is  recorded  for 
that  especial  purpose. 

The  two  Hendrix  brothers,  Adam  and  Frederick,  came 
to  America  in  the  year  of  1609,  and  settled  in  what  is  now 
New  York  City.  Of  Frederick’s  three  sons  and  some 
daughters,  they  emigrated  to  other  places.  Henry  and 
Peter  to  Maryland;  Joseph  to  New  Jersey.  This  of  the 
second  generation.  Then  of  the  third  are  Henry  and 
Peter,  grandsons  of  Frederick  Hendrix  (or  ick).  These 
brothers  emigrated  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Here, 
our  ancestor,  Henry,  buys  a  farm  or  plantation,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  rear  his  large  family,  which  is  about  the  count  of 
fifteen.  The  farm  (as  we  call  it)  is  on  the  river,  not  so 
many  miles  from  Salisbury,  N.  C.  It  has  never  passed 
out  of  the  ownership  of  the  Hendrix  family  to  this  date. 
The  old  cemetery  which  contains  the  grave  of  this  same 
Henry  Hendrix,  is  to  be  seen  at  this  place,  and  the  reason 
that  his  faithful  wife’s  grave  is  not  to  be  found  there  was 
that  she  came  to  Indiana,  with  her  son,  Henry  and  family, 
and  died  in  the  said  state,  living  to  a  ripe  old  age  of  104 
years  or  more.  She  died  August  3,  1834,  at  Jamestown, 
Ind. 

The  records  of  the  war  and  the  birth  of  the  first  chil¬ 
dren  were  lost  at  the  time  the  court  house  was  set  afire 
by  the  British,  in  1781,  as  so  related  by  verbal  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  descendants.  A  record  of  births  of  nine  chil- 
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dren  are  to  be  had  in  records  of  today.  Much  has  been 
told  of  the  hardships  of  the  dark  days  of  that  period. 
Farms  were  foraged  and  destroyed  hy  the  British,  and  this 
farm  was  one  that  received  more  than  its  share,  as  it  was 
in  a  direct  line  of  battle.  Tradition,  the  oral  transmis¬ 
sion  of  events,  through  the  successive  generations,  with¬ 
out  written  memorials,  have  given  to  us  many  records  of 
value. 

The  oldest  children,  the  cousins,  the  uncles,  were  all  in 
the  war,  and  fought  for  the  freedom  of  our  own  people ; 
proud  to  protect  the  innocent  women  and  children,  and  try 
to  save  their  homes. 

Most  of  the  Carolina  Hendrix’s  were  in  the  Marion 
Brigade.  In  the  visit  to  North  Carolina,  one  of  our  Hen¬ 
drix’  related  the  following:  A  South  Carolina  planter, 
Francis  Marion,  organized  and  commanded  what  was 
known  as  “Marion’s  Brigade”  ;  also  called  “Marion’s  Par- 
tison  Corps,”  and  for  three  years  was  a  terror  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  In  this  lot  were  our  ancestors.  They  fought  on  the 
Peedee  river,  and  on  the  Santes.  General  Marion  had 
such  devoted  followers  that  they  gave  the  British  little 
peace.  Knowing  all  the  paths  in  and  through  the  woods 
and  marshes,  shrinking  from  no  hardship,  they  sprang 
upon  the  invaders  at  unexpected  moments  and  captured 
numbers  greatly  superior  to  their  own.  The  women  as¬ 
sisted  in  every  w^ay,  in  maintaining  their  share  of  the  de¬ 
fense.  Other  battles  mentioned  as  having  our  relation  to 
share  in  were :  King’s  Mountain,  Camden,  Cowpen’s,  and 
on  down  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  the  battle  of  the  Cow- 
pen’s  the  most  extraordinary  victory  of  the  war  was  due 
to  the  spirit  and  ability  of  General  Morgan,  who  was 
bravely  supported  by  his  officers  and  men. 

In  our  school  days  we  read  and  study  all  this  history, 
and  know  of  these  battles,  yet  we  do  not  stop  to  realize 
that  our  own  families  played  a  part.  For  instance,  in  the 
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old  “Eclectic”  History  of  the  U.  S.,  quotes  thusly :  “The 
American  militia  at  first  gave  way,  and  the  Regulars  fell 
back  to  a  better  position.  The  British,  supposing  that  they 
had  gained  an  uncommonly  easy  victory,  rushed  forward, 
when  they  were  surprised  by  the  sudden  facing  about  of 
the  Continentals,  who  poured  upon  them  so  deadly  a  fire 
that  they  had  to  run  in  their  turn.  They  were  pursued 
twenty  miles  by  Col.  Washington,  and  lost  800  men,  with 
all  their  arms  and  cannon,  while  the  Americans  lost  only 
12  men  killed  and  60  men  wounded.  When  Cornwallis 
heard  of  this  reverse  he  pursued  Morgan,  who  was  now 
joined  by  Greene  and  the  main  army.  The  Americans 
were  across  the  Catawba  river  when  the  British  came  in 
sight,  but  night  and  a  heavy  rain  checked  Cornwallis  and 
his  men,  and  they  were  delayed  three  days,  owing  to  the 
river  being  too  deep  to  ford.  Greene  pushed  on  to  the 
Yadkin  river,  and  secured  all  its  boats.  Cornwallis  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  again  came  in  sight  of  the  Americans  just  as 
they  had  crossed  the  stream.  (This  all  comes  in  our  an¬ 
cestral  life.)  Again  sudden  and  heavy  rains  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Regulars.  Two  days  later  a  similar  race  be¬ 
gan  for  the  fords  of  the  Dan  river,  and  again  a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain  saved  our  men  as  if  the  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence  interferred.  In  spite  of  suffering  and  poverty  the 
brave  people  won  out.  The  battles  of  Guilford  Court¬ 
house  and  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  followed  later,  and 
great  losses  were  sustained ;  but  in  nine  months,  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas  had  been  recovered.” 

A  list  of  Hendrix’s  can  be  found  in  the  Congressional 
Records. 

Cornwallis  and  his  men  stripped  the  Hendrix  farm 
(our  several  great-grandfather’s)  that  is  located  near 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 

All  this  history  comes  to  us  from  the  succeeding  gener- 
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ations,  verbally.  This  Henry  Hendrix  is  our  own  direct 
ancestor,  and  the  stories  have  been  kept  alive  by  Eli 
Hendrix,  to  whom  we  owe  tribute,  and  in  his  own  personal 
talks  with  our  several  great-grandmother’s,  Ruth  Knott 
Hendrix,  the  wife  of  this  same  Henry  Hendrix,  who  lived 
on  the  farm  and  experienced  the  ravages  of  the  armies  in 
the  days  of  Revolution.  Many  other  stories  can  be  told, 
proving  the  accuracy  of  the  histories  that  are  studied  in 
our  own  schools.  These  older  folks  are  passing  on,  and 
unless  we  put  in  print,  these  records  would  soon  be  lost  or 
forsaken.  In  order  to  have  direct  lineage  for  the  D.  A.  R. 
and  S.  A.  R.  the  rules  do  not  require  ancestors  to  have 
the  record  of  a  soldier,  but  only  to  have  committed  an 
“Overt  Act”  against  the  Crown  of  England.  This  forag¬ 
ing  of  the  farm  of  the  said  “Henry  Hendrix”  is  an  “Overt 
Act,”  as  he  was  born  in  1700,  and  would  have  been  over 
75  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  war. 

Use  this  record  for  such  in  making  out  your  applica¬ 
tion:  Henry  Hendrix,  1700,  married  Ruth  Knott,  birth 
about  1703  or  1730;  Henry,  their  fourth  child  of  record, 
born  1768,  married  Martha  Day,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  John  and  Abigail  Poe  Day  (another  trail),  then  their 
first  child,  John,  born  in  1798  (my  grandfather),  married 
Nancy  Whitaker;  then  you  can  follow  along  from  here 
your  own  ancestors.  Mine  happens  to  be  from  the  fourth 
child  of  John  and  Nancy  Whitaker,  John,  Jr.,  who  was 
the  father  of  my  mother. 

Use  the  records  of  previous  chapters. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


DISCREPANCY  IN  THE  SPELLING  OF  THE 

FAMILY  NAME 


The  Hendrix  family  tree,  since  the  first  transplanting 
at  New  Amsterdam  from  the  parent  country,  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago,  has  put  forth  numerous  branches  and 
branchlets,  casting  its  lines  out  into  many  of  the  Middle, 
Southern  and  Western  States  of  the  Union.  But  it  is 
universally  accepted  and  agreed  that  all  have  sprung  from 
the  same  parent  family,  immigrants  from  Holland  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From  this  unan- 
mity  of  belief  as  to  the  singleness  of  the  parent  stock  it  is 
easily  deductible  that  there  was  originally  but  one  way  of 
spelling  the  name,  and  equally  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  changes  which  have  come  about,  whether  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  ancestral  nativity  or  in  the  country  of  their  adop¬ 
tion,  are  to  be  attributed  to  circumstantial  and  local  causes. 
The  name  was  probably  originally  spelled  Hendrick,  sub¬ 
sequently  Hendricks,  and  at  a  still  later  day,  Hendrix,  and 
in  some  instances  Hendryx  and  Hendrik. 

The  earliest  records  in  this  country  to  which  appeal  can 
be  taken  are  the  Genealogical,  Biographical  and  Colonial 
Histories  of  New  York,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  among 
the  arrivals  from  Holland,  for  a  period  of  over  thirty 
years — from  1634  to  1666 — were  a  number  of  immigrants 
of  this  name,  with  the  four  spellings — Hendrick,  Hen¬ 
dricks,  Hendricx,  Hendrix — the  “Hendricks”  predominat¬ 
ing.  On  appeal  to  the  court  records  of  Rowan  county, 
North  Carolina,  a  century  or  more  later,  are  found  the 
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spellings — Hendrick,  Hendricks,  Hendrix — the  last  form 
then  predominating. 

Succeeding  the  Revolution,  there  was  a  flow  of  popu¬ 
lation  from  North  Carolina  into  other  states  north  and 
west,  by  which  branches  of  the  family  were  widely  dis¬ 
tributed,  each  retaining  the  adopted  spelling  of  their  re¬ 
spective  names,  with  but  few  subsequent  changes,  and 
these  from  only  trivial  causes,  perhaps  only  as  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  personal  whims  and  preferences. 

Still  another  century  or  more  later,  as  attested  by  the 
correspondence  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  necessary  data  from  which  to  compile  this  brief  his¬ 
tory,  this  diversity  is  preserved,  as  it  may  ever  be.  Cor¬ 
respondents  from  Georgia,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
New  York  subscribe  themselves  “Hendrix,’’  while  from 
South  Carolina  and  Northern  Indiana  they  write  it  “Hen¬ 
dricks”  and  “Hendrix.” 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  further  cited  that  copyings 
from  family  genealogy  indicate  pretty  clearly  that  Eli  and 
Isaac  Hendrix,  of  the  fifth  generation,  kept  their  family 
records  in  the  name  “Hendricks,”  the  only  survivors  of 
the  former,  as  shown  by  correspondence,  still  adhering  to 
this  form. 

In  an  abstract  of  title  to  the  property  of  Henry  Hen¬ 
dricks,  County  of  Rowan,  State  of  North  Carolina,  re¬ 
ceived  from  Wm.  D.  Kizziah,  Register  of  Deeds,  for 
Rowan  county,  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  the  date  March  23,  1933, 
states  the  following  data:  Grant  of  land,  number  1150 — 
dated  October  23,  1786 — Description  of  land :  250  Acres 
at  head  of  Buffalo  Creek,  adjoining  Frederick  Cooper, 
State  of  North  Carolina,  to  Henry  Hendricks — (our 
forefather.) 

What’s  in  a  name?  A  good  name  is  better  than  riches, 
is  an  old  proverb.  Hendrix  is  a  name  with  a  punch.  It 
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means  head,  a  real  head.  It  is  character.  To  be  a  lineal 
to  people,  that  had  the  courage  to  come  to  an  unknown 
land,  to  fight  for  the  right  to  live,  to  endure  hardships, 
to  help  make  the  backbone  of  this  very  country  that  we 
live  in  today,  should  be  the  pride  and  joy  of  every  de¬ 
scendant  that  lives  today.  No  birth  control  is  ever  toler¬ 
ated.  Most  all  families  are  large.  What  is  a  generation, 
and  how  are  they  numbered?  In  this  book  the  period  is 
based  on  just  what  is  known  of  a  definite  time. 

Generally,  it  is  regarded  as  about  thirty-three  years, 
based  on  three  generations  to  a  century,  but  computed 
from  the  average  age  between  the  birth  of  parents  and  of 
the  children.  The  generation  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
more  than  fifty  years.  One  calculation  is  based  on  the 
average  reigns  of  French  kings,  but  the  choice  of  systems 
is  so  wide  that  nearly  any  length  of  time  can  be  defended. 
Few  families  of  today  can  show  four  or  five  generations 
living  at  one  time.  This  is  probably  due  to  discontinuance 
of  early  marriages ;  in  the  old  days,  girls  were  married  at 
sixteen  years  of  age,  where  in  this  day  the  average  would 
hardly  be  at  twenty-five  years.  Same  as  to  men.  In 
days  gone  by  a  man  was  usually  married  at  twenty  years, 
where  today  would  probably  average  thirty  years.  Thus, 
our  tree  of  life  will  never  have  the  spreading  branches, 
as  of  a  live  oak,  but  will  look  more  like,  in  years  to  come, 
a  lombardy  poplar.  If  you  ever  have  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Lanier  Home  at  Madison,  Ind.,  be  sure  and  ask 
to  see  the  Tree  of  Life,  that  once  belonged  to  George 
Washington.  This  will  convince  you  of  the  spreading- 
chestnut  tree  and  live  oaks,  in  comparison  to  life.  This 
book  carries  along  the  Hendrix  history,  but  the  families 
branching  by  marriages  is  given  so  other  children  can 
follow  up  their  own  lineage. 
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A  Letter 

In  a  letter  received  by  Eli  Hendrix,  Brazil,  Ind.,  from 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  December  30,  1902,  from  John  A. 
Hendricks,  of  the  Carolina  Hendricks : 

In  regard  to  your  letter  pertaining  to  our  family  rec¬ 
ords,  the  letter  was  forwarded  to  me  several  days  ago  by 
my  wife,  from  North  Carolina. 

My  father,  Joseph  A.  Hendricks,  now  resides  at  Ten- 
nison,  David  county.  North  Carolina,  where  my  great¬ 
grandfather,  Isaac  Hendricks,  settled  about  the  year  of 
1792,  which  was  then  a  part  of  Rowan  county,  and  about 
ten  miles  north  of  Salisbury,  between  the  North  Yadkin 
and  South  Yadkin  rivers,  about  four  miles  from  where 
they  run  together. 

From  a  deed  in  possession  of  my  father  for  the  old 
homestead  that  my  great-grandfather,  Isaac  Hendricks, 
purchased  in  the  year  1792,  the  name  is  spelled,  ,‘Hen- 
!  dricks.”  The  “x”  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  original 
f  name.  Formerly,  our  name  was  very  commonly  spelled 
“Hendrix,”  but  that  is  not  the  correct  way  to  spell  our 
name. 

I  have  heard  my  father  say  many  times  that  my  great¬ 
grandfather,  Isaac,  and  his  twjD  brothers,  Solomon,  I  re¬ 
member  was  the  name  of  one,  but  just  now  I  cannot  re¬ 
call  the  other,  came  from  Virginia  to  North  Carolina. 
My  great-grandfather  settled  at  the  old  homestead,  the 
place  where  my  father  now  resides.  One  of  the  brothers 
went  to  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  one  to  Indiana.  I 
have  never  learned,  as  yet,  at  what  time  they  came  from  • 
Virginia  to  North  Carolina.  It  may  have  been  several 
years  before  my  great-grandfather  purchased  the  old 
homestead. 

I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  my  ancestors  took 
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part  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  My  father’s  father  was 
named  Thomas  Hendricks.  My  father  had  one  brother 
named  Thomas,  one  Isaac  and  one  John  Henry  Hendricks. 
The  “A”  in  my  father’s  name  stands  for  Addison,  and 
ancestors  from  Virginia  and  earlier  years  are  uncertain. 
The  name  Van  Eaton  is  a  common  name  in  Davis  and 
Rowan  counties.  Also  the  name  of  Whitaker. 

When  I  talk  with  my  father,  I  will  be  able  to  send  more 
data.  We  are  probably  from  the  same  tree. 

I  am  here  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  in  the  capacity  of 
attorney  for  the  United  States.  My  residence  address  is 
Marshall,  N.  C. 

Phillip  Maroney,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  can  give  you  in¬ 
formation,  and  in  regard  to  Van  Eaton,  they  live  in 
Mocksville,  Davis  county.  North  Carolina. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  know  of  your  investigations, 
and  will  aid  you  in  your  research  work.  Yours  very 
truly,  John  A.  Hendricks. 

In  another  letter  from  Kemp  P.  Battle,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.,  he  states  the^  old  way  of  pronouncing  and  spelling 
“Rowan”  was  “Rone”  county.  Also,  the  spelling  of 
“cks”  and  “x”  in  the  Hendrix  name. 


CHAPTER  IX 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  HENDRIX  FAMILY 
(As  Related  by  Eli  Hendrix,  Pioneer) 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Hendrix  family  is  that 
of  hard  workers,  and  honest.  They  are  stout  in  build, 
athletic,  medium  in  height,  have  light  hair  and  fair  com¬ 
plexion  ;  blue  eyes  and  rather  prominent  features ;  good 
constitution ;  moral  and  law-abiding  citizens ;  reserved, 
but  not  distant  in  sociability,  and  given  to  hospitality ; 
independent  and  industrious.  Seldom  is  one  found  who 
is  not  an  owner  of  property.  Their  ancestors,  who  came 
from  Holland  to  America  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  were  farmers,  traders  and  sea-faring  men. 
As  they  came  with  Hudson  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  we 
infer  that  they  were  employed  by  the  Dutch  traders  and 
sailed  with  Hudson.  They  first  settled  at  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  now  New  York  City,  where  they  became  property 
owners.  From  New  Amsterdam  they  branched  out  to 
Baltimore,  and  from  Baltimore  to  the  Carolinas.  After 
the  war  of  Independence  some  came  north,  while  others 
went  farther  south;  some  moved  west  into  Tennessee, 
and  others  to  western  states. 

This  family  is  now  a  very  large  one  and  can  be  found 
in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  But  wherever  found 
are  property  owners,  nearly  always  in  lands.  In  following 
all  along  down  their  line  of  descent,  it  seems  to  have  been 
their  greatest  ambition  to  own  homes  of  their  own.  They 
were  land  owners  in  New  Amsterdam,  Maryland  and  the 
Carolinas.  Farming  has  been  their  calling  with  but  few 
exceptions ;  at  Baltimore  a  tavern  was  owned  by  certain 
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members  of  the  family,  and  a  grist-mill  is  said  to  have 
been  owned  by  others. 

The  family  has  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that,  as 
with  all  old  and  large  families,  there  comes  a  time  when 
it  will  commence  to  wane  in  numbers ;  that  time  is  near 
at  hand.  The  decrease  in  future  generations  will  be  a 
greater  per  cent,  until,  like  many  old  families  in  Europe, 
it  will  run  out  entirely.  But  with  the  decrease  in  numbers 
will  come  greater  intelligence,  greater  ability,  and  the 
accumulation  of  greater  wealth,  with  position.  The  pro¬ 
fessions  will  be  taken  up,  science  and  literature  sought 
after  and  achieved.  This  is  Nature’s  law  of  families, 
though  hundreds  of  years  may  be  required  in  its  accom¬ 
plishment,  but  the  more  rapid  the  family  increase,  the 
more  rapid,  correspondingly,  the  decrease.  In  England, 
many  of  the  old  families  have  become  extinct,  or  blended 
with  others  until  the  identification  is  finally  lost. 


CHAPTER  X 


BOYHOOD  DAYS  IN  WAYNE  COUNTY 

/ 

(As  RELATED  BY  ElI  HeNDRIX,  PiONEER) 

The  recollection  I  have  of  my  boyhood  days  in  Wayne 
County  is  perhaps  much  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  boy 
who  has  lived  in  one  neighborhood  until  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Many  people  can  remember  incidents  that  hap¬ 
pened  when  they  were  five  years  of  age,  and  some  in 
earlier  years,  and  my  memory  serves  me  well.  Then  with 
the  brothers  and  sisters  to  carry  along  the  memories  help 
to  sustain  the  remembrance. 

I  was  sent  to  summer  school  at  the  age  of  six  years. 
The  terms  were  short  and  the  learning  had  be  to  confined 
to  just  how  bright  a  child  was  and  in  what  manner  book 
learning  could  be  grasped  in  the  short  course.  This  forced 
home  study  if  you  could  afford  the  books.  Schools  were 
scarce  and  expensive.  Another  subscription  school  was 
made  and  I  started  again.  This  was  the  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  school.  This  school  lasted  two  months.  Like 
all  boys,  this  was  a  hardship  and  I  at  times  played  truant. 
Later  a  winter  school  was  started  and  again  I  enrolled. 
This  lasted  three  months.  By  this  time  I  began  to  learn 
and  had  little  trouble  from  then  on.  Until  ten  years  of 
age  I  had  the  benefit  of  school.  I  was  then  anxious  to 
continue  in  school,  but,  then  the  farm  needed  my  services 
and  I  was  put  to  work,  as  we  had  a  large  family  and  all 
worked.  The  next  winter  my  father  had  me  driving  the 
two-horse  team  on  work.  After  another  year  I  had  the 
benefit  of  a  winter  school  which  lasted  three  months. 
This  was  the  last  regular  school  I  attended,  until  I  moved 
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to  Brazil,  I  entered  a  night-school,  and  received  a  months 
grammar  school,  consisting  of  Geography,  Grammar  and 
Arithmetic.  In  this  day  we  call  that  course  the  Three  R’s. 
Later  I  drove  the  team  again,  hauling  supplies  to  a  still- 
house,  owned  by  Father,  'making  one  trip  a  day.  Go  to  the 
mill  for  meal,  which  required  a  half  day,  then  haul  wood 
the  other  half  day.  The  wood  was  of  very  large  beech 
sticks,  four  feet  long.  Hauling  the  meal  was  easier  as  the 
miller  would  help  me  load,  but  the  wood  was  all  I  could 
do  to  handle.  Father  owned  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  to  these 
a  large  cart  with  only  two  wheels.  They  were  well  broken 
and  used  to  steady  work.  My  first  trip,  alone,  with  this 
outfit,  was  to  the  mill  for  meal.  A  load  was  about  twenty- 
five  bushels  and  in  loading  it  required  skill  in  placing  the 
load  so  that  the  greater  weight  would  be  in  the  front  part, 
if  not,  the  cart-bed  would  slip  and  tip  back,  causing  the 
yoke  to  choke  the  oxen.  The  miller  would  help  me  ar¬ 
range  the  load  then  I  would  drive  the  oxen  to  the  distiller 
and  he  would  help  me  unload.  It  required  much  longer 
time  to  travel.  The  cart-box  was  on  hinges  so  that  in  haul¬ 
ing  wood  and  in  unloading,  I  could  unloosen  the  latch 
and  the  box  would  turn  back,  and  the  wood  would  slip  out. 
That  made  hauling  wood  easier  for  me  as  I  was  not 
strong  enough  to  handle  much.  I  began  to  like  the  oxen 
team  and  used  them  in  preference  to  horses.  The  supplies 
had  to  be  kept  from  mill  to  distiller  and  this  was  my  job. 
Whiskey  was  ready  cash,  delivered  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
It  was  no  wrong  to  distill  in  those  day.  In  fact,  it  was  an 
art  to  be  able  to  make  good  whiskey  and  brandies.  Father 
excelled  his  neighbors  in  this  respect. 

I  soon  became  stronger  and  liked  to  work.  For  the  slow 
travel  of  oxen,  and  for  my  youth,  this  safety  was  better 
than  horses  for  this  work.  They  soon  knew  their  work  as 
well  as  I  did.  I  fed  them  well  and  they  were  fat  and 
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sleek.  This  work  lasted  two  years,  when  the  horse  team 
was  put  back,  with  Brother  John  as  driver.  I  was  put 
in  the  blacksmith  shop  (September  15,  1841)  and  the 
oxen  and  cart  were  sold.  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  the 
oxen  taken  away,  as  I  had  become  much  attached  to  them. 

I  was  now  sixteen,  and,  though  small  of  my  age,  I  was 
well  and  strong  from  the  previous  four  years  of  hard 
work.  Father  was  not  then  working  at  his  trade,  but  kept 
his  shop  and  had  hired  a  man,  B.  F.  Booker,  for  one  year, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  blacksmiths  in  the  country. 
Thinking  I  would  be  worth  more  to  him  as  a  blacksmith 
than  as  an  ox-driver,  or  in  any  other  capacity.  Father  put 
me  to  work  as  helper  for  one  year,  then  put  me  to  a  fire 
by  myself,  to  do  general  work,  repairing  wagons,  shoeing 
horses,  etc.,  when  Brother  John  was  taken  from  his  team 
and  put  in  my  place  as  helper  to  Booker,  who  had  been 
retained  for  another  year.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1842. 
Booker  having  finished  out  his  second  year  went  west, 
and  in  September,  1843,  Father  moved  to  Pinhook,  here¬ 
tofore  mentioned  in  this  history,  where  we  remained  two 
years.  To  be  a  blacksmith’s  helper  in  those  ^days  meant 
the  very  hardest  work,  as  nearly  everything  made  had  to 
be  forged  from  heavy  bars  of  iron,  which  were  split  in 
smaller  pieces,  then  forged  into  shape ;  this  kept  a  helper 
using  the  sledge  hammer  nearly  all  the  time.  I  had  now 
been  two  years  at  the  trade  and  Brother  John  one  year. 
I  could  do  most  all  kinds  of  work,  and  John  could  do  con¬ 
siderable  at  the  forge,  but  the  work  was  too  heavy  for  us 
and  so  Father  employed  another  man,  Wirt  Gray,  from 
Ohio,  who  was  a  good  workman.  For  one  year  after  this. 
Father,  John,  and  I  did  all  the  work,  shoeing  horses  and 
repairing,  and  there  was  much  of  it  to  do.  During  this 
last  year  Father  took  a  contract  to  build  a  six-horse 
wagon  of  six  tons  capacity,  for  a  man  named  Nathan 
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Harvey,  to  cost  three  hundred  dollars,  for  the  Cincinnati 
trade.  To  build  a  wagon  of  this  kind  in  that  day  was  a 
big  job.  Mr.  Daniel  Lantz,  of  Centerville,  had  made  the 
woodwork  the  fall  and  winter  before.  The  rear  wheels 
were  six  feet  high,  the  tires  four  inches  wide  and  one  inch 
thick;  the  bed-rails  (three  of  them)  were  20,  22,  and  24 
feet  long;  built  on  the  Pennsylvania  plan,  with  bent  rails. 
Brother  John  and  I  did  all  the  iron  work  on  this  wagon, 
excepting  welding  up  the  tires,  which  was  too  heavy  for 
us ;  a  blacksmith,  Thomas  Gray,  a  very  large  and  a  strong 
man,  came  from  Centerville  to  help  us  until  we  had  them 
on  the  wheels. 

This  job  was  finished  as  the  time  approached  for  our 
moving  to  Clay  County.  Father  closed  up  about  all  his 
business,  got  ready,  and  on  September  6,  1845,  we  started 
for  Brazil  with  a  two-horse  team  of  our  own,  and  another 
hired  for  the  trip.  Our  own  team  could  have  hauled  all 
our  goods,  but  for  the  two  sets  of  blacksmith’s  tools. 


CHAPTER  XI 


GRANDMOTHER  HENDRIX  . 

(As  Related  by  Eli  Hendrix,  Pioneer) 

Martha  B.  Day  was  of  English  descent.  She  married 
Henry  Hendrix  in  1797,  in  her  nineteenth  year.  My  recol¬ 
lection  of  her  is  impressive,  for  the  reason  that  she  was 
so  very  thoughtful  of  her  grandchildren.  As  our  home 
was  near  theirs,  we  could  go  and  come  at  pleasure,  which 
we  used  to  do  very  often  while  yet  too  young  to  work. 
She  never  forgot  to  give  her  little  friends  something  to 
eat,  generally  pie  or  bread  and  butter.  If  we  stayed  too 
long  she  would  send  us  home,  that  our  parents  might  not 
be  uneasy,  and  would  let  us  come  again.  But  Grandfather 
had  a  wonderful  knack  of  getting  work  out  of  even  little 
boys.  He  always  had  a  big  basket  to  be  filled  with  chips, 
corn  to  shell,  or  apples  or  peaches  to  pick  up.  Of  this  we 
would  soon  tire,  so  our  visits  became  fewer,  and  the  work 
changed  somewhat.  Grain  was  then  threshed  by  tramping 
it  out  with  horses  on  a  barn  floor,  the  two  horses,  side  by 
side,  going  around  in  a  circle,  the  near  one  ridden  by  a 
boy,  the  men  stirring  up  the  grain  until  it  was  all  separated 
from  the  straw.  This  riding  was  all  right  for  awhile,  but 
then  became  monotonous  and  tiresome,  and  the  more  so 
when  it  dawned  upon  us  that  Grandmother’s  pumpkin 
pies,  etc.,  were  in  part  an  inducement  to  encourage  our 
visits,  that  Grandfather  might  have  our  help  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  chores ;  and  so,  when  this  came  too  near 
steady  employment  to  suit  us,  we  concluded  we  would 
rather  go  to  school,  which  we  did  not  like  much  better, 
but  preferred  school  to  this  kind  of  entertainment. 
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As  to  these  grandparents  we  were  partial  to  our  grand¬ 
mother,  who  was  really  a  good  woman  and  kind  to  all, 
very  industrious  and  a  hard  worker.  Her  floors  were 
scrubbed  often,  and  always  looked  white.  She  kept  shuck 
or  straw  mats  at  the  doors,  and  on  the  big  long  porch,  and 
if  you  forgot  to  clean  your  feet  you  were  reminded  to  do 
so  before  entering  her  house. 

We  remember  well  the  old  Dutch  bake-oven  out  in  the 
yard  and  seeing  her  baking.  A  big  corn-pone  was  always 
a  part  of  the  bread  baked  in  connection  with  the  wheat 
loaves ;  sometimes  rye  bread  was  used  when  wheat  was 
scarce,  but  the  corn-pone  was  always  in  order,  and  one 
baking  of  bread  would  usually  last  a  week. 

At  this  time  (1830)  their  youngest  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
born  in  1814,  about  15  years  old,  was  at  home  and  was  a 
great  help  to  her  mother  in  spinning  and  weaving,  as  that 
was  a  large  part  of  a  woman’s  work  in  those  days.  All 
the  thread  used  was  spun  from  flax,  and  it  was  said  that 
she  could  spin  the  finest  thread  in  all  the  neighborhood. 
She  was  married  in  her  twenty-fifth  year  to  Samuel  Penry 
and  died  in  1893. 

Grandmother  was  quite  a  doctor,  and  the  porch  was  her 
depository  for  all  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  gathered  in 
proper  season  and  dried.  She  was  called  all  over  the 
neighborhood  in  sickness.  Measels,  scarlet  fever,  and  the 
prevailing  diseases  of  children  readily  yielded  to  her  treat¬ 
ment  with  these  remedies.  She  was  a  blessing  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  she  lived,  ready  always  to  help  those 
who  were  sick  and  in  need. 


CHAPTER  XII 


•  PINHOOK 

(As  Related  by  Eli  Hendrix,  Pioneer) 

The  town  of  Pinhook  will  always  be  a  memory.  A  once 
thriving  village,  a  century  ago,  with  a  big  future,  but  it 
was  like  many  other  prospects,  the  boom  burst.  My 
father,  as  Eli  Hendrix  relates,  went  down  in  the  panic 
of  1840,  and  was  compelled  to  dispose  of  all  his  property 
and  apply  the  proceeds  in  the  liquidation  of  his  debts.  He 
hoped  to  save  the  home  farm,  which  he  had  bought  from 
his  father  a  few  years  before,  but  finding  that  he  could 
not  do  this,  he  sold  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  of  1843, 
and  after  appropriating  the  proceeds  to  the  further  pay¬ 
ments  of  his  debts,  found  that  they  were  not  yet  all 
squared.  This  made  it  necessary  to  find  a  new  home,  at 
some  point  not  to  remote  from  his  creditors,  until  he 
should  have  satisfied  all  claims  against  him.  Realizing 
that  this  would  have  to  be  done  by  resorting  again  to  the 
anvil  and  hammer,  his  eldest  two  sons,  having  respectfully 
two  and  one  year’s  experience  at  the  forge,  he  located  at  a 
hamlet,  four  miles  north,  on  the  National  Road,  known  as 
Pinhook,  where  he  rented  a  small  brick  shop  and  a  dwell¬ 
ing  house  of  two  rooms,  one  unplastered,  for  one  year,  in¬ 
tending  then  to  find  a  new  home  in  the  promising  West, 
there  to  start  a  new  life.  In  September  of  that  year,  1843, 
we  moved  and  occupied  the  property,  where  we  went  to 
work  in  earnest  at  our  trade.  My  brother,  John,  and 
myself,  by  the  aid  of  an  experienced  young  man  and  such 
help  as  father  could  give  us,  were  to  do  the  work.  As 
creditors  were  willing  to  accept  our  work  in  payment, 
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many  of  the  outstanding  debts  were  paid  in  this  way,  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  year.  Our  anvils  were  ringing 
every  day,  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  nine  at 
night.  We  manufactured  horse-shoes  and  nails  in  the 
evening  and  drove  them  during  the  day. 

When  on  the  farm  we  had  plenty  to  eat  and  to  wear. 
We  kept  sheep,  and  from  the  wool,  mixed  with  cotton, 
my  mother  manufactured  a  linsey  cloth,  from  which  our 
clothing  was  made  for  both  summer  and  winter  wear. 
But,  as  the  sheep  were  sold  and  the  supply  of  home-made 
cloth  soon  exhausted,  our  stock  of  clothing  for  the  family 
was  very  low,  with  a  long  cold  winter  approaching.  When 
we  moved  to  Pinhook,  father’s  property  consisted  of  two 
sets  of  blacksmith  tools,  which  would  not  have  brought 
fifty  dollars  at  a  forced  sale,  or  fifty  cents,  as  no  one  had 
money,  and  what  few  household  goods  we  owned  were 
well  worn,  by  children. 

Having  left  the  farm,  our  table,  too,  was  scant  of 
necessaries,  affording  only  the  commonest  kinds  of  food, 
nearly  every  dollar  earned  applying  in  the  liquidation  of 
debts.  But  my  mother,  was  a  woman  of  remarkable 
courage  and  ever  hopeful  that  in  some  way,  all  would 
come  out  for  the  best.  Our  youngest  brother,  Wesley,  had 
been  sick  from  birth,  and  this  care,  along  with  her  mani¬ 
fold  and  constant  household  duties,  made  it  a  very  hard 
winter  on  mother.  Though,  we  hardly  expected  him  to 
survive,  with  the  coming  of  warm  weather,  young  Wesley 
began  to  improve. 

With  the  return  of  spring  our  business  improved,  farm¬ 
ers  bringing  in  their  work,  who  had  not  patronized  us 
before,  which  enabled  us  to  further  reduce  indebtedness, 
with,  also,  an  occasional  order  to  a  dry-goods  store  with 
which  to  replenish  in  part  our  stock  of  clothing  with  the 
cheapest  in  the  market,  as  a  gingham  dress  then  cost  more 
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than  a  silk  dress  of  today.  As  there  were  eight  of  the  ten 
children,  still  at  home  and  unmarried,  it  was  the  mother 
that  had  to  manage  and  with  her  handiwork  and  being  a 
good  cook,  she  played  the  important  part  in  helping  solve 
the  problems  that  tided  us  over  the  emergencies ;  so  we 
were  encouraged  to  work  on  and  hope  for  better  days  to 
come.  With  the  coming  of  spring  time  we  soon  were  able 
to  get  our  vegetables,  and  occasionally,  pork  and  beef. 
We  did  fine,  until  the  winter  came  again.  That  was  of 
1844-1845,  and  it  was  a  long  severe,  drawnout  one,  and 
we  suffered  much.  But  there  were  always,  worse  suffer¬ 
ings  to  those  without  any  home  at  all. 

The  spring  of  1845  came  and  we  were  glad.  My  father, 
John  Hendrix,  Sr.,  decided  if  he  should  sell  his  business 
and  get  out  of  Pinhook,  he  would  seek  a  home  farther  on 
west.  In  May  he  made  a  trip  to  Clay  County,  Indiana,  and 
bought  a  home,  then  returned  to  Pinhook,  and  we  were  in 
high  glee  to  know  we  would  leave.  It  was  new  hope  and 
the  entire  family  looked  forward  to  the  change  as  one  for 
the  best.  The  first  of  September  was  designated  as  the 
time  to  move.  Here,  in  Wayne  county,  we  had  lived  for 
twenty-five  years  and  we  felt  the  change  meant  better 
and  happier  days  to  come.  Father  pushed  his  business  to 
final  settlement  and  when  the  time  came  every  thing  was 
in  readiness,  but  few  debts  remaining  unpaid,  which  were 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  willing  to  credit  on  awhile 
longer,  and  until  my  father  could  pay,  without  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  the  family. 

We  loaded  our  shop-tools  and  household  goods  and 
started  for  Clay  county,  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  1845, 
arriving  and  taking  possession  of  our  new  home  on  the 
eleventh.  After  the  expiration  of  two  more  years,  father 
was  able  to  settle  up,  with  the  remaining  creditors  and  we 
were  free  from  indebtedness. 
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When  the  people  about  Pinhook  became  aware  of  our 
intention  to  move  away,  many  offers  were  made  to  father 
to  induce  him  to  stay  among  them.  Many  farmers  who 
had  bartered  with  us,  now  offered  cash,  for  their  work, 
but  too  late  now.  Father  and  Mother  did  not  change  their 
plans. 

On  the  first  day  out,  reaching  Cambridge  City,  Ind., 
father  met  his  good  old  friend,  Solomon  Meredith,  who 
was  interested  in  the  White  Water  canal,  and  he  tried  to 
induce  father  to  stay,  and  if  he  would  only  stop  there  in 
Cambridge  City,  he  would  give  free  living  and  employment 
for  he  and  his  sons,  but  we  were  on  the  way  and  like  all 
at  that  time  the  desire  to  go  west,  were  uppermost  in 
our  minds.  We  camped  that  night  at  Dublin,  Ind.,  and 
left  all  our  friends  to  seek  new  life. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


MOVING  TO  BRAZIL 
(As  Related  by  Eli  Hendrix,  Pioneer) 

We  left  Pinhook,  a  Jittle  village,  2  miles  west  of  Cen¬ 
terville,  Ind.,  then  the  county  seat  of  Wayne  county,  where 
we  had  been  living  two  years,  for  Brazil,  September  6, 
1845.  The  first  night  we  camped  west  of  Dublin,  the 
second  night  at  Greenfield ;  the  third  night  on  the  west 
side  of  Indianapolis,  on  Eagle  Creek ;  the  fourth  night 
west  of  Stilesville,  on  Mill  Creek,  and  the  fifth  night  at 
Neding’s  Tavern  just  on  the  east  border  of  Brazil,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  National  road,  and  on  the  ground  where 
the  late  Dr.  William  H.  Gifford’s  residence  later  stood. 

My  Father  had,  during  the  summer  of  1845,  purchased 
from  John  Johns  his  interest  in  seventy-seven  and  a  half 
acres  of  land,  Johns  having  made  only  a  partial  payment 
on  the  same  to  Samuel  Campbell,  who  had  entered  the  land 
from  the  United; States  Government,  in  whom  the  title  was 
vested,  and  from  whom  Father  received  his  title,  paying 
Campbell  the  remainder  due  on  the  premises.  This  land 
was  the  west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
thirty-six,  town  thirteen,  north,  range  seven,  west,  less  two 
and  a  half  acres  previously  sold  to  one  Michael  Coombs 
out  of  the  southwest  corner  of  said  land.  On  Friday,  the 
11th  day  of  September,  1845,  we  moved  into  a  part  of  the 
house  occupied  by  the  Johns  family,  who  soon  moved  out, 
when  Father  took  full  possession  of  the  place.  A  site  was 
at  once  selected  for  a  blacksmith  shop,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  west  of  what  is  now  Meridian  street,  on  the 
north  side  of  Main  street.  On  Monday  morning  follow¬ 
ing  Father,  John  and  myself,  and  a  boy  named  William 
Hodge,  who  came  west  with  us  armed  with  chopping  axes 
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and  broad-ax,  went  to  the  woods  just  south  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  road  (now  Main  street)  and  cut  and  hewed  fram¬ 
ing  timbers  for  a  shop  eighteen  by  thirty  feet.  Then, 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  George  Sapp,  we  framed  and  raised 
the  building,  and  within  two  weeks  had  a  forge  up,  when 
I  went  to  work  and  shod  the  first  horse  ever  shod  in 
Brazil,  for  Caleb  Oliver,  a  farmer.  There  had  never  been 
a  shop  here  before.  As  yet  there  was  neither  roof  nor 
siding  on  the  shop,  but  Father  and  Brother  John  were 
working  to  get  a  roof  on,  which  was  needed  more  than 
siding.  They  cut  poles,  for  rafters,  and  split  out  slats  to 
which  to  nail  the  shingles. 

We  traded  our  work  for  shingles,  but  for  weather¬ 
boards  to  side  the  building  we  paid  money.  There  was 
not  a  piece  of  sawed  lumber  in  this  building,  excepting 
the  siding,  including  the  doors,  the  frame- work  being  old 
style,  rough  but  strong.  After  the  shop  was  enclosed 
another  forge  was  put  up  and  Brother  John  worked  at 
this  fire.  Shoeing  horses  was  the  principal  work  to  be 
done,  and  our  business  increased ;  we  were  very  accom-  > 
modating  and  did  good  work.  Father  was  around  helping 
us  at  times,  and  was  always  busy  at  something.  At  meal 
time,  men  waiting  for  work  were  invited  to  dinner,  and 
they  generally  accepted.  We  lived  on  coarse  food,  but 
had  plenty  of  it.  We  were  making  a  good  living,  if 
nothing  more. 

The  following  season,  in  the  year  1846,  Father  spent 
most  of  his  time  improving  his  farm,  trading  our  work  for 
making  rails,  clearing  land,  etc.  Work  kept  increasing  in 
the  shop  and  the  farm  was  producing  some  grain,  so  that 
in  1847  we  were  doing  well. 

Some  unsettled  business  having  been  left  back  in  Wayne 
County,  and  as  Brother  William  was  going  to  Knightstown 
with  a  load  of  crockery,  which  was  then  being  made  here 
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by  several  shops  in  a  small  way,  Father  concluded  to  send 
me  back  there  to  close  it  up.  I  went  with  Brother  William 
to  Knightstown,  then  walked  the  remainder  of  the  way, 
about  thirty-five  miles,  by  the  way  of  Uncle  Isaac  Hen¬ 
drix’s,  where  I  stayed  over  night,  and  walking  through  to 
our  old  place,  twelve  miles,  the  next  day.  I  remained  in 
the  neighborhood  several  days  collecting  old  bills  and  pay¬ 
ing  off  indebtedness  that  Father  had  left  unpaid  when  he 
came  away.  Having  collected  all  that  could  be  had  and 
paying  every  dollar  of  the  balance  Father  owed,  I  started 
for  home,  expecting  to  walk  until  tired,  then  take  the 
stage ;  but  the  first  day  out  on  the  road  I  fell  in  with  a 
man  on  his  way  to  Illinois  with  his  family  in  the  old- 
fashioned  covered  wagon.  He  had  an  extra  horse,  and 
said  that  I  could  ride  it  if  I  would.  I  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion,  and  reached  home  after  about  two  weeks  absence, 
with  some  little  money  to  hand  over  to  Father,  which  was 
more  than  he  was  expecting. 

This  was  a  great  year  for  movers ;  the  road  was  full  of 
them.  We  began  to  get  considerable  work  from  this 
source,  which,  of  course,  was  cash,  and  this  proved  a  great 
help  to  us  for  current  expenses,  as  the  farmers  had  to  be 
credited,  their  time  for  settlement  being  about  Christmas, 
when  they  would  have  pork  to  sell.  From  this  time  on  we 
did  well.  We  had  been  shoeing  the  stage  horses ;  Father 
had  built  a  large  barn  for  them  and  also  boarded  the 
drivers.  As  work  increased  we  added  another  forge,  and 
then  another ;  travel  all  the  while  increasing,  movers  by 
the  hundreds  coming  along  every  day,  from  whom  we 
received  much  money. 

My  Father  and  Mother  (parents  of  the  sixth  genera¬ 
tion)  were  pioneers  at  Brazil.  At  the  time  they  came  the 
place  contained  but  four  houses ;  one  of  which  was  on  the 
land  purchased  by  them.  The  immense  plant  of  the  Cen- 
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tral  Iron  &  Steel  Company  having  been  located  on  a  part 
of  this  purchase,  in  later  years. 

To  go  back  and  see  Brazil  as  it  was  at  that  time  in 
contrast  with  what  it  is  now  would  astonish  us.  My 
Father  paid  for  this  seventy-seven  and  a  half  acres,  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  it  now  represents  more  than 
one  half  million  dollars  worth  of  capital  invested  in  fac¬ 
tories,  etc.  Had  John  Hendrix  gone  and  located  else¬ 
where,  would  Brazil  be  what  it  is  today?  Some  may  say 
that  it  would,  but  when  we  look  back  to  inquire  what  made 
it  possible  we  see  that  the  building  of  the  Vandalia  Rail¬ 
road  did  it,  or  gave  it  the  start.  But  how  came  it  about 
that  this  railroad  was  built  by  way  of  Brazil  ?  Originally, 
the  road  was  surveyed  through  Bridgeton,  ten  miles  north 
of  Brazil.  Why  was  it  not  built  on  that  route?  All  the 
money  and  influence  at  that  time  was  located  along  the 
route,  and  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  road 
would  be  built  that  way.  The  State  Legislature  in  grant¬ 
ing  the  charter  stipulated  that  the  road  should  be  built 
by  the  shortest  practicable  route. 

John  Hendrix,  Sr.,  and  Ezra  Olds,  of  Brazil ;  Green 
McKinley,  of  Harmony ;  John  Britton,  of  Terre  Haute ; 
Alfred  West  and  Michael  Coombs,  of  Cloverland,  paid  the 
expense  of  running  a  preliminary  survey  from  Terre 
Haute  to  Greencastle  through  Brazil.  There  in,  they  show¬ 
ed  that  by  way  of  Brazil  the  line  would  be  some  three 
miles  shorter — and  this  is  why  the  Vandalia  runs  through 
Brazil.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  these  men  had  not  done 
what  they  did  the  Vandalia  Railroad  would  have  been 
built  through  Bridgeton.  In  that  event  it  is  but  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  Brazil  would  not  be  today  what  it  is. 
So  that  had  John  Hendrix  settled  some  where  else,  it  is 
probable  that  Brazil  would  not  be  what  it  is.  He  did 
what  was  right,  as  he  saw  it,  and  time  has  confirmed  his 
judgment. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  WHIG  CAMPAIGN 
(As  Related  by  Eli  Hendrix,  Pioneer) 

My  father  often  talked  to  us  of  early  events,  which  kept 
alive  the  memories  of  the  past.  Then,  too,  our  diversions 
were  very  limited.  Eather  learned  the  blacksmith  trade 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Jonathan  Cartright,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  his  sister,  Ruth  Hendrix,  and  who,  owned  a  black¬ 
smith  shop  in  Centerville,  Ind.  They  were  together  for 
some  time.  Both  were  married  and  with  families.  Mv 
father,  as  well  as  all  other  settlers,  in  the  year  of  1840,  felt 
the  great  Panic.  The  bottom  fell  out  of  real  estate,  and 
many  were  involved  in  the  crash.  This  was  brought  on 
principally,  by  overtrading  and  too  much  public  improve¬ 
ment.  The  crash  came  during  the  administration  of 
Martin  Van  Buren.  During  the  years  of  1836  and  1837 
over  36  million  acres  of  public  lands  were  sold.  Payment 
had  been  permitted,  contrary  to  law,  in  the  notes  of 
irresponsible  State  Banks.  The  Treasury  was  soon  flood¬ 
ed  with  this  irredeemable  currency.  Van  Buren  was 
scarcely  inaugurated  before  the  country  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  worst  financial  panic  it  had  ever  passed  through. 
Two  failures  of  crops,  made  it  impossible  for  farmers  to 
meet  their  obligations.  Strange  to  say,  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  similar  panic  at  the  present  writing  (1934?). 
Specie  payments  were  resumed  by  the  banks  in  1838  but 
the  reliefs  was  but  temporary,  for  the  next  year  witnessed 
many  bank  failures,  mercantile,  and  all  trade  relations. 

In  the  year  of  1840  Van  Buren  was  opposed  by  William 
Henry  Harrison,  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  John 
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Tyler,  of  Virginia,  was  selected  by  the  Whig  party  for  sec¬ 
ond  place  on  the  ticket.  Many  of  the  largest  slave  holders 
of  the  south  were  Whigs.  Never  before  had  such  interest 
been  aroused  in  a  campaign.  For  months  the  people  made 
fun  and  frolic,  and  celebrated.  Cries  of  “Down  with 
Van  Burenism,”  was  caused  by  such  depression  and  suf¬ 
fering.  They  demanded  a  change  of  administration. 
“Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too”  was  heard  everywhere  and 
all  kinds  of  songs  were  sung.  This  caused  the  young 
folks  to  take  a  hand. 

My  father  was  a  Whig,  as  all  of  us  were,  in  belief,  and 
have  continued  to  always  be  of  political  faith.  He  had  not 
sold  his  teams  yet  so  this  put  us  in  for  every  parade,  with 
all  the  trimmings.  He  had  six  teams.  One  of  these 
teams  were  solid  white  and  fine  big  animals.  Two  other 
teams  were  bay  ones.  All  had  beautiful  ornamented 
harness  and  with  great  bows  of  bells,  which  could  be 
heard  for  two  to  three  miles  away.  The  wagons  were  ex¬ 
tremely  large,  that  we  made  ourselves.  These  wagons 
could  carry  from  6  to  7  tons  of  freight,  that  we  used 
regularly  to  Cincinnati,  and  were  attractive.  There  was 
to  be  a  big  barbecue  at  Connersville,  Ind.,  and  a  big  parade, 
so  our  teams  were  selected  to  haul  the  large  canoe,  as  that 
was  an  important  float,  also  a  log-cabin.  Then  they  had 
barrels  of  cider,  as  the  democrats  were  saying  the  Whigs 
were  content  with  their  hard  cider,  log  cabins  and  similar 
slurs.  We  had  live  coons,  also.  The  log  cabin  repre¬ 
sented  the  state  of  Ohio,  where  Harrison  had  been  born 
in  a  log  cabin.  The  Canoe,  represented  the  Battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  when  Harrison  fought  with  the  Indians.  The 
canoe  was  so  large  that  100  girls  were  seated  in  it.  And 
the  log  cabin  more  than  covered  the  largest  wagon.  We 
provided  16  horses  that  day,  to  the  wagon  that  hauled  the 
canoe  and  they  were  driven  by  my  brother,  William  and 
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Gambriel  Etchison,  with  lines,  from  each  horse.  This  was 
a  wonderful  sight.  Then  beside  each  horse  was  a  man 
walking,  to  protect  any  injury  or  accident.  Etchison  said 
this  was  the  greatest  day  in  his  life,  and  he  came  on  west 
later.  He  lived  to  an  old  age,  and  talked  of  this  incident 
many  times.  At  that  time,  many  stump  speeches  were 
given,  barbecues,  great  processions,  and  it  elected  Har¬ 
rison.  The  office  was  assumed  under  trying  conditions. 
Harrison  was  69  years  old  and  the  hardships  endured  were 
too  great,  for  his  age  and  he  died  just  one  month  after 
inauguration. 

The  Whigs  were  concerned  as  they  wondered  if  Tyler, 
would  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  western  folks.  In  1845, 
we  moved  away  to  carry  on. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  HOME  MANUFACTURED  FREIGHT 
WAGONS  OF  A  CENTURY  AGO 

(As  Related  by  Eli  Hendrix,  Pioneer) 

For  the  information  of  younger  generations  a  chapter 
is  here  devoted  to  the  description  in  detail  of  the  propor¬ 
tions  and  manufacture  of  the  freight  wagons  employed 
prior  to  the  building  of  canals  and  railroads,  mention  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  of  the  construction  of  such  wagons  at  our 
shop  at  Pinhook,  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  every  piece  of 
which  was  home  and  hand  made. 

The  freight  wagons  of  a  half  century  and  more  ago, 
for  the  transportation  of  general  merchandise  from  east¬ 
ern  and  southern  cities  to  the  west,  were  of  the  Old 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  patterns,  costing,  complete, 
three  hundred  dollars  or  more,  and  drawn  by  six  of  the 
most  powerful  horses  that  could  be  bought  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  this  number  of  horses  being  required  to  make  up 
the  full  team  of  that  day.  Before  being  bought  for  this 
service  every  horse  was  put  to  the  test.  The  usual  way 
was  that  of  hitching  the  horse  to  the  end  of  the  tongue,  the 
wagon  loaded  with  about  two  tons  of  freight,  and  some¬ 
times  with  one  or  both  hind  wheels  locked.  To  stand  the 
test  the  horse  must  be  able  to  move  this  load  forward  as 
much  as  two  feet  at  one  or  more  pulls.  Another  method 
was  that  of  hitching  the  horse  to  a  ton  or  more  of  iron  or 
other  heavy  material,  which  he  must  be  able  to  drag  on  the 
ground  from  three  to  five  feet  with  a  chain,  and  that  at 
two  pulls.  These  tests  required  not  only  great  strength, 
but  the  horse  must  also  be  trim,  and  such  horses  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  good  round  price. 
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The  harness  for  these  horses  were  out  of  all  proportion 
and  conception  as  contrasted  with  the  harness  of  today. 
The  breech-bands  were  six  inches  in  width  and  the  back 
bands  ten  inches,  with  all  other  parts  in  .proportion,  orna¬ 
mented  profusely  with  brass  plates  and  brass  head  nails, 
with  bells  attached  in  bows  of  steel,  from  five  to  eight 
bells  in  a  bow,  of  different  sizes  and  tones. 

The  making  of  these  wagons  required  a  great  amount  of 
labor,  time  and  mechanical  skill,  and  only  the  very  best 
of  material  was  used.  The  manufacture  of  the  bodies  or 
beds,  consumed  nearly  half  the  work  and  cost.  They  were 
well  framed  with  railing  and  slatted  from  base  rail  to  top, 
each  rail  increasing  two  feet  in  length  from  the  base,  every 
mortise  and  tenon  supported  with  iron  plates  that  extended 
some  distance  out  on  the  rail,  the  ends  of  the  plates  all 
scalloped,  fit  completely  to  the  wood,  then  riveted  through 
and  through,  necessitating  hundreds  of  rivets,  the  heads  of 
which  were  all  dressed  to  uniform  size.  These  plates  were 
of  various  angles  and  shapes,  made  to  adjust  to  all  parts 
of  the  body  needing  support  and  stability,  all  forged  from 
bar  iron,  which  meant  much  hard  and  tedious  labor. 

The  chains  necessary  for  such  a  wagon  were  very 
numerous,  requiring  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  work¬ 
man;  the  more  so  because  of  their  being  daily  subjected 
to  close  inspection.  All  the  links  in  these  chains  were 
forged  from  split  iron  taken  from  the  bar,  forged  to  the 
required  size,  rounded  up,  then  bent  and  cut  off,  one 
link  made  at  a  heat,  then  welded  up  and  twisted  at  another 
heat.  These  chains  were  so  closely  linked  in  order  that 
when  completed,  there  would  be  but  little  slack  in  them, 
even  after  worn.  The  tongue  chains  were  about  six  feet 
in  length,  and  in  the  making  of  them  the  skill  and  tact 
of  the  workman  was  most  displayed.  They  were  made  to 
taper  from  the  tongue  chain  to  the  breast  rings.  In  order 
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to  accomplish  this  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  little 
reduction  successively  in  the  size  of  the  links,  commenc¬ 
ing,  for  example,  with  five-eights  of  half  inch  and  finish¬ 
ing  out  with  three-eights  or  five-sixteenths.  The  wear 
was  most  at  the  heavy  or  lower  end,  at  the  tongue  chains, 
and  least  at  the  top  end,  therefore  the  taper.  In  the  forg¬ 
ing  of  these  chains  the  proportions  in  the  taper  had  to  be 
so  completely  preserved  and  balanced  that  no  fault  could 
be  detected.  Then  there  were  the  stay  chains,  breast 
chains,  bolster  chains,  lock  chains,  body-tie  chains,  feed 
trough  chains,  fifth  chains,  bearing  chains,  rough-lock  and 
ice-cutter  chains,  with  short  loops.  Every  link  in  all  these 
chains  had  to  be  forged  out  of  split  bar  iron,  under  a  weld¬ 
ing  heat,  which  greatly  improved  them  in  durability  and 
wear,  much  superior  to  the  chains  made  from  rolled 
wrought  iron.  No  such  chains  are  made  at  this  day. 

One  of  these  wagons  and  teams  complete,  the  long  body 
with  its  high  white  canvass  top,  supported  by  ridge-pole 
and  heavy  bows,  was  quite  a  sight,  and  would  be  a  great 
curiosity  at  this  time.  Every  outfit  included  the  jack- 
screw,  to  raise  the  wheels  for  oiling,  and  the  driver’s 
bedding.  A  freight  wagon  of  this  description,  the  team, 
harness  and  all  equipments  complete,  cost  from  $1,800  to 
$2,000.  They  moved  over  their  lines  of  transportation  at 
the  rate  of  about  eighteen  miles  a  day. 

But  the  railroads  have  superseded  and  driven  them  all 
out  of  the  trade,  as  they  have,  also,  the  old  stage  coaches 
which  were  so  common  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
few  freight  wagons  now  in  use  where  the  railroads  have 
not  yet  intruded,  are  the  cheap,  common,  straight  beds, 
factory  made,  two  or  three  tons  capacity,  and  drawn  by 
mules  or  horses. 

The  men  who  handled  these  teams  were  professional 
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drivers  thoroughly  skilled  in  this  work,  proud  of  their 
positions,  and  commanded  good  salaries. 

The  wagon  of  this  description  which  we  manufactured 
at  Pinhook  was  the  largest  and  last  one  of  its  kind  turned 
out  in  Wayne  County,  the  making  of  it  from  start  to 
finish  consuming  nearly  a  year’s  time. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  page  97  more  will  be  found 
on  the  home-made  wagon.  Description  of  wheels  given. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


ELI  AND  JOHN  HENDRIX  AS  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS  AND  MERCHANTS 

(As  Related  by  Eli  Hendrix,  Pioneer) 

These  two  brothers,  having  worked  for  their  father 
until  1852,  bought  him  out  and  commenced  business  in  the 
name  of  E.  and  J.  Hendrix,  and  this  partnership  continued 
until  death  intervened.  For  a  period  of  fifty-four  years 
or  more  without  any  interruption  or  financial  trouble,  they 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  merchandising  and  real  estate. 
They  owned  a  large  amount  of  real  estate,  farms  and  city 
property.  They  sold  out  their  manufacturing  business  in 
1878,  and  engaged  in  the  hardware  trade,  which  they,  also, 
sold  in  1895. 

As  manufacturers  they  were  widely  known,  having  sold 
wagons,  plows,  and  other  implements  in  every  direction, 
hundreds  of  them  still  to  be  found  in  various  states.  Their 
shop  was  small  at  first,  only  18  by  30  feet,  but  in  that 
little  shop  were  made  the  first  wagons  and  plows  ever 
made  in  Clay  County.  They  sold  wagons  at  from  forty 
to  fifty  dollars  each ;  plows  from  four  to  six  dollars. 
Their  plow-shares  were  of  iron,  laid  with  steel,  with  mold- 
board  made  of  wood.  Their  plows  were  known  as  the 
Bull  plow.  They  also  kept  up  jobbing,  horse-shoeing,  etc. 
As  their  business  increased  they  began  to  employ  workmen 
and  to  enlarge  their  shops,  until  finally  compelled  to  build 
an  entire  new  plant,  which  they  commenced  in  1853. 
These  new  shops,  with  sheds  for  lumber,  etc.,  covered 
much  ground,  and,  were  occupied  early  in  1854.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  men  were  then  given  employment ;  the  demand  for 
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their  wagons  and  plows  having  been  constantly  on  the 
increase,  they  again  enlarged  their  shops. 

All  the  iron  and  steel  used  in  their  trade  was  shipped 
from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  down  the  Ohio  River  to  the  nearest 
point,  which  was  Madison,  Ind.,  and  from  there  wagoned 
out  to  Brazil ;  afterwards,  they  got  it  over  the  Eel  River 
canal  by  way  of  Terre  Haute.  No  iron  was  wholesaled  at 
Indianapolis  until  1855.  The  price  for  iron  in  those  days 
was  6c  a  pound  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  freight  to  Madi¬ 
son,  Ind.,  and  one-half  cent  more  to  wagon  it  to  Brazil, 
making  it  cost  at  the  shop  from  seven  to  eight  cents.  Steel 
was  much  higher — fifteen  to  thirty  cents  a  pound — ac¬ 
cording  to  grade ;  the  same  grades,  in  1895,  sold  at  from 
four  to  ten  cents  a  pound. 

With  the  advance  of  time  and  improvement  of  the 
country  came  the  demand  for  a  better  class  of  wagons  and 
plows,  with  correspondingly  better  prices.  They  then  got 
seventy-five  dollars  for  a^wagon,  and  from  twelve  to  four¬ 
teen  dollars  for  all  steel  plows.  Their  work  became  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  superior  in  quality  and  finish.  Their 
jobbing  patronage,  and  especially  their  horse-shoeing  be¬ 
came  very  .large,  at  times  requiring  from  eight  to  ten 
hands  to  keep  up  with  orders  in  this  department. 

Everything  in  those  days  was  sold  on  time ;  plows, 
wagons,  and  other  implements  on  one  year’s  credit.  Re¬ 
pairing  and  shoeing  were  paid  for  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
if  the  farmer  had  the  money ;  if  not,  he  would  give  his 
note  with  interest.  The  farmers  were  just  getting  their 
lands  cleared  up,  and  very  often  these  notes  were  renewed 
and  carried  from  two  to  five  years  before  they  were  paid. 
Business  could  not  be  conducted  in  those  days  as  it  is  now. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  sell  anything  for  cash ;  and 
when  money  was  collected,  it  was  often  of  little  value.  In 
fact,  from  1852  to  1860,  Indiana  money  was  very  shaky. 
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State  Bank  money  was  good,  and  so  was  gold  and  silver, 
of  course,  but  the  country  was  flooded  with  wildcat  money 
— money  issued  by  private  bankers — which  went  at  a 
heavy  discount.  About  this  time  they  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  spring  wagons  and  buggies,  and  as  their 
business  further  increased  so  as  to  require  additional  build¬ 
ings,  they  decided  to  sell  this  branch  of  the  business  to 
their  Brother  Henry,  which  they  did  in  1866.  From  that 
time  on  their  wagon  and  plow  business  assumed  such  pro¬ 
portions  within  a  few  years  that  they  realized  the  necessity 
for  a  large  outlay  to  be  made  for  machinery,  and  new  and 
larger  buildings.  Advancing  in  years,  they  decided  to  sell 
out  their  manufacturing  plant  entirely  and  engage  in  other 
business  more  agreeable  to  them.  Having  previously 
erected  a  large  brick  block,  in  1878  they  sold  their  manu¬ 
facturing  plant,  proceeded  to  collect  and  settle  up  their 
affairs,  then  engaged  in  the  hardware  business.  This  they 
followed  for  eleven  years,  when  John’s  health  so  failed,  as 
to  admonish  them,  that  they  must  retire  from  active  en¬ 
gagements  of  all  kinds,  and  they  sold  their  hardware 
business.  They  at  this  time  engaged  in  settling  up  old 
business  affairs,  of  which  they  had  a  considerable  amount. 
They  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  real  estate,  the  care 
of  which  required  much  of  their  time  and  attention. 

During  all  these  years  of  active  business,  including 
several  panics,  they  always  met  their  contracts,  and  in  all 
their  dealings  were  never  known  to  oppress  their  custom¬ 
ers,  but  would  extend  time  and  assistance,  and  suffer  loss 
themselves  rather  than  inflict  it.  As  a  matter  of  truth, 
many  notes  and  bills  are  still  unpaid  and  canceled.  As  a 
firm,  as  well  as  individuals,  they  probably  done  more  to 
build  up  the  interests  of  Brazil  than  any  other  two  men  in 
the  city.  They  have  been  identified  with  public  improve¬ 
ment,  its  schools,  churches,  and  civic  welfare.  No  enter- 
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prise  ever  appealed  to  them  for  assistance,  in  the  way  of 
donations,  subscriptions  or  otherwise,  but  that  received. 
In  fact,  the  money  they  have  given  away  for  the  benefit 
of  Brazil  would  run  up  into  the  thousands.  They  have 
seen  Brazil  grow  from  a  population  of  sixteen  souls,  all 
told,  in  1845,  to  probably  twelve  thousand  people  in  1895. 
Brazil  has  many  things  yet  to  develop,  that  will  push  it 
along  faster  in  the  next  few  years.  The  clay  industries 
are  only  just  beginning  to  develop.  The  possibilities  of 
Brazil  are  very  great ;  with  the  immense  coal-beds  around 
it,  why  may  it  not  become  the  greatest  manufacturing 
point  in  the  State.  Time  will  demonstrate  and  ]Drove  all 
things. 

Today,  as  this  goes  to  print,  Brazil  has  fourteen  clay 
factories,  more  than  any  other  one  town  in  the  world,  and 
the  only  block  coal  beds  in  the  world.  One  large  block  of 
coal  from  Brazil  was  shown  at  the  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1933-34. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


ELI  HENDRIX,  POSTMASTER 

(As  RELATED  BY  ElI  HeNDRIX,  PiONEER) 

Eli  Hendrix  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Brazil  by 
President  Fillmore,  September  15,  1851.  Previous  to  his 
appointment,  the  office  was  held  by  Joseph  Hall,  for  six 
months,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  was  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  Eli  Hendrix  was  appointed.  As  the 
office  then  was  but  a  small  affair  it  was  kept  in  a  small 
front  room  of  the  family  dwelling  house,  corner  of  Main 
and  Meridian  streets.  Mrs.  Hendrix  would  take  in  and 
give  out  mail  through  the  day ;  this  she  did  for  about  three 
years  in  connection  with  her  household  duties ;  in  fact, 
she  was  really  postmistress  in  charge,  and  got  along  with 
it  very  well.  The  county  now  began  to  be  settled  up  and 
the  postal  business  was  on  the  increase.  At  this  time  we 
had  one  mail  each  way,  daily,  both  carried  by  stage  coach, 
arriving  here  by  night,  at  eleven  o’clock  going  west,  and 
at  three  o’clock  going  east.  Only  one  pouch  had  to  be 
opened,  but  all  matter  in  it  had  to  be  handled  in  order  to 
get  out  Brazil’s  mail.  The  writing  and  spelling  were  gen¬ 
erally  bad,  the  change  requiring  some  time,  especially  if 
the  mail  was  large,  which  was  usually  the  case  on  the  last 
days  of  the  week.  During  this  time  the  drivers  changed 
horses,  which  was  quickly  done,  when  they  were  off  again 
on  a  fast  run.  This  work  of  changing  the  mails  by  night 
was  not  very  pleasant  for  the  postmaster,  especially  in  the 
winter  time,  when  very  cold.  It  was  necessary  to  be  up 
when  the  stage  arrived,  but  stages  were  not  always  on 
time,  therefore  the  drivers  carried  bugles,  which  they 
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began  to  blow  on  approaching  the  town,  warning  the  next 
driver  to  have  his  team  out,  and  ready,  for  the  change  of 
horses,  and  the  Postmaster,  ready  to  change  the  mail. 
After  making  the  change  and  delivering  the  bag  to  the 
driver,  the  Postmaster  would  return  to  bed  until  the  next 
mail  arrived.  There  was,  also,  a  daily  mail  south  to 
Bowling  Green,  carried  on  horseback,  later  by  hack,  which 
came  up  to  Brazil  from  that  place  in  the  forenoon,  return¬ 
ing  in  the  evening. 

Running  a  postoffice  in  those  days  consisted  in  handing 
out  and  taking  in  letters,  making  up  way-bills  and  wrap¬ 
pers,  and  writing  addresses,  as  very  few  people  then  could 
write  an  address  very  well ;  there  were  no  envelopes  made 
in  those  days ;  neither  were  they  any  postage  stamps.  The 
postage  was  five  cents  anywhere  in  the  State,  and  twenty- 
five  cents  to  points  over  five  hundred  miles  distant.  If 
paid  in  advance  the  letter  was  marked  '^paid” ;  if  not  paid 
it  was  collected  on  delivery  as  prepayment  was  not  re¬ 
quired  by  law  and  the  letter  would  be  marked  ‘^collect.” 
Letters  were  sealed  with  red  and  blue  wafers ;  they  were, 
also,  registered  when  requested.  Very  few  newspapers 
came  in  those  days.  The  compensation  attached  to  the 
office  then  amounted  to  about  sixty  dollars  per  year,  and 
no  extras ;  it  was  a  salary  well  earned. 

After  the  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  Railroad  was 
built  and  the  stage  company’s  contract  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  expired,  the  mail  was  carried  on  the  railroad,  and 
from  that  time  on  mail  for  Brazil  increased  rapidly  and 
the  compensation  correspondingly  so.  But  as  time  was 
worth  more  to  him  in  his  business,  on  May  30th,  1856, 
Postmaster  Hendrix  resigned  and  gave  up  the  office. 
What  a  difference  between  then  and  now!  Then  the 
postoffice  occupied  only  one  small  room  with  desk  and 
three  hours  each  evening  in  making  up  the  mails  for  the 
night. 
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Aside  from  his  having  been  postmaster  for  five  years, 
Mr.  Hendrix’s  only  service  in  the  public  capacity  'was  that 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Town  of  Brazil  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  1867-68. 

Many  canceled  envelopes  and  postal  cards  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Mrs.  Hubbard,  today  with  the  dates  and  initials 
inked  on  the  stamps. 

Mr.  Hendrix  claimed  he  served  in  year  of  1849  under 
President  Polk’s  appointment,  but  the  date  he  accepted 
the  office  is  given  as  1851. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


EARLY  STAGING  OE  THE  NATIONAL  ROAD— 

FROM  1845  TO  1853 

(As  Related  by  Eli  Hendrix,  Pioneer)  * 

The  National  Road  was  intended,  by  its  Projectors,  to 
be  the  greatest  Road  in  the  world  and  the  longest  and  best 
kept  thoroughfare,  for  the  travel  of  these  individuals  seek¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  of  the  vast  country  in  which  we  live. 
Some  folks  do  not  care  and  will  seek  to  destroy  the 
thoughts  of  such  an  enterprise.  We  are  living  in  the  day 
of  changes,  that  will  bring  to  pass  the  shifting  of  the 
congestion  in  cities  and  cause  new  communities  to  rise 
in  the  uninhabited  land  in  our  own  United  States.  From 
the  lack  of  funds,  the  changes  in  administrations,  policies 
of  internal  affairs,  the  original  plans  have  never  been 
carried  out,  but  the  time  will  come  when  the  National  Road 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  roads  in  the  world. 

Originally,  the  road  was  impassible  during  the  winter 
slushes,  mud,  chuckholes,  corduroy  laid  in  places,  would 
become  turned  and  wedged  in  such  ways  that  the  stages 
would  overturn,  if  not  carefully  driven  over  dangerous 
ruts.  Movers  were  traveling  at  all  times.  The  immigrants 
were  going  to  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  other 
States,  that  today  are  so  near  to  us  by  quicker  travel. 

Every  day  would  bring  a  hundred  and  more,  movers  or 
homesteaders,  going  through  our  town  here,  Brazil. 
There  has  been  innumeral  times,  that  we  would  stand  in 
our  shop  door  and  count  as  many  as  fifty  wagons,  trudg¬ 
ing  along  in  procession.  This  brought  many  families  into 
life  friendships.  And  for  safety  in  the  night  camping 
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grounds,  to  shield  their  caravans  from  harm,  as  the  In¬ 
dians  were  not  so  friendly,  and  were  treacherous.  The 
camps  were  made  every  night,  and  the  neighboring  farm¬ 
ers  would  sell  or  barter,  the  needed  supplies.  The  Tavern 
keepers  would  profit  from  those  that  had  the  price  to  pay 
to  sleep  and  eat  at  these  places.  My  father  and  mother 
kept  a  tavern,  but  was  confined  to  the  Stage  owners  and 
drivers,  as  Father  had  the  contract  to  keep  and  repair  all 
the  stage  line,  in  his  district.  To  stand  in  front  of  our 
shop,  we  could  count  eight  tavern  signs.  Many  men  would 
ride  horse-back,  especially,  those  hunting  locations,  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  later  move  their  families. 

The  Great  Western  Stage  Company  owned  the  line 
from  Columbus,  Ohio  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  was  a 
profitable  line  and  none  of  the  stock  was  for  sale.  It  was 
in  its  glory  at  this  time.  Mr.  Alford,  of  Indianapolis  was 
President  and  Mr.  Owen  Tuller,  of  Terre  Haute  was 
Superintendent  of  this  Western  Division.  They  had  a 
monopoly  and  controlled  all  this  way.  There  were  many 
times  extra  coaches  as  the  traffic  was  heavy.  Many  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  would  travel  this  road. 

At  one  time,  Martin  Van  Buren,  took  a  trip  along  the 
road,  and  he  chose  a  bad  time  of  year  to  do  his  exploring. 
As  the  caravan  reached  the  old  Corduroy,  at  Lover’s 
Lane,  the  stage  got  all  in  the  ruts,  turned  over,  and  out 
goes  the  fine  gentleman,  right  down  in  all  the  mud  and 
slush.  He  was  considerably  injured  and  shakened  up,  as 
well  as  half  scared  to  death.  The  driver’s  name  was 
Muson  Wright,  and  we  all  knew  him  very  well.  They 
were  all  a  mess  of  mud  when  they  got  to  Brazil.  The 
Driver  and  some  others  ate  breakfast  at  our  house,  then 
the  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  taken  to  the  Tavern,  kept  by  the 
Widow,  Mrs.  Cunningham,  situated  on  the  hill  west  of 
town,  where  the  home  of  Mr.  John  Robinson,  now  stands. 
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He  ate  his  breakfast  at  her  tavern.  In  the  meantime  our 
shop  men  fixed  up  the  stage  and  we  got  the  horses  and 
harness  all  in  trim  and  ready  to  proceed  on  West.  There 
has  been  much  said  about  this  event,  as  Van  Buren  being 
the  most  prominent  man  in  the  United  States,  and  our 
own  President. 

Some  of  the  eastern  part  of  this  highway,  near  Indian¬ 
apolis  try  to  claim  the  story  of  the  upset,  but  they  never 
knew  that  we  had  the  hours  in  fixing  up  all  the  wreck  and 
Father  putting  in  the  bill  of  a  handsome  fee.  That  was 
some  of  our  business,  as  this  happened  in  our  contracted 
territory. 

After  my  father  settled  in  Brazil  and  built  his  home  or 
tavern,  barns,  and  good  big  blacksmith  shop,  the  Western 
Company  removed  their  stock  to  his  place  here,  and  gave 
him  the  contract  to  care  and  shoe  their  stage  horses,  keep 
the  stages  in  order,  if  needed,  and  give  bed  and  board  to 
the  drivers.  This  contract  was  held,  until  the  end  of  the 
stage  travel,  and  until  the  line  was  transferred  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond 
Railroad  was  built  and  this  queered  the  stage  customers. 
People  found  the  railroad  better  and  quicker  travel  and 
the  stage  line  lost  their  hold.  Mother  made  money  keep¬ 
ing  the  drivers  and  was  a  source  of  pay  to  her  for  her 
hard  work. 

Each  coach  had  four  horses,  there  were  always  eight 
horses  in  our  barns  as  this  was  the  transfer  point.  Father 
took  the  best  of  care  of  the  horses  and  the  barnmen  had 
to  be  careful  in  keeping  them  in  the  best  of  trim,  and  feed. 
There  were  more  times  that  we  had  more  horses  to  look 
after,  and  a  lot  of  days  we  would  have  as  many  as  sixteen, 
when  doubling  the  route ;  the  board  and  horse-shoeing 
were  paid  for  regularly  every  three  months  in  state  bank 
bills  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  For  about  eight  years  Father 
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kept  this  up,  accumulating  money,  out  of  which  he  paid 
for  supplies  and  bought  land  with  the  surplus.  We  made 
all  the  horseshoes  and  nails  by  hand,  bringing  the  iron 
through  from  Madison  by  wagon.  As  soon  as  a  team 
came  in  the  horses’  feet  had  to  be  inspected  and  every¬ 
thing  needed  had  to  be  done  right  away,  whether  day  or 
night.  Brother  John  and  myself  done  the  shoeing;  he 
making  the  shoes,  and  I,  doing  the  driving  and  finishing. 
Often  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  roads  were  icy,  we 
worked  nights  and  Sundays.  The  stage  drivers  were  gen¬ 
tlemanly  in  their  deportment,  wore  good  clothes,  and  were 
generally  jolly  fellows.  They  took  good  care  of  their 
horses,  currying  and  brushing  them  until  their  hair  fairly 
shone.  They  thought  the  more  of  their  teams  on  account 
of  the  way  they  should  look  when  the  agent  should  come 
along.  The  company  was  very  strict  with  them.  An  agent 
passed  regularly  every  month  over  the  line  on  an  inspec¬ 
tion  tour,  to  see  that  everything  was  right.  They  always 
kept  the  very  best  horses  for  this  work  that  could  be 
bought,  and  when  a  horse  began  to  fail  he  was  taken  off 
the  line  and  put  to  lighter  work,  or  the  pasture.  When 
a  horse  became  ten  years  old,  he  was  dropped  out,  perma¬ 
nently.  The  stage  drivers  all  carried  fine  brass  bugles, 
and  some  of  them  were  experts  in  blowing  bugle  calls 
and  had  their  individual  tunes.  This,  they  did,  when  near¬ 
ing  postoffices  and  stage  stands ;  the  stands  were  generally 
about  sixteen  miles  apart.  The  run  on  the  west  was  from 
Brazil  to  Terre  Haute ;  on  the  east  from  Brazil  to  Putnam- 
ville.  Everything  was  always  ready  and  a  change  of 
horses  and  drivers  quickly  made ;  postmasters  were  always 
ready,  so  that  no  time  was  lost  changing  the  mail. 

The  stages  in  the  winter  carried  “rough  locks,”  chains, 
made  of  square  links,  which  were  placed  under  the 
wheels  and  around  the  felloes,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wheels 
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from  slipping  forward,  too  fast,  in  going  down  icy  hills. 
They,  also  carried,  what  was  called  an  ice  cutter,  manu¬ 
factured  at  our  shops,  which  was  placed  under  the  opposite 
wheels,  to  cut  into  the  ice,  and  prevent  any  slipping  side¬ 
ways,  used  in  descending  dangerous  hills.  The  coupling, 
of  these  coaches,  was  so  arranged,  that  in  case  of  accidents, 
(which  were  common  in  winter,  often  upsetting),  the 
king-bolt  would  drop  out,  thus  separating  the  horses  and 
front  wheels,  from  the  main  part  of  the  coach  and  pre¬ 
venting  further  danger  to  the  passengers  from,  either, 
accident  or  run-away.  When  an  accident  occurred,  near 
our  place,  we  were  expected  to  turn  out  and  right  the 
coach,  and  make  all  repairs,  it  mattered  not  whether  by 
day  or  night,  or  on  Sunday ;  nothing  must  stop  the  United 
States  mails.  This  work  was  rough  on  all,  for  it  was 
nearly  always  called  for  in  winter  and  in  very  cold,  bad 
weather.  But,  as  we  needed  the  money,  and  the  pay  was 
good,  we  were  very  accommodating  just  as  long  as  the 
stages  continued  on  this  route,  or  until  1853. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


REMINISCENCES  OF  GRANDFATHER  HENRY 
HENDRIX’S  OLD  HOMESTEAD  IN  OHIO 
AND  EARLY  EXPERIENCES 
IN  INDIANA 

(As  Related  by  Eli  Hendrix,  Pioneer) 

Some  incidents  may  be  related  in  connection  with  Grand¬ 
father  Henry  Hendrix’s  old  farm  in  Ohio,  told  us  by  my 
father,  which  are  of  interest  to  younger  generations. 

When  my  father  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  (his 
birth  was  in  the  year  of  1798),  shooting  matches  were 
very  common  in  the  neighborhood  about  the  time  of 
the  holidays.  As  Grandfather  made  all  the  shoes  for 
his  family,  even  tanning  the  leather,  sometimes  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  he  could  not  have  their  shoes  all  made  before 
the  middle  of  winter.  Though  but  a  boy  of  ten  years, 
Father  could  not  think  of  missing  the  shooting-matches, 
shoes  or  no  shoes,  so  he  used  to  go  out  bare-footed  to 
them,  often  in  the  snow,  and  that  without  suffering  very 
much  from  cold.  He  would  run  barefoot  through  the 
snow  to  see  where  the  bullet  had  hit  the  mark.  The 
center  shot  would  take  the  turkey,  or  other  prizes  as  it 
may  have  been. 

Buckskin  breeches,  linsey  shirt,  a  linsey  womas  for  a 
coat,  and  a  coon-skin  cap  completed  his  winter  outfit, 
and  many  farmer  boys  in  the  neighborhood  were  clad 
about  the  same  way,  and  yet  none  of  them  suffered  much 
from  cold.  “My  first  warm  breeches,”  he  said,  “were 
made  of  buckskin.  In  dry  weather  they  would  draw  up, 
and  in  wet  weather  would  be  too  long;  they  would  get  so 
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heavy  and  hard  that  I  could  scarcely  walk,  and  when 
putting  them  on  in  the  morning,  they  would  be  like  ice.” 

Another  incident  that  my  father  often  told  us  was,  that 
when  he  was  old  enough  to  chop  down  trees  and  cut  them 
into  logs,  he  and  his  brother  Jess  would  haul  them  off  the 
land  to  a  deep  ravine  and  roll  them  into  it,  out  of  the  way. 
Jess,  the  younger  brother,  would  ride  and  drive  the  horses, 
while  John  would  hitch  on  and  off.  They  would  haul  the 
logs  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  then  dump  them  into  the 
ravine  about  thirty  feet  deep.  On  one  occasion  the  logs 
dumped  before  they  had  time  to  unhitch  the  team,  when 
logs,  horses,  rider  and  all  went  to  the  bottom  together. 
It  so  happened,  fortunately,  that  Jess  and  the  horses  were 
not  seriously  hurt.  Jess  soon  climbed  out,  but  all  the 
family  were  called  and  much  of  the  day  spent  in  getting 
the  horses  out  by  taking  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  ravine, 
one-half  mile  below.  But  ever  afterward  the  horses  were 
unhitched  in  time ;  and  the  boys  felt  better  after  their 
father  had  become  reconciled,  the  horses’  hides  having 
healed  up  where  they  had  been  cut  and  bruised.  In  this 
way  they  cleared  their  farm,  and  the  ravine  was  filled  up 
by  rolling  in  the  logs.  As  it  was  down  hill,  even  the 
heaviest  logs  were  rolled  in  easily.  The  logs  put  into  that 
ravine  would  be  worth  today,  standing  in  the  tree,  more 
than  the  farm.  Grandfather  continued  to  reside  on  this 
farm  until  1816,  when  he  sold  it  and  moved  to  Wayne 
County,  Indiana. 

About  1818,  two  years  after  Grandfather  had  moved 
from  Ohio  to  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  my  Father  and 
Jess  being  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  worked  together  in  clear¬ 
ing  up  the  new  farm.  One  day,  in  felling  a  very  large 
tree,  in  the  bottom  below  the  house.  Father  called  to  Jess 
to  get  out  of  the  way;  but  Jess  took  his  time  to  do  it,  and 
was  caught  by  some  of  the  limbs  and  made  a  narrow 
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escape  from  being  killed.  As  there  were  no  bones  broken 
he  was  soon  able  to  work  again.  After  this  he  was  always 
out  of  danger  in  good  time,  and  both  were  more  careful. 
At  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  Jess  concluded  to  get 
married.  Grandfather  was  very  much  opposed  to  this,  as 
the  girl.  Miss  Polly  Knott,  was  but  fifteen  years  old.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  Grandfather’s  objections  they  married,  bought 
forty  acres  of  land,  and  soon  had  a  little  farm  and  home, 
which  they  sold  and  bought  eighty  acres  five  miles  away, 
and  later  traded  for  land  in  Hendricks  County,  Indiana, 
onto  which  they  moved  and  where  they  lived  until  their 
death.  Uncle  Jess  kept  a  tavern,  his  farm  being  on  the 
main  route  of  travel  to  the  northwest,  on  what  was  known 
as  the  Crawfordsville  road,  and  his  tavern  and  wagon- 
yard  brought  him  a  good  income.  He  made  a  splendid 
farm  here,  putting  up  fine  buildings — large  brick  house 
and  barn.  Besides  selling  a  large  amount  of  grain  to 
movers,  he  engaged  in  stock-raising,  his  specialty  being 
mules  and  cattle,  made  money  and  left  a  large  estate  at 
his  death.  Uncle  Jess  was  in  politics  a  Democrat  of  the 
Jackson  school ;  in  religion  he  was  a  Methodist.  He  left 
a  large  family,  most  of  whom  are  still  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood.  My  Father  in  politics  was  always  a  Whig  until  the 
party  disbanded,  when  he  became  a  Republican  and  always 
voted  with  that  party ;  in  religion  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  very  generous  to  this  church. 

Father  often  talked  to  us  of  his  early  life  and  experi¬ 
ences,  of  which  I  may  now  speak.  He  learned  the  black¬ 
smith  trade  with  his  brother-in-law,  Jonathan  Cartwright, 
a  Quaker,  who  had  married  his  sister  Ruth,  who  had  a 
shop  at  Centerville.  As  both  were  married,  and  lived  on 
Grandfather’s  farm,  four  miles  south,  they  walked  to  their 
work  and  back  every  day.  After  he  had  learned  the  trade 
he  built  a  little  shop  and  cabin  on  the  160  acres  of  land  he 
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had  just  entered,  where  he  made  some  money.  Being  a 
good  trader,  he  soon  rigged  up  a  two-horse  team  (one 
of  which  was  blind)  and  engaged  in  hauling  produce  to 
Cincinnati,  distance  65  miles,  bringing  back  goods  for  the 
merchants.  After  a  time  he  hired  a  blacksmith  to  take 
charge  of  the  shop  and  did  the  teaming  and  trading  him¬ 
self,  gathering  up  such  produce  as  was  then  to  be  had  in 
the  country  around,  hauling  it  to  Cincinnati  and  exchang¬ 
ing  it  for  groceries,  which  he  brought  back  and  again  ex¬ 
changed  for  farm  products.  He  soon  had  a  good  trade 
and  made  money.  His  business  increasing,  he  soon  had  a 
four-horse  team  (three  of  them  blind),  driving  them  him¬ 
self  until  Brother  William  was  old  enough  to  drive. 
While  quite  young,  I  remember  Father  taking  me  along 
with  him  on  a  trip  to  Cincinnati.  I  rode  the  off-wheel 
horse.  Afterwards  I  went  with  Brother  William  in  the 
same  way,  and  later  drove  a  two-horse  team  by  myself  on 
two  occasions  to  the  city  and  back,  once  in  company  with 
Father  and  his  four-horse  team,  and  once  with  Brother 
William  and  his  team,  loading  both  ways. 

In  those  days  all  teamsters  carried  their  own  beds,  un¬ 
rolling  them  on  the  floor  of  the  bar-room,  which  all  tavern 
keepers  provided  for  this  purpose,  rolling  them  up  again 
in  the  morning,  buckling  them  with  a  leather  strap,  and 
placing  them  in  the  feed  troughs  swung  to  the  rear  end  of 
their  wagons.  The  bed  was  generally  a  mattress  filled 
with  coarse  feathers,  with  one  or  two  home-made  quilts, 
sometimes  blankets.  A  whole  bar-room  floor  would  be 
taken  up  with  teamsters  and  their  beds,  as  they  all  had 
their  regular  stopping  places,  and  they  were  the  chief 
patrons  of  the  taverns  in  those  days. 

Father’s  teaming  and  trading  was  continued  for  a 
period  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  but  in  the  meantime  he 
sold  his  first  entry  of  land,  which  was  well  improved,  with 
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a  good  brick  house,  and  entered  and  bought  several  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land  in  Hendricks  County,  Indiana.  This 
land  he  traded  to  his  Father  for  the  old  home  farm  that 
had  been  entered  by  my  Grandfather  in  1816,  and  where 
he  lived  until  1838,  when  he  moved  to  the  new  land  in 
Hendricks  County,  my  father  then  moving  on  to  the  old 
family  homestead.  He  then  owned  two  four-horse  teams 
that  had  previously  been  employed  on  the  National  road 
before  it  was  abandoned  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  later  employed  on  the  White  Water  Canal,  which 
was  then  being  built.  Father’s  contract  on  this  canal  was 
on  the  west  branch,  and  in  the  west  part  of  the  county, 
hauling  the  stone  for  the  locks  between  Cambridge  and 
Connersville.  During  this  time  he  increased  his  teams  to 
six  horses  each.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year  the  work 
stopped,  the  State’s  money  giving  out.  All  work  was  to 
be  paid  for  in  canal  scrip,  which  was  heavily  discounted 
in  a  very  short  time.  Brother  William  drove  one  of  thevSe 
teams  and  young  Etchison  drove  the  other ;  these  were  the 
two  best  teams  on  the  works.  As  the  canal  construction 
was  now  abandoned.  Father  put  his  teams  on  the  road, 
hauling  pork,  whiskey,  flour  and  other  produce  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio.  There  were  many  still-houses  in  Wayne 
County,  making  whiskey  and  fattening  hogs  on  the  “slop.” 
The  hogs  were  sold  to  buyers,  who  drove  them  to  market, 
and  the  whiskey  hauled  on  wagons  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  As 
there  was  not  enough  freight  to  load  these  teams  back, 
Father  would  buy  such  goods  as  the  country  needed,  haul 
them  back  and  again  exchange  with  the  people.  The  goods 
he  bought  in  Cincinnati  were  groceries,  salt,  iron,  sugar- 
kettles,  'and  other  domestic  articles.  It  was  not  an  un¬ 
common  thing  to  bring  back  a  ton  of  dog-irons,  used  in  the 
old  fashioned  fireplaces,  as  everybody  used  fire-places  in 
those  days.  These  teams  would  haul  to  the  central  and 
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Western  towns  of  the  state  and  wholesale  to  the  mer¬ 
chants,  getting  in  exchange,  besides  cash,  maple  sugar, 
tallow,  hides,  furs,  bacon,  and  other  products,  and  on 
arriving  home  would  complete  their  loads  with  whiskey, 
flour,  etc.  Father  did  business  in  this  way  until  1840, 
when  the  great  panic  came  upon  the  country.  Having 
kept  on  trading  and  having  bought  a  finely  improved 
farm,  he  was  somewhat  involved,  and  realized  that  at  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  land  still  going  lower,  it  would  require  about 
all  he  had  to  get  through. 

This  was  Father’s  first  experience  with  panics ;  he  soon 
found  the  bottom  was  out  of  everything  and  decided  to 
commence  selling  his  property  for  what  he  could  get,  pay 
his  debts  and  make  a  new  start,  which  he  did,  although,  it 
left  him  without  anything  but  his  blacksmith  tools  and  his 
good  name  as  an  honest  man.  He  soon  got  a  new  start 
and  things  began  to  improve.  This  panic  was  brought  on 
by  public  improvements,  over-trading,  and  change  of  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Having  sold  everything  he  had  and  paid  up  nearly  all 
his  indebtedness.  Father  moved  onto  the  National  road, 
at  Pinhook,  where  he  lived  for  two  years.  During  this 
time  he  finished  his  settlements  with  creditors,  applied 
himself  to  blacksmithing  and  accumulated  a  little  money. 
In  September,  1845,  as  already  related,  he  moved  to  Clay 
County,  Indiana. 

During  the  two  years  at  Pinhook,  as  has  been  already 
stated.  Brother  John,  and  I  completed  the  blacksmith  trade 
and  could  do  very  good  work.  We  were  always  busy, 
work  being  plenty ;  of  course,  we  did  not  always  receive 
money  for  our  work,  but  took  produce  and  such  other 
things  as  the  family  could  use.  Father  was  now  forty-five 
years  of  age  and  had  a  remarkable  career.  For  fifteen 
years  he  had  been  wanting  to  go  to  the  western  part  of  the 
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state,  which  he  did,  thinking  he  could  do  better,  and  which 
was  probably  true.  Clay  County  certainly  did  not  look 
very  promising  at  that  time,  but  Father’s  experience  and 
financial  condition  convinced  him  that  this  was  the  place 
for  him  to  settle,  as  land  was  cheap  and  he  wanted  a  home 
again.  He  was  always  a  hard  worker  and  a  good  trader. 
About  his  only  weakness  in  this  respect  was  that  of  over¬ 
reaching  himself  and  not  taking  into  account  possible 
reverses  in  his  financial  affairs.  He  made  it  a  rule  to 
keep  busy  himself,  and  all  about  him  had  to  work  at  some¬ 
thing,  which  constituted  his  success  in  the  undertaking. 


CHAPTER  XX 


ELI  AND  JOHN  HENDRIX  VISIT  THE  OLD 
FAMILY  HOMESTEADS  IN  OHIO  AND 

INDIANA 

(As  Related  by  Eli  Hendrix,  Pioneer) 

On  October  15,  1888,  Brother  John  and  I  started  on  a 
visit  to  Grandfather  Henry  Hendrix’s  and  Grandfather 
William  Whitaker’s  old  homes  in  Clermont  county,  Ohio. 
Leaving  Brazil  at  2  o’clock  a.  m.,  we  took  the  train  for 
Cincinnati,  going  by  way  of  Indianapolis  and  Shelby- 
ville,  arriving  there  at  8  a.  m.  the  same  day. 

After  taking  breakfast  at  the  Galt  House,  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  we  visited  several  of  the  wholesale  houses  and  did 
some  business,  then  went  to  the  public  landing  for  a  boat 
up  the  Ohio  to  some  point  near  Felicity,  a  town  of  some 
800  inhabitants,  which  was  the  landing  point,  or  town,  of 
our  Grandfather  Hendrix  from  the  time  he  settled  in 
Clermont  county,  or  from  the  time  Felicity  became  a  trad¬ 
ing  point,  his  settling  there  dating  about  1799,  after  leav¬ 
ing  North  Carolina.  He  had  stopped  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
and  from  there  came  to  Ohio.  We  found  a  steam  packet, 
“Tacoma,”  Capt.  J.  C.  Green,  master,  ready  to  start,  and 
at  once  embarked  for  Shiloh,  the  nearest  point  to  Felicity, 
where  we  arrived  about  11  o’clock  p.  m.,  having  had  din¬ 
ner  and  supper  on  the  steamer.  We  slept  on  the  steamer 
that  night,  and  landed  in  the  morning  at  5  o’clock.  We 
took  the  mail-hack  for  Felicity,  near  the  old  Hendrix 
farm,  about  four  miles,  nearly  north,  from  Shiloh,  the 
town  at  which  the  boat  remained  all  night,  and  which  was 
the  end  of  the  route  east  for  the  boat. 
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We  found  the  pike  road,  over  which  we  traveled,  to  lay 
up  hill  about  all  the  way,  and  about  the  longest  hill  we 
had  ever  seen.  The  good  natured  driver,  whose  weight 
was  about  225  pounds,  said  that  he  had  driven  a  hack 
over  this  line  for  twenty-five  years,  twice  a  day  each  way, 
and  with  but  very  few  exceptions  had  driven  one  of  his 
horses  every  day  for  twenty  years ;  then  the  horse  died. 
We  should  think  that  a  horse  after  so  many  years  of 
faithful  service  ought  to  be  freed;  if  not  by  releasing 
him  from  work,  then  by  death.  We  arrived  at  Felicity 
at  8  o’clock  a.  m.,  took  breakfast  at  the  small  hotel,  the 
only  one  in  the  town,  and  after  inquiring  for  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  were  referred  to  Joseph  L.  Day,  a  merchant  of 
the  place,  who  had  been  there  for  many  years.  He  was 
born  and  raised  on  an  adjoining  farm  to  Grandfather’s 
place.  We  found  Mr.  Day  a  very  courteous  gentleman, 
and  after  making  known  to  him  our  mission  he  consented 
to  accompany  us  to  the  old  farm.  We  procured  a  double 
rig  and  started.  The  place  we  were  going  to  is  two  miles 
east  of  Felicity,  which  we  reached  in  about  an  hour,  as 
the  road  was  rather  bad,  the  only  one  of  five  leading  to 
the  town  that  was  not  piked.  We  could  see  a  part  of  the 
farm  as  Mr.  Day  pointed  it  out  from  the  level  high-land 
nearly  a  mile  away.  We  entered  the  farm  on  the  north 
side,  crossing  Bullskin  Creek,  which  is  the  line.  This 
creek  was  once  a  small  mill  stream.  We  were  now  three 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  where  it  empties 
into  the  Ohio  River.  This  is  a  limestone  country  in  the 
fullest  sense ;  the  bed  of  the  creek  being  white  limestone, 
and  the  banks  the  same.  These  rocks  of  almost  every 
conceivable  shape  have  been  washed  until  they  are  smooth, 
some  of  them  as  if  polished.  We  found  stone  fences  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  this  farm ;  some  so  old  that  they  were 
moss  grown  and  black.  The  stones  in  the  fields  coming 
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in  the  way  of  the  plow,  were  gathered  up  and  hauled  out 
to  the  fences  from  year  to  year.  After  yielding  stone 
enough  for  fencing,  for  making  pike  roads,  building  pur¬ 
poses,  etc.,  the  ground  is  still  encumbered  with  them. 

We  followed  what  was  the  old  road,  or  track,  nearly  a 
century  ago,  through  this  place,  up  the  hill  to  where  Grand¬ 
father  Hendrix  settled  in  the  year  1799.  He  made  the 
best  selection  that  could  be  found  in  so  rough  a  country. 
Perhaps  a  better  one  could  not  be  made  now  by  any  one 
of  a  younger  generation.  There  were  no  sections,  ranges, 
nor  other  established  lines  from  which  to  locate.  It  was 
done  by  starting  at  a  hill-top,  stone,  ravine,  or  anything 
at  the  point  from  which  it  was  desired  to  proceed.  From 
this  point  they  would  run  around  as  much  land  as  they 
wanted  by  following  creeks,  valleys,  ridges,  etc,,  back  to 
the  place  of  beginning.  There  were  no  certain  number 
of  acres  in  any  piece,  or  claim,  which  was  surveyed  after¬ 
wards.  In  this  place,  the  Hendrix  farm,  there  were  nine¬ 
ty-seven  acres. 

Our  guide,  Mr.  Day,  was  a  nephew  of  our  Grandmother 
Hendrix,  whose  name  before  marriage  was  Martha  B. 
Day,  a  sister  to  Joseph  Day,  Sr.,  who  died  in  1885,  age 
ninety-six  years,  and  his  wife,  Deborah,  in  1888,  age 
ninety-three  years.  They  had  lived  there  from  childhood. 

Of  the  old  Grandfather  Flendrix  house  there  is  still 
standing  only  one  room.  Mr.  Day  assured  us  that  this  is 
a  part  of  the  old  original  house.  The  south  part  is  now 
gone.  The  big  double  stone  chimney  shows  there  was  a 
building  south  of  the  one  now  standing.  The  fire-place 
on  each  side  is  about  four  feet  long.  The  hearth  in  the 
room  yet  standing  is  worn  down  in  the  center  to  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches.  In  this  house  eight  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  were  born. 

They  used  water  from'  the  spring,  whose  limpid,  crystal 
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flow  continues  to  gurgle  and  sparkle  as  of  old.  The  house  is 
not  occupied  now.  The  owner,  Albe.P.  Manchester,  is  the 
seventh  owner  since  Grandfather  Hendrix  owned  it.  Mr. 
Manchester  owns  a  great  deal  of  land  adjoining  the  old 
farm.  The  old  house  is  about  eighteen  by  twenty  feet,  built 
of  hewn  poplar  logs,  the  oak  sills  hewn  square,  resting  on  a 
limestone  foundation  about  fifteen  inches  above  the 
ground.  The  house  is  a  story  and  a  half  high,  steep  roof, 
with  one  window  in  the  north  end  gable,  a  door  and  win¬ 
dow  on  the  east  side  of  the  lower  story,  and  a  door  and 
window  on  the  west  side.  It  is  evident  that  this  house 
was  built  by  Grandfather  Hendrix  some  time  after  his 
settlement  there,  for  we  could  see  where  his  first  house 
had  stood,  from  the  double  chimney  mentioned,  and  for 
the  further  reason  that  the  hewn  log  house  must  have  re¬ 
quired  more  labor  and  pains  than  the  usual  first  cabin, 
which  was  always  built  in  a  hurry  and  of  rough  logs. 

The  massive  hills  around  this  farm  loom  up  in  the 
grandest  style,  and  if  photographed  would  make  as  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery  as  could  be  found  in  any  country.  We  gath¬ 
ered  from  this  old  farm  some  small  rocks  and  cut  some 
sticks  for  canes,  in  the  ravine  into  which  our  Uncle  Jesse 
was  precipitated  with  the  team  of  horses,  as  heretofore 
mentioned,  and  brought  them  home  for  mementoes  for 
our  relatives.  Farewell,  our  dear  old  Granadfather’s  home 
in  Ohio !  We  are  sorry  not  to  know  more  about  you ;  but 
we  are  glad  to  have  seen  you,  even  but  once  more  in  the 
course  of  our  lives. 

Returning  to  Felicity  late  in  the  evening,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  Oct.  17,  1888,  at  5  o’clock,  after  paying  our  carriage 
hire,  guide  and  hotel  bills,  in  all  amounting  to  $6.00,  we 
took  the  hack  to  Bethel,  on  the  Georgetown  &  Cincinnati 
Railway,  a  narrow-gauge  road,  on  which  the  train  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  cars — passenger,  freight,  and  stock  car; 
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and  four  men — engineer,  fireman,  conductor  and  brake- 
man.  Twenty-one  miles  on  this  road  brought  us  to  a 
little  station  called  Amelia. 

From  Amelia  we  traveled  on  foot  to  Withamsville,  near 
our  Grandfather  Whitaker’s  old  home,  in  Clermont  coun¬ 
ty.  Grandfather  Whitaker  had  settled  there  in  1797. 
Withamsville  is  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  railroad, 
three  miles  from  the  Ohio  River,  and  contains  about  400 
inhabitants.  It  had  been  raining  more  or  less  for  several 
days,  so  that  the  dirt  road  was  muddy,  and  our  traveling 
very  slow.  However,  we  reached  the  town,  and  on  mak¬ 
ing  inquiry  for  some  place  to  get  breakfast  (it  was  then 
10  o’clock)  we  were  directed  to  a  small  hotel  nearby. 
We  then  inquired  for  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and 
were  informed  that  there  were  several  yet  living  who  had 
been  born  there,  and  had  never  lived  anywhere  else  and 
were  now  quite  aged.  After  getting  their  names  we  went 
to  the  hotel  and  were  received  by  the  landlady  and  her 
daughter,  who  quickly  prepared  breakfast  for  us.  The 
landlord  was  down  in  bed  with  a  broken  leg,  having  been 
kicked  by  a  horse  a  few  days  previously.  These  people 
were  very  clever  Germans,  who  had  lived  there  only  a 
year  or  so.  Breakfast  over,  we  called  on  Doctor  Witha, 
a  man  about  sixty-five  years  of  age.  After  making  known 
our  mission  he  referred  us  to  his  brother,  Esquire  Witha, 
who  had  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  there  for  fifty  years. 
He  was  seventy-six  years  old,  was  well  informed,  and  had 
a  good  retentive  memory.  After  a  little  talk  with  him  on 
matters  in  general  and  finding  him  clear  on  occurrences 
of  the  days  of  his  early  boyhood,  we  asked  him  what  he 
knew,  if  anything,  of  the  William  Whitaker  family.  He 
said  he  knew  William  Whitaker  and  wife  only  from  hear¬ 
ing  of  them ;  that  William  Whitaker  died  there  many 
years  ago ;  but  he  knew  all  their  children’s  names,  John, 
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Spencer,  Samuel,  Isaac  and  Wesley,  and  the  girls — Nancy, 
Lydia  and  Margaret,  but  did  not  know  anything  of  them 
now.  IMore  than  that  he  said  that  Wesley  had  died  there 
when  a  young  man ;  that  the  girls  had  married  and  gone 
west,  and  that  the  boys  had  gone  from  home  when  young. 
He  further  stated  that  John  Whitaker  was  a  school 
teacher  and  a  singing  class  teacher ;  that  he  was  a  very 
fine  singer,  with  a  voice  superior  to  any  known  at  that 
time  in  the  county ;  that  he  himself  had  taken  lessons 
from  him,  and  that  he  was  probably  the  only  scholar  now 
living  of  John  Whitaker’s  singing  class  in  Clermont  coun¬ 
ty.  He  also  said  that  Nancy  was  a  very  fine  singer,  and 
often  accompanied  her  Brother  John,  assisting  him  in 
teaching. 

We  then  engaged  John  C.  Hatfield,  who  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  old  farm  for  years,  and  started  for  the 
place,  two  miles  west,  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Ohio  pike, 
running  east  and  west,  south  of  where  the  old  house  had 
stood,  about  200  yards,  and  through  a  part  of  the  old 
orchard  ground.  The  old  dirt  road  formerly  lay  north 
of  the  house  about  the  same  distance.  The  house,  barn 
and  apple  trees  are  all  gone.  Nothing  could  be  seen  only 
some  rocks,  where  the  old  chimney  had  stood.  We  saw 
where  the  well  had  been,  which  is  now  filled  up.  After 
picking  up  a  few  pieces  of  stone  from  the  chimney  site, 
we  proceeded  to  walk  over  the  old  farm,  our  guide  point¬ 
ing  out  the  former  boundaries,  as  well  as  the  new  ones, 
as  it  is  now  owned  by  three  different  men:  Thirty  acres 
on  the  north  end  by  Richard  Jones;  twenty-five  acres 
from  the  east  side  by  Reuben  White,  the  remainder,  sixty- 
five  acres  or  more,  by  James  Green,  an  Englishman.  Mr. 
Green  built  a  good  frame  house  and  a  good  barn,  south 
of  the  old  site  and  near  the  pike.  Mr.  White,  on  the 
north  end,  has  a  good  house  and  barn  on  the  pike  road 
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which  runs  north  and  south  along  the  east  side  of  the 
farm.  He  is  now  selling  it  off  in  one-acre  building  lots, 
and  already  a  good  many  houses  have  been  erected.  This 
place  is  now  called  Tobasco.  The  narrow-gauge  railroad 
from  New  Richmond  over  to  the  Cincinnati  and  Ports¬ 
mouth  Railroad,  which  is  nineteen  miles  long,  has  a  sta¬ 
tion  here;  stores,  post  office,  coal  yard,  etc.  This  road 
comes  in  on  the  old  farm  on  the  south  side  to  about  the 
center,  then  turns  west,  leaving  the  farm  and  running 
northwest  to  the  Cincinnati  and  Portsmouth  Railroad. 

After  seeing  all  we  could  here  we  began  looking  about 
for  something  we  could  carry  away  as  relics.  Securing  a 
hatchet,  we  cut  some  canes,  having  found  a  few  sticks  in 
a  “swag”  about  the  center  of  the  old  farm,  which  we  tied 
up  to  take  with  us.  We  were  then  introduced  to  several 
old  citizens,  among  them  John  White,  former  owner  of 
this  land,  now  the  oldest  resident  citizen.  Mr.  White  was 
born  here,  has  lived  here  all  his  life,  and  is  now  seventy- 
eight  years  old.  He  has  a  good  memory  and  is  a  good 
talker.  We  proceeded  to  interview  him  and  found  him 
posted  in  all  matters  of  this  neighborhood  from  his  youth 
up.  He  said  that  William  Whitaker,  our  Grandfather, 
was  a  good  man,  a  local  Methodist  preacher,  and  he  re¬ 
membered  when  he  died.  He  and  his  son,  Wesley,  were 
buried  on  the  farm,  about  100  yards  south  of  the  old 
house,  but  when  the  land  came  into  possession  of  Samuel 
Kyle,  son  of  William  Kyle,  one  of  the  first  settlers  and 
friend  of  William  Whitaker,  he  took  up  the  bodies  and 
placed  them  in  the  county  burying  ground  on  the  White 
farm,  one  and  one-quarter  miles  southeast  from  where 
they  were  first  laid  to  rest.  He  stated  that  his  mother 
was  present  when  Wesley  Whitaker  died.  His  death  was 
caused  from  cold  settling  on  his  lungs,  and  running  into 
consumption.  He  had  started  on  a  boat  for  St.  Louis,  in- 
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tending  to  go  up  to  the  lead  mines,  near  Galena,  and  then 
on  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  join  his  brother,  Samuel, 
was  was  employed  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Com¬ 
pany.  When  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  the 
weather  set  in  so  cold  that  the  river  froze  over  and  the 
boat  had  to  tie  up  for  some  time.  While  waiting  there 
Wesley  took  his  severe  cold,  returned  home,  and  soon  died. 
Mr.  White  said  that  he  and  Wesley  were  near  the  same 
age,  and  were  playmates ;  that  they  had  gone  together  to 
the  Ohio  River,  which  was  three  miles  away,  a  great  many 
times,  and  that  Wesley  would  swim  over  to  the  Kentucky 
shore  and  back  several  times  a  day.  Wesley  was  a  good 
marksman ;  could  kill  squirrels  and  game  of  all  kinds  as 
far  as  he  could  see  them,  could  climb  almost  any  tree  in 
the  woods,  was  very  active  and  quick,  and  a  favorite  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  was  tall  and  spare,  his  hands  and  feet 
long  and  slim.  He  loved  to  hunt  and  swim.  He  was 
cheerful  and  kind  to  young  people.  When  he  left  home  to 
join  his  brother,  Samuel,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there 
were  many  of  his  friends  present  to  see  him  off ;  and 
when  he  returned  home  sick  there  was  much  sorrow.  In 
features  Wesley  was  of  fair  complexion,  with  light,  brown 
hair. 

One  thing  worthy  of  special  note  about  the  Whitaker 
boys  was  that  none  of  them  used  tobacco,  whiskey,  nor 
profane  language.  In  this  particular  they  were  all  alike, 
but  Wesley  was,  perhaps,  more  of  a  religious  turn  than 
any  of  his  brothers.  He  was  an  exemplary  young  man, 
and  his  death  at  so  early  an  age  had  a  marked  and  lasting 
effect  upon  his  young  associates.  Wesley  was  also  well 
educated,  and  had  he  lived  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a 
man  of  note. 

As  we  came  out  on  the  pike,  we  were  shown  by  our 
guide,  the  old  Gum  Springs,  which  were  noted  in  early 
days,  as  the  State  road  passed  them,  and  there  was  a 
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tavern  near  there.  The  water  flows  strong,  and  this  is 
said  to  be  the  most  favored  camping  place  for  movers  on 
the  State  road.  But  it  is  now  neglected  and  the  pike  is  so 
near  to  it  that  it  is  being  gradually  filled  up  by  waste 
from  the  road.  The  old  tavern  was  long  ago  torn  away. 
No  remains  of  the  old  building  could  be  found,  but  sev¬ 
eral  old  gums  that  were  used  in  the  springs  can  yet  be 
seen  in  the  ground. 

At  about  4  o’clock  p.  m.  Wednesday,  October  17,  1888, 
we  took  the  train  for  the  Junction,  on  the  Cincinnati  and 
Portsmouth  Railroad,  and  there  changed  cars  for  Cincin¬ 
nati.  This  New  Richmond  road  is  a  narrow-gauge,  cheap¬ 
ly  built,  and  operated  by  three  men — engineer,  fireman, 
and  the  owner  of  the  road,  who  acts  as  brakeman,  mail 
agent,  and  conductor.  The  fireman  had  to  help  do  the 
train  work,  which  required  half  of  his  time ;  the  engineer 
acting  also  as  fireman.  From  Tobasco  it  runs  to  the  head 
waters  of  Dry  Branch  and  continues  on  down  this  stream 
to  the  Junction,  near  the  Little  Miami  River,  crossing  the 
Branch  many  times.  The  passengers  had  to  ride  in  a 
caboose,  a  very  poor  affair,  and  mail  and  freight  were 
carried  in  the  same  car.  We  arrived  at  Cincinnati  in  the 
Little  Miami  depot,  about  9  o’clock  p.  m.  and  went  to  the 
St.  James  Hotel,  where  we  had  a  good  night’s  rest.  The 
next  morning,  October  18th,  we  visited  the  Cincinnati 
Exposition,  and  spent  the  day  there.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  this  magnificent  exposition.  It  is  too  big  to 
be  seen  or  to  be  gone  through  in  one  day,  or  even  several 
days.  We  returned  to  the  St.  James  Hotel,  took  supper 
and,  after  doing  some  shopping  for  the  folks  at  home, 
went  to  the  Little  Miami  depot  and  took  the  train  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ind.,  where  we  arrived  at  about  10  o’clock  p.  m. 
Staying  all  night  there,  the  next  morning,  at  6 :30  o’clock, 
we  took  the  train  for  Centerville,  the  old  county  seat  of 
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Wayne  county,  near  the  old  Hendrix  homestead,  which 
our  father  bought  from  grandfather  in  1839.  Grandfather 
entered  and  settled  on  this  farm  in  the  year  of  1816. 

We  arrived  at  Centerville  about  7  o’clock,  soon  procured 
a  horse  and  buggy,  then  started  out  to  see  what  could  be 
found  in  the  way  of  old  home  land  marks,  four  miles 
south.  We  first  went  to  a  little  town  on  the  National 
Road  called  Pinhook,  where  our  father  lived  his  last  two 
years  in  Wayne  County,  while  closing  up  former  busi¬ 
ness  and  running  his  blacksmith  shop.  There  we  found 
that  the  old  shop  and  home  were  gone,  with  but  two 
houses  that  we  remembered  as  standing  when  we  lived 
there,  the  Hiser  Hotel,  a  brick  building,  and  the  Gettle 
House,  a  frame  which  was,  also,  used  as  a  hotel  in  those 
days.  At  that  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  travel  on  the 
National  Road,  and  these  houses  both  did  good  business. 
None  of  the  families  we  had  known  were  now  living  there, 
but  some  of  their  children  were.  However,  we  saw  no 
one  who  knew  anything  about  us  or  our  family.  We  bade 
Pinhook  goodby,  but  not  unmindful  of  how  hard  our 
family  had  worked  for  the  two  years  we  lived  there,  and 
getting  in  return  but  a  scant  living  indeed.  I  shall  give 
some  incidents  further  along,  which  occurred  while  living 
there  that  our  descendants  ought  to  know. 

It  was  about  10  o’clock  when  we  left  Pinhook  for  the 
old  farm,  four  miles  away.  We  drove  a  Mustang  pony,  a 
good  traveler,  and  were  soon  out  to  the  cross-roads  one 
and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  farm.  There  we  met  Stephen 
Henwood,  son  of  Dr.  John  Henwood,  with  whose  father 
we  had  been  well  acquainted,  and  made  free  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  finding  out  that  all  the  old  and  early  settlers  in  that 
vicinity  were  gone,  with  but  few  of  their  descendants 
remaining,  many  having  sold  out  and  left,  while  others 
were  dead.  After  getting  what  information  we  could  in 
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so  short  a  time,  we  drove  up  to  our  old  stamping  ground ; 
first  to  the  site  of  our  old  blacksmith  shop,  where  nothing 
but  rich  black  ground,  sown  in  wheat  was  to  be  seen. 
This  is  where  Brother  John  and  I  commenced  to  learn 
blacksmithing.  Having  viewed  it  for  a  time  with  much 
interest,  we  proceeded  through  a  lane  over  to  the  house  on 
the  hill,  driving  past  the  barn  built  by  our  father  in 
1839,  and  still  in  fair  condition.  We  met  Henry  Stauffer, 
son  of  Jacob  Stauffer,  to  whom  father  sold  120  acres  of 
his  land  in  1843,  selling  the  other  40  acres  to  Henry 
Wright  about  the  same  time.  We  did  not  recognize  Henry 
Stauffer,  but  had  known  him  when  quite  young  and  in  our 
boyhood  days.  After  giving  him  our  names  and  telling 
him  our  business,  we  asked  if  he  could  feed  our  horse  and 
give  us  some  dinner.  He  said  it  was  washday  with  them 
and  the  women  were  busy,  but  now  that  he  remembered 
us  we  should  have  dinner  and  our  horse  fed.  After  feed¬ 
ing  the  horse  we  viewed  the  old  premises  about  the  house 
and  barn,  meanwhile,  he  had  notified  his  wife  and  dinner 
was  commenced.  Mr.  Stauffer  and  myself  walked  over 
the  place  cutting  a  few  canes  and  collecting  such  little 
trophies  as  we  could  find.  The  old  house,  built  by  our 
grandfather  about  1818,  we  examined  by  going  through 
below  and  upstairs  observing  the  old  windows,  doors  and 
fireplace ;  then  going  to  the  site  of  the  fruit  still-house, 
where  our  Uncle  Henry  had  run  a  copper  still  for  his 
father,  making  brandy  from  apples,  peaches,  etc.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  house,  Mr.  Stauffer  showed  us  the  old 
blacksmith  shop  which  he  had  moved  over  and  converted 
into  a  wood  and  tool  house,  from  which  we  cut  out  a  piece 
of  the  weatherboarding  on  which  we  had  painted  our 
names  in  1842.  We  were  then  called  to  dinner.  His  good 
wife  had  prepared  a  splendid  chicken  dinner,  with  dump¬ 
lings,  and  had  the  table  well  filled  with  fruits  and  veg- 
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etables.  As  it  was  now  past  one  o’clock  and  this  the  first 
we  had  eaten  after  leaving  Cincinnati,  that  we  relished  the 
meal  goes  without  saying.  After  further  conversation  and 
offering  to  pay  for  accommodations,  (which  were  de¬ 
clined)  we  each  made  each  of  the  children  a  present,  then 
started  for  the  farm  adjoining  on  the  north  side  that  the 
repurchase  of  which,  after  buying  the  old  homestead,  so 
involved  him  as  to  cause  his  failure  and  bankruptcy  when 
the  succeeding  panic  came  on  Father  had  owned  and  sold 
to  Henry  McMullen,  which  he  bought  again  after  a  couple 
of  years,  and  then  sold  to  David  Dunbar.  On  this  hundred 
and  sixty  acre  farm  and  home  our  sisters,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  were  born,  our  brothers,  Henry  and  Wesley 
having  been  born  on  the  one  previously  described.  Here 
we  did  not  find  anything  standing,  excepting  several  of 
the  old  apple-trees,  with  very  large  trunks,  showing  them 
to  be  very  old,  many  of  the  limbs  having  died  and  fallen 
off,  although  on  the  few  remaining  were  some  apples. 
Having  plucked  a  few  of  them,  we  walked  over  a  part  of 
this  farm,  on  which  we  had  lived  and  worked  while  we 
were  young.  Of  the  old  fruit  still-house  on  this  place 
there  were  no  vestiges  to  be  seen.  But  the  old  spring 
nearby  was  running  just  in  the  same  old  way.  We  then 
gathered  a  few  relics  from  the  place,  said  good-by  and 
left  for  another  farm  near  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  that 
Father  had  also  owned.  In  fact,  this  was  his  first  home 
after  marriage,  which  he  had  entered  from  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  year  of  1822.  He  at  first  built 
a  cabin  and  blacksmith  shop  and  in  this  cabin  William, 
Lydia,  Eli  and  John  were  born.  In  1829  Eather  built  a 
good  brick  house,  in  which  Nancy  was  born  in  1830. 
Eather  sold  this  farm  to  Mr.  Daniel  Tice  and  built  a  cabin 
on  the  old  Grandfather  Hendrix  farm  and  moved  into  it 
for  the  time,  meantime  having  entered  seven  quarter  sec- 
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tions  of  land  in  Hendricks  County.  In  this  cabin  Sister 
Martha  was  born,  in  1833.  Nothing  of  interest  could  be 
seen  on  this  place  except  two  or  three  old  apple-trees,  and 
they  but  little  more  than  stubs  with  large  trunks  on  which 
we  found  a  few  apples  and  brought  them  home.  We 
secured  a  brick  from  the  house  that  had  been  taken  down 
long  before,  a  frame  house  having  been  erected  in  its 
place ;  and  a  piece  of  bark  from  a  locust  tree  planted  by 
our  Mother  in  1821  and  still  standing. 

Next  we  visited  the  Fender  grave  yard,  the  first  one  in 
the  neighborhood,  too  and  a  half  miles  southeast,  where 
our  dear  sister,  Lydia  was  buried  in  1844.  At  the  time  of 
her  death  she  was  living  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Fender’s  Methodist  church,  and  there  in  that  Cemetery 
lies  all  that  remains  of  her  mortal  body.  We  intended,  if 
her  grave  could  be  found,  to  erect  a  suitable  stone  in 
memory  of  this  dear  sister.  We  called  on  two  of  the  quite 
old  Fenders,  who  were  at  the  interment,  and  while  they 
remembered  the  occasion  and  circumstances  of  her  death 
and  burial,  they  could  not  locate  the  grave.  With  solemn 
thoughts  and  deep  reverence  for  her  dust  we  said :  ‘^sleep 
on,  dear  sister,  and  although  thy  grave  be  now  unknown 
and  lost  to  us,  yet  God  watches  over  it,  and  when  again 
we  meet  there  will  be  no  death.” 

« 

Marriage  and  Death  of  Sister  Lydia 

Lydia  was  a  favorite  sister  with  all  of  us ;  and  the  old 
Fender  church  house  recalls  to  our  minds  vividly  the  fact 
of  she  and  Brother  William  attending  singing  school  and 
church  there.  She  was  a  fine  singer,  having  a  voice  that 
was  unsurpassed  in  the  school,  which  she  doubtless  in¬ 
herited  from  her  mother,  who  was  likewise  noted  for  her 
sweet  voice.  Lydia  married  James  A.  Douglass  when 
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nineteen  years  of  age ;  he  was  several  years  her  senior. 
At  the  birth  of  her  second  child  she  took  cold,  and  after 
lingering  several  weeks,  suffering  very  much,  died,  April 
13,  1844.  This  was  the  first  death  in  our  family,  and  we 
were  greatly  distressed ;  it  seemed  that  we  could  not  be¬ 
come  reconciled  to  it.  Lydia  was  the  oldest  sister  and  the 
one  to  whom  we  always  went  with  our  little  trials  and 
troubles.  She  was  always  kind  and  pleasant.  Mother, 
now,  with  her  own  large  family,  in  the  goodness  of  her 
heart,  took  her  younger  child,  Alexander,  who  remained 
in  the  family  until  grown.  The  older  child,  John  William 
was  taken  into  the  Douglass  family.  They  are  both  living 
and  have  families.  After  these  many  years  have  passed,  it 
all  comes  before  us  as  only  yesterday.  Though  it  was  our 
intention  to  place  a  stone  at  her  grave,  it  has  not  been 
done,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  family  moved  away  soon 
after  her  death,  and  no  care  having  been  taken  to  keep 
the  grave,  it  is  now  impossible  to  identify  the  place.  But, 
so  long  as  life  lasts  with  us  there  will  remain  in  our  hearts 
a  monument  of  love  to  her  memory  that  cannot  be  ob¬ 
literated. 

From  this  point,  after  repassing  the  old  house  where 
we  were  born,  we  went  back  to  Centerville,  paid  our  bill 
for  carriage  hire,  and  at  8  o’clock  boarded  the  train  for 
home,  arriving  on  Sunday  morning  at  about  2  o’clock,  very 
tired,  having  been  traveling  day  and  night  all  the  week, 
exposed  much  of  the  time  to  rain  and  bad  weather,  but 
grateful  that  we  had  made  this  long  contemplated  and 
most  gratifying  pilgrimage  to  view  the  scenes  and  recall 
the  memories  of  our  childhood  days. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


TRIP  TO  NIAGARA  FALLS  IN  THE 
YEAR  OF  1886 

(As  Related  by  Eli  Hendrix,  Pioneer) 

On  August  24,  1886,  accompanied  by  my  wife,  I  left 
home  for  a  trip  to  Niagara  Falls.  The  route  over  which 
we  traveled  was  by  way  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  Meadville, 
Pa.,  Jamestown  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  We  spent  one  day 
at  the  Falls,  then  took  the  boat  “Chicora”  for  Toronto, 
Canada,  crossing  Lake  Ontario  in  the  morning.  This 
Boat  was  an  English  iron-clad  vessel  and  as  we  were  in¬ 
formed,  a  blockade  runner  during  the  War  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion.  We  spent  the  day,  August  26th,  in  Toronto  and 
vicinity.  On  arriving  in  the  city,  we  procured  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  proprietors  of  the  American  Hotel, 
where  we  stopped,  a  reliable  and  trusty  hackman  with  his 
cab,  at  $1.00  per  hour,  to  show  us  the  city,  devoting  six 
hours  to  the  drive.  This  time  was  well  spent,  the  cabman 
pointing  out  and  describing  the  places  of  importance,  show¬ 
ing  us  the  principal  streets,  buildings,  business  houses, 
churches,  hotels,  theaters,  government  buildings,  barracks, 
fortifications,  battlefields,  cemeteries,  statues  of  English 
noted  men  and  their  generals  who  had  fought  in  the 
battles  of  Toronto,  the  soldiers’  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  their  fallen  warriors,  insane,  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  asylums,  hospitals,  as  well  as  the  many  fine  houses 
of  Americans.  We  alighted  from  the  cab  but  once,  and 
that  was  at  the  City  Normal  School  and  Art  Gallery. 
These  beautiful  large  buildings  are  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  plat  of  land  beautifully  located,  full  of  fine  trees 
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and  every  variety  of  flowers  grown  in  that  climate,  and 
cared  for  by  a  number  of  attendants  in  the  most  approved 
way.  Entering  the  buildings  we  were  shown  through  by  a 
guide,  who  expected  twenty-five  cents  for  his  services, 
and  of  course  he  got  it.  We  were  amused  at  his  politeness 
and  kindness  in  showing  us  so  many  important  things  in 
so  short  a  time.  In  this  building  was  a  profusion  of 
statuary  in  the  nude.  The  museum  department  was  too 
extensive  to  be  seen  in  one  hour.  There  were  all  kinds 
of  relics  of  war  and  armor  of  ancient  warfare  in  great 
abundance,  paintings  by  great  artists,  some  of  great  value, 
and  hundreds  of  other  things  we  should  have  liked  to  see, 
but  our  limit  of  time  was  up  and  we  had  to  be  off  to 
something  else.  We  found  the  trip  across  the  lake,  which 
is  forty  miles  wide  at  this  point,  a  very  delightful  one, 
enjoyed  the  sights  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  when  we 
had  made  the  rounds  and  returned  to  the  hotel  we  were 
tired  out. 

The  next  morning  we  re-embarked  to  Lewiston,  below 
the  Falls.  Here  you  see  in  the  distance  on  Queen  Heights, 
on  the  Canadian  side,  the  monument  of  General  Brock, 
killed  in  battle  on  these  heights,  in  the  war  of  1812  with 
the  Americans,  and  near  by  is  a  smaller  one  marking  the 
spot  on  which  he  fell.  The  monument  proper  is  very  large 
and  high,  and  can  be  seen  from  all  points.  He,  Brock,  was 
in  command  of  the  British  forces  when  he  fell. 

From  Lewiston,  where  another  battle  was  fought,  some 
breastworks  can  yet  be  seen,  and  some  old  stone-walls 
and  officers  quarters  are  yet  there.  This  town  of  a  few 
hundred  inhabitants,  which  once  had  many  hundreds,  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  from  this  point,  the  boats  set 
sail  on  going  out  and  on  coming  in,  as  the  Niagara  River, 
from  the  Lake  to  this  point,  is  comparatively  smooth. 
Lewiston  would  have  been  a  city,  but  for  the  Falls  above. 
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only  seven  miles  away,  where  a  town  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance,  as  Niagara  Falls  is  located,  and  which  is  destined 
to  be  a  great  city.  For  a  few  miles  below  Buffalo,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Chippewa  River,  it  is  safe  for  boats  coming 
from  the  Canadian  side,  but  from  there  to  the  Falls,  six¬ 
teen  miles,  no  boat  can  survive  in  the  descending  waters, 
which  gradually  increase  in  force  and  resistance.  Just 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  River  the  upper  rapids 
set  in,  the  currents  increasing  with  fearful  force,  the 
noise  resembling  low  rolling,  distant  thunder,  and  with 
rapid  flight  soon  reach  the  first  precipice,  which  extends 
across  the  river,  the  fall  here  being  about  twenty  feet. 
From  this  point  to  the  head  of  Goat  Island,  a  distance  of 
about  one  thousand  feet,  the  flow  of  water  is  in  surging 
whirlpools,  where  it  is  divided  by  the  Island.  The  part 
flowing  on  the  Canadian  side  is  about  six  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  that  on  the  American  side  about  four  hundred 
feet,  the  waters  tumbling  over  immense  rocks  as  large  as 
houses,  tearing  through  and  over  them,  breaking  up  and 
rushing  over  the  falls  to  the  abyss  below. 

In  viewing  the  scene  from  a  favorable  point  on  Goat 
Island,  I  observed  that  the  upper  precipice,  some  twenty 
feet  in  descent  and  lying  nearly  straight  across  the  river, 
is  gradually  wearing  back,  and  as  it  does  so  the  head  of 
Goat  Island  grows  up  the  river.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
very  slow  process,  but  the  constant  accumulation  of  debris, 
sediment  and  vegetation  that  gets  hold  forms  a  gradual 
accretion,  and  as  the  force  of  the  water  is  here  broken  on 
account  of  the  division  into  two  currents,  it  naturally  pro¬ 
duces  an  eddy  on  the  surface  at  the  immediate  head  of  the 
island.  There  is  further  proof  of  the  growth  of  the 
island  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  growth  of  young  timber 
at  this  point,  as  well  as  a  much  larger  growth  farther 
down,  protected  by  this  formation,  and  then,  again,  the 
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heavy  rocks  torn  out  incline  to  the  point  of  this  division 
of  water,  or  center.  And  now  we  come  to  the  two  chan¬ 
nels  that  divide  Goat  Island  below,  the  head  some  distance, 
which  are  so  rapid  over  the  great  stones  torn  up  and  out 
of  their  beds,  that  the  spray  in  places  is  higher  than  the 
banks,  even  as  high  as  the  bridges  that  span  the  currents. 
Succeeding  this  wild  flight,  as  the  waters  descend  and 
struggle  with  the  monster  rocks,  they  join  the  two  main 
currents  and  rush  on  in  their  mad  fray  past  the  main 
island  and  at  once  pass  over  the  precipice,  or  cataract. 
The  water  is  precipitated  with  such  terrible  force  as  to 
form  a  current  on  the  bottom  of  the  river  and  does  not 
rise  again  for  several  hundred  yards  below.  This  leaves 
the  surface  just  below  the  fall  for  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  smooth  enough  for  boating,  where  a  small  steamer 
called  “The  Maid  of  the  Mist,”  is  kept  as  a  ferry-boat  for 
pleasure  and  money.  But  when  this  under-current  rises, 
as  it  does  soon,  then  commences  the  surging  whirlpool 
which  has  to  be  seen  to  know  what  it  is.  It  is  simply 
grand  to  witness  this  indescribable  conflict  of  waters ; 
they  soon  appear  off  the  narrows  between  the  bluffs, 
which  are  stone  and  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  high, 
the  space  through  which  this  vast  quantity  of  water  is 
forced  being  only  about  three  hundred  feet.  This  is  the 
narrowest  place,  through  which  the  river  is  forced  to  run 
on  edge,  as  it  were,  for  some  two  or  three  miles,  widening 
a  little  as  it  extends  towards  the  Lake ;  but,  as  the  bank 
widens,  the  river  becomes  more  quiet,  and  at  Lewiston  no 
great  disturbance  is  noticed. 

At  this  date  (August  27th)  we  hired  a  hack  at  one 
dollar  per  hour  and  were  taken  to  all  the  principal  places 
of  interest ;  and  after  fully  satisfying  ourselves  of  the 
grandeur  of  this  greatest  water-fall  of  the  known  world, 
we  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  at  about  eight  o’clock  that 
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night  departed  for  home,  which  we  reached  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  29th  safely,  having  returned  by  daylight  over 
the  route  we  had  covered  by  night  when  on  our  way  to  the 
Falls,  by  this  means,  seeing  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
country  while  on  our  tour.  The  only  incident  occuring 
to  our  train  (which  was  run  in  two  sections)  was  the 
breaking  down  of  the  engine  on  our  return,  east  of  Ur- 
bana,  Ohio,  causing  a  delay  of  three  hours,  when  another 
engine  was  supplied  and  we  came  on  all  right,  stopping  a 
few  minutes  at  Urbana,  where  many  of  the  passengers 
tried  to  secure  a  cup  of  coffee  at  the  station  restaurant, 
myself  among  the  number.  Having  a  tin  cup  with  us, 
I  succeeded  in  getting  the  coffee  into  the  cup  and  then 
handed  the  restaurant  man  a  half-dollar,  not  having  any¬ 
thing  smaller,  who  seemed  to  know  very  well  that  I  would 
not  wait  for  the  change  if  the  train  started,  which  it  did, 
he  having  the  half  dollar,  and  I,  the  tin-cup  full  of  coffee. 
My  car  was  well  in  front,  but  when  I  reached  the  train  it 
was  just  in  time  to  catch  the  last  car,  but  one,  and  when  I 
succeeded  in  getting  aboard  I  had  the  tin-cup,  the  plat¬ 
form  had  the  coffee,  and  the  restaurant  man  had  the  half 
dollar.  Now,  to  get  forward  to  the  coach  in  which  my 
wife  was  located  and  which  I  had  gone  out  of,  required 
effort  and  time,  and  when  I  did  get  back  I  found  her 
much  distressed  as  she  supposed  I  had  been  left,  and  as 
I  had  our  tickets  and  all  the  money  we  had  with  us  in 
my  pockets,  she  was  trying  to  solve  the  question  of  how 
she  could  get  home  and  not  be  put  off  the  train.  We  did 
not  want  any  more  coffee  until  we  could  have  it  at  home. 

As  to  this  trip,  I  would  say,  that  I  could  hardly  spare 
the  money  nor  time,  but  when  it  was  all  over,  I  was  very 
glad  that  we  had  made  it.  It  has  been  of  much  value  to 
me,  in  verifying,  historical  facts  of  those  wonderful  falls. 
The  scenery  there  is  simply  grand,  the  historic  associations 
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and  recollections  equally  interesting.  The  Americans  and 
the  British  tested  their  valor  there.  Along  the  railroad 
leading  from  the  Falls,  down  to  Lewiston,  a  distance  of 
seven  miles,  may  be  seen  the  large  black  stones  behind 
which  American  soldiers  sought  protection  and  discharged 
their  pieces  when  the  battle  was  fought  across  the  river 
from  height  to  height,  with  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812. 
General  Scott  crossed  the  river  at  Lewiston  when  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  British,  and  soon  after  fought  the  battle  of 
Lundy’s  Lane,  four  miles  back  in  the  enemy’s  country. 

I  would  recommend  all  who  visit  the  Falls  to  read  up 
well  on  matters  of  history  of  the  War  of  1812  connected 
with  this  place,  where,  also,  was  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  in  our  wars  with  the 
Indians. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


VISITING  RELATIVES  IN  IOWA 
(As  Related  by  Eli  Hendrix,  Pioneer) 

On  Tuesday  morning,  August  7,  1888,  accompanied  by 
my  wife,  I  started  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  mother’s  relatives 
living  in  Iowa.  We  had  never  seen  but  few  of  them,  and 
always  felt  that  we  owed  them  a  visit.  We  left  Brazil 
by  the  way  of  the  Chicago  and  Indiana  Coal  Railroad,  in 
the  morning,  arrived  in  Chicago  about  seven  P.  M.  and 
stopped  at  the  Commercial  Hotel.  The  next  morning  we 
hired  a  competent  hackman  with  his  cab  at  one  dollar 
per  hour  and  started  for  a  five  hours  trip  over  the  city, 
but  were  out  seven  hours,  having  gone  almost  continuously 
and  most  of  the  time  in  a  trot,  passing  over  the  principal 
streets.  He  pointed  out  to  us  the  most  noted  residences, 
churches,  public  buildings.  Board  of  Trade,  Postoffice, 
the  new  docks  at  the  lake,  the  United  States  Courts, 
Lincoln  and  other  parks,  the  Lincoln,  Douglass  and  many 
other  Statues,  the  site  of  old  Fort  Dearborn,  where  the 
soldiers  and  citizens  were  massacred  by  the  Indians,  after 
surrendering  on  promise  of  protection ;  also  the  site  of  the 
great  fire  in  1871,  and  many  other  interesting  things  that 
I  have  not  the  time  and  space  to  mention  here. 

Having  found  Chicago  up  to  our  expectations,  and 
more,  we  left  the  next  morning  for  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
crossing  the  Mississippi  River  at  Rock  Island,  and  from 
Muscatine  to  Letts,  a  town  twelve  miles  west,  near  which 
place  lived  Uncle  Henry  D.  Hendrix,  our  father’s  brother. 
Arriving  at  Letts  we  went  in  a  buggy  out  to  Uncle  Henry’s 
home,  two  and  a  half  miles  northeast,  arriving  there  about 
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dark.  We  found  them  well  and  were  made  very  welcome. 
We  remained  there  several  days,  leaving  early  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday  morning  for  Indianola,  Iowa,  where  we  ar- 
went  out  North  to  the  home  of  Martha  E.  Olmstead,  a 
widow,  whose  name  was  formerly  Pratt,  who  is  a  niece  of 
Mother’s,  and  our  cousin.  Her  mother’s  name  was  Mar¬ 
garet  Pratt,  nee  Whitaker,  Mother’s  sister.  Her  sister, 
Julia,  an  invalid  for  several  years,  lived  with  her,  whose 
nervous  system  was  broken  down  by  overwork  and  long 
confinement  in  a  book  bindery,  who  was  then  about  fifty 
years  of  age  and  died  in  1894.  Her  sister  Martha,  was 
forty  years  old.  We  spent  Tuesday,  the  14th,  with  them, 
and  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  15th,  we  left  for  Char¬ 
lotte  Day’s  home,  in  Van  Buren  county,  another  cousin, 
who  was  the  only  daughter  of  John  M.  Whitaker,  our 
Uncle,  and  Mother’s  brother.  She  lived  seven  miles  from 
the  station.  Mount  Zion,  which  was  the  nearest  railroad 
point.  We  arrived  there  at  three  o’clock  A.  M.  Thursday, 
the  16th,  remained  in  depot  until  morning,  when  we  got  a 
team  to  take  us  out  to  Mrs.  Day’s,  where  we  arrived  at 
nine  o’clock  and  spent  the  day  with  she  and  her  brother, 
Samuel  V.  Whitaker,  nearby,  who  are  both  our  full 
cousins. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  17th,  we  left  for  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  arriving  there  on  Saturday  morning,  the  18th,  by  way 
of  Keokuk  and  St.  Charles.  We  spent  the  day  viewing 
the  Mound  City,  its  parks,  gardens,  public  buildings, 
water-works,  and  other  sights,  then  left  at  7  P.  M.  for 
home  arriving  at  Brazil  at  2  o’clock  A.  M.  Sunday,  Au¬ 
gust  19th,  very  tired,  but  thankful  for  a  safe  trip,  and 
well  pleased  with  the  hearty  welcome  extended  to  us  by 
our  Iowa  people. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


OLD  LANDMARKS 

“Behold,  one  gathereth,  together,  and  another  scattereth. 

Behold,  one  buildeth  and  another  teareth  downf^ 

In  a  Times  copy  of  April  25,  1893,  is  the  following: 

An  Old  Landmark  Gone 

“Still  another  old  landmark  has  gone.  The  office  used 
for  so  very  many  years,  by  Eli  and  John  Hendrix,  on 
Main  Street,  in  the  Hendrix  Block,  just  west  of  their 
Hotel  Hendrix,  is  being  torn  down  to  make  away  for  a 
new  two-story  building  to  be  built  of  Brazil  Hollow  brick. 
The  old  frame  structure  was  erected  in  1845  by  the 
Hendrixs’  father,  and  used  as  a  Blacksmith  shop.  At  one 
time  nine  fires  were  in  operation,  during  the  early  days  of 
our  city.  Here  the  first  wagons,  plows,  carriages,  sleighs, 
sleds,  and  all  sorts  of  vehicles  used  in  that  period  were 
made.  All  Iron  being  wagoned  from  the  Ohio  River,  sent 
down  frorn  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  the  new  building  will  be  an 

up-to-date  Hardware  Store  and  other  goods.” 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

In  another  copy  we  find  the  following  from  the  Old 
Enterprise  of  1893,  the  County’s  informer : 

A  Pioneer  Relic 

“In  front  of  Hendrixs’  brothers  office  on  West  Main 
street,  lies  a  pair  of  old  granite  mill-stones,  which  all 
passers-by  have  certainly  noticed.  They  have  been  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  spot  where  they  are  now  for  more  than 
thirty-five  years  past.  In  the  spring  of  1856,  the  Hen¬ 
drix’  bought  from  the  Gibbons  brothers,  the  forty  acres 
on  Birch  creek,  on  which  the  old  Gibbons  Grist  mill  was 
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located,  on  the  site  of  the  Lenhart  Brewery  of  later  years, 
for  which  they  exchanged  wagons  of  their  own  (Hen¬ 
drix’)  make.  Owing  to  damage  to  the  mill  from  high 
water,  just  previous  to  that  time  the  mill  had  been  aban¬ 
doned.  The  Buhrs  were  brought  up  here  to  Brazil  and 
have  a  long  History.  The  Gibbons  brothers  had  obtained 
them  from  the  old  Rawley  mill  on  Eel  River,  at  the  Old 
Hill,  which  was  built  in  1823,  the  first  water-mill  in  Clay 
county.  They  were  shipped  from  Virginia,  down  the 
Ohio  River,  then  up  the  Wabash  river,  White,  and  on  to 
Eel  River,  to  which  place  they  were  put  to  use.  They 
will  now  be  moved  to  the  old  Hendrix  home  and  be  placed 
in  the  front  yard,  one  on  each  side  of  the  front  walk. 
When  you  go  by  this  old  home  be  sure  and  notice  the  old 
Buhrs.” 

Later  years  have  passed,  the  old  brothers  have  gone  on, 
and  the  old  home  remains,  the  old  Buhrs  are  to  be  found 
in  their  respective  places.  One  on  each  side  of  the  walk. 
As  this  is  written,  1934,  many  years  have  passed,  the 
times  have  changed,  the  younger  generations  are  too  busy 
with  present  day  methods,  which  would  shock  the  minds 
of  our  fore-fathers,  yet,  what  will  be  the  mode  of  living 
in  as  many  years  in  the  future?  This  makes  me  think  of 
an  old  toast: 

O,  drink  ye  of  tomorrow 
The  Present  is  all  thou  hast; 

The  Morrow  will  soon  he  present, 

The  Present  will  soon  he  past. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
OLD  AND  OLD  “NED” 

In  some  old  Diaries  kept  by  Eli  Hendrix,  is  a  story  of 
two  old  Horses,  that  saw  service  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
while  we  are  praising  the  deeds  of  the  human  element,  we 
pause  to  acclaim  the  equine  heroship. 

First,  old  Jim,  the  old  war  horse,  owned  by  a  friend  of 
Hendrix,  G.  W.  Miller  of  Breman,  Ind.  This  horse  was 
ridden  by  him  during  the  march  with  Sherman  to  the  sea. 
The  owner  and  his  horse  passed  through  Brazil,  en  route 
to  the  Louisville  G.  A.  R.  encampment.  They  had  a  car 
and  Old  Jim  was  comfortable  in  a  padded  stall,  to  prevent 
him  from  being  injured.  The  horse  was  35  years  old. 
While  the  train  stopped  the  equine  hero  was  fed  apples, 
bananas,  and  other  luxuries,  not  common  to  the  herd. 
Mr.  Miller  was  a  soldier,  and  on  the  march  came  across 
the  horse,  that  had  been  left  an  orphan,  by  the  death  of 
his  rider.  Miller  claimed  the  horse  and  immediately, 
drafted  him  into  the  service  of  the  Union  ranks.  The 
horse  was  faithful  to  his  new  master,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  Miller  brought  the  horse  home  with  him.  Miller 
was  a  member  of  the  35th  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  lived  near 
Cincinnati. 

Old  Jim  and  his  master  went  on  to  Louisville  and  took 
part  in  the  big  parade  and  was  of  great  interest  to  the 
thousands  who  saw  him  in  the  parade.  Old  Jim  was  an 
intelligent  animal  and  could  do  almost  everything  but  talk. 
He  will  live  in  clover  the  rest  of  his  days. 

The  old  war  horse  “Ned,”  age  40  years,  owned  by  an¬ 
other  friend,  who  was  B.  F.  Crawford,  of  Pennsylvania, 
came  through  Brazil,  en  route  to  this  encampment,  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  Some  of  the  old  G.  A.  R.  members,  who 
are  living  today  will  probably  remember  this  event. 
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The  story  goes :  “Ned”  was  captured  from  General 
Jubal  Early’s  corps  near  Washington,  by  a  Union  scouting 
party,  thirty-two  years  ago.  (Add  as  many  more,  at  this 
writing.)  He  was  given  to  his  present  owner  to  replace 
an  animal  which  had  been  shot,  in  a  skirmish.  Ned  has 
been  conspicious  at  former  encampments.  He  gave  out  at 
Pittsburgh  last  year,  and  in  this  parade  at  Louisville  will 
ride  on  a  float. 

Later  news  of  interest,  to  those  that  remember  the 
encampment : 

There  was  a  reception  by  the  W.  R.  C.  to  Commander 
Lawler  and  his  staff.  In  G.  A.  R.  circles  it  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  social  event.  Thousands  of  soldiers,  both  the  blue 
and  the  gray,  attended.  The  reception  began  at  9  o’clock, 
and  for  two  hours  the  veterans  and  their  wives,  of  the 
blue  and  the  gray,  paid  their  respects  to  the  receiving 
party.  It  is  claimed  that  ten  thousand  people  passed 
through  the  Galt  House  where  the  reception  was  held. 
Thus  the  bonds  of  one  great  family,  torn  apart  by  the 
bloody  war,  were  cemented  again  as  one  big  family,  and 
it  is  hoped  never  again  to  be  torn  asunder.  Time  will  heal 
the  loss. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  for  this  event  was  Colonel 
H.  S.  Dietrich,  chairman  of  the  executive  national  council 
G.  A.  R.  It  was  estimated  by  the  veterans,  who  have 
attended  other  encampments,  since  the  G.  A.  R.  was  or¬ 
ganized  that  this  meeting  exceeded  any,  ever  held  before. 

Few  of  the  old  comrades  are  with  us  at  this  day,  and  in 
another  short  time,  it  will  all  be  memory.  What  a  wonder¬ 
ful  gift  God  has  given  to  us,  to  cherish  the  good  thoughts 
and  forget  the  wrongs.  The  scars  are  left  and  we  try  to 
heal  the  hatred  that  was  born  over  trival  matters,  fanned 
to  a  blaze,  consumed,  and  the  ashes  of  ruin  and  desolation 
must  be  cleared  away,  and  a  new  birth  of  friendliness  to 
our  people,  created. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


CAROLINA  HENDRIXS’ 

In  the  spring  of  1929,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Virginias, to  check  data  on  the  Hendrix  family. 
In  visiting  the  home  of  Thomas  Hendrix  at  Lancaster, 
N.  C.,  much  information  was  obtained,  then  since,  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  David  Hendrix  of  Heath  Springs,  S.  C., 
has  helped  in  giving  the  lineage  that  probably  will  solve 
our  family  connections. 

The  first  Joshua  Hendrix,  and  his  brothers,  fought  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  sons  fought  in  the  Seminole 
War  of  Florida,  also  the  Mexican  War  and  War  of  1812, 
their  sons  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  and  on  to  the  sons  in 
the  World  War.  Consequently,  this  family  deserves 
honorable  mention. 

Joshua  Hendrix,  the  first,  married  and  the  children, 
were  nine  boys,  and  two  girls.  One  son,  Joshua,  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Woodward,  and  to  this  union  were  born :  Wil¬ 
liam  Hendrix,  born  1798,  migrated  in  later  years  to 
Indiana ;  Thomas,  born  1800,  in  later  years  went  to  Texas 
and  lived ;  W.  Joshua  Hendrix,  born  November  5,  1802, 
in  Fairfield  County,  South  Carolina.  He  married  Mary 
Stover,  in  1844,  from  whom  descended  six  children: 

1.  Elizabeth  Hendrix,  born  Oct.  18,  1845,  married 

Joseph  Caskey. 

2.  William  Joshua  Hendrix,  born  Aug.  12,  1847,  re¬ 

mained  a  bachelor,  and  served  in  the  Civil  War. 

He  died  in  1933  at  his  Cedar  Creek  home. 

3.  Thomas  Hendrix,  born  April  12,  1850,  married 

Ella  Belle.  He  died  July  28,  1929. 

4.  Sarah  Hendrix,  born  Jan.  4,  1853,  married  Joseph 
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Caskey,  his  second  marriage  from  whom  descend¬ 
ed  :  Mamie,  James,  Ernest. 

5.  David  Woodward  Hendrix,  born  Feb.  4,  1857, 
married  Matilda  Hunter.  Lives  in  Heath 
Springs,  S.  C. 

Sixth  child  of  Joshua  and  Mary  Stover  Hendrix,  was 
John  Hendrix,  born  May  1,  1860.  John  left  Cedar  Creek, 
S.  C.,  in  1894,  and  the  family  never  has  heard  from  him 
since. 

Joshua  died  at  his  home  in  Cedar  Creek  township. 
South  Carolina,  December  24,  1894.  He  was  in  his  92nd 
year.  He  served  in  the  Seminole  War  in  Florida  in  1836. 
In  1840,  he  moved  to  Lancaster  county  and  in  1844,  he 
married  Mary  Stover.  He  was  a  second  cousin  to  Thomas 
Hendricks  of  Indiana,  who  was  Governor  in  1872. 

David  Woodward  Hendrix,  fifth  child  of  Joshua  and 
Mary  Stover  Hendrix,  married  Matilda  Hunter,  August 
30,  1883,  and  they  lived  at  Cedar  Creek,  until  1888,  then 
moved  to  Heath  Springs,  S.  C.,  where  they  still  reside. 
They  have  seven  children:  Nannie,  born  November  12, 
1887 ;  William  Joshua,  born  October  12,  1889,  married 
Clara  Qup,  to  whom  descended  two  children :  Clara  Mar¬ 
guerite  and  Betty  Jean.  He  is  assistant  postmaster  at 
Lancaster,  S.  C. ;  Walter  Hendrix,  born  December  5,  1891, 
lives  at  Heath  Springs,  where  he  is  a  rural  mail  carrier, 
on  route  2.  He  married  Julia  Hinson  and  they  have  one 
child,  Mary  Emma ;  Clara  Hendrix,  born  May  8,  1894, 
died  December  24,  1920.  She  married  Roy  Small  and 
they  have  three  children :  Jerusha  Mae,  Woodard  and 
Olin;  Sallie  Hendrix,  born  December  18,  1895,  married 
John  Gay,  a  carpenter,  and  they  have  three  children :  Mil¬ 
dred,  Edith,  Sarah  and  live  in  Heath  Springs ;  Belle  Hen¬ 
drix,  born  December  15,  1899,  married  Pratt  Simpson,  a 
dry-goods  merchant.  They  Jive  in  Lancaster  and  have 
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two  children :  Pratt  and  Jack ;  Minnie  Hendrix,  born  July 
14,  1901,  married  Roscoe  Lingle,  a  restauranter  of  Lan¬ 
caster  and  they  have  two  children :  David  and  Elsie  Joyce. 

To  Thomas  Hendrix,  born  April  12,  1850,  married  Ella 
Belle,  July  3,  1883.  She  died  September  21,  1928,  at 
Cedar  Creek.  He  died  July  28,  1929,  at  Cedar  Creek, 
S.  C.  To  this  union  were  born  three  children :  Eradella, 
born  November  7,  1885,  married  Ernest  Eugene  Stover, 
Eebruary  21,  1912,  at  Heath  Springs,  S.  C.  They  now 
live  at  Cedar  Creek,  and  have  five  children  as  follows : 
Ernest  Lloyd  Stover,  born  June  17,  1913;  Harold  Wad¬ 
dell  Stover,  born  November  24,  1914;  Mary  Ellen  Stover, 
born  May  29,  1916;  Bessie  Annell  Stover,  born  April  15, 
1918;  Thomas  Warren  Stover,  born  November  20,  1924, 
died  December  26,  1924. 

Thomas,  second  child  of  Thomas  and  Ella  Belle  Hen¬ 
drix,  born  1887,  married  and  lives  in  Lancaster  and  is  a 
rural  mail  carrier.  They  have  one  child. 

Bessie,  the  third  child  of  Thomas  and  Ella  Hendrix, 
born  1890,  lives  at  the  home  in  Cedar  Creek.  She  is  a 
very  pleasant  lady,  and  fine  featured. 

The  grandfather  Hendrix,  lived  seven  miles  west  of 
Winnsboro,  S.  C.,  and  raised  his  family  there  on  big 
Cedar  Creek.  He  served  in  the  War  of  1812  and  1836. 
His  father  and  Uncles  had.  served  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution.  Many  battles  and  skirmishes  being  on  their 
land.  One  of  the  Uncles  left  and  made  his  way  to 
Louisana  by  boat,  and  stayed  there. 

William  Joshua  Hendrix,  was  a  Civil  War  veteran,  and 
during  my  visit  he  was  proud  to  wear  the  uniform.  He 
owned  over  300  acres  of  land,  planted  mostly  in  cotton. 
He  drew  a  pension  and  as  he  said  “it  kept  him  in  his 
chewing  tobacco.”  Mr.  Thomas  Hendrix,  was  a  large 
land  owner  and  at  the  time  of  my  call,  he  was  very  busy 
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with  plowing  for  cotton.  The  side  of  the  vast  hill  was 
a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten.  When  asked  how  many 
acres  were  in  that  one  field,  he  said  “O,  probably  200 
acres.”  The  acreage  did  not  worry  him,  but  hurrying  to 
get  it  planted  did.  When  told  that  he  was  too  old  to  work, 
he  said  ‘^Only  death  can  stop  my  work.”  He  was  a 
splendid  type  of  man,  a  good  disposition. 

In  the  visit  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Webb  Thompson, 
stated,  “if  you  ever  want  a  friend,  you  will  always  find 
it  in  a  Hendrix.” 

From  here  to  Concord,  N.  C.,  we  met  John  Hen¬ 
drix,  who  had  a  large  home,  and  was  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Building  and  Loan  Company,  also,  agent  for 
Great  American  Insurance  Co.  His  father  was  Joseph 
Hendrix,  and  there  were  6  boys  and  2  girls,  in  the 
family.  He  had  a  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Frickhoeffer, 
living  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  Also  mentioned.  Rev.  Hen¬ 
drix,  and  his  cousin,  Clyde  Hendrix,  of  Decatur,  Ala. 
He  said  his  Grandfather  Hendrix  moved  to  Lexington, 
S.  C.,  long  before  the  Civil  War  and  there  were  several 
brothers  and  all  went  south.  He,  himself  had  moved  from 
South  Carolina  in  1885,  to  Concord,  N.  C.  His  cousin, 
Ellen  Hendrix,  lives  in  Lexington,  S.  C.,  and  is  a  teacher. 
She  has  much  data  on  their  family  tree.  Mr.  John 
Maxey  Hendrix  lives  at  66  W.  Corbin  St.,  Cohcord,  N.  C. 

On  to  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  we  met  Mrs.  Agnes  Keseler, 
whose  father  was  Dan  Hendrix,  and  his  brothers  were 
Henry,  John  and  Will.  Their  father  was  Anderson  Hen¬ 
drix.  The  daughter  of  Agnes  Hendrix  Keseler,  married 
Leonidas  Sloan  Bradshaw,  and  they  have  children  and 
live  in  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

There  were  many  Hendrix’  in  and  around  this  part  of 
the  country  but  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  records  being 
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kept  in  the  families  it  was  difficult  to  connect  the  rela¬ 
tion,  so  those  names  were  dropped. 

In  West  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  was  Mrs.  Cynthia  Hendrix, 
over  100  years  old.  There  are  many  Hendrix’  in  and 
around  here.  But  this  book  deals  mostly  with  the  one 
family  of  Henry  and  Ruth  Knott  Hendrix,  of  the  17th 
century.  Henry,  born  in  1700,  near  Baltimore,  and  his 
wife,  of  nearby  Baltimore.  Both  moved  to  near  Salis¬ 
bury,  N.  C.,  and  their  farm  was  traversed  by  armies  of 
1776.  The  writer  belongs  to  this  Family  tree. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


OTHER  HENDRIXS’ 

Miss  Julia  M.  Hendrix,  of  2408  Nicollet  Ave.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  sends  the  following: 

Anson  Hendrix,  born  January  7,  1793,  married  Cynthia 
Niles,  of  Ohio,  February  2,  1799.  They  had  seven  chil¬ 
dren  : 

Robert  S.  Hendrix,  born  August  29,  1817. 

Eliza  Ann  Hendrix,  born  June  8,  1819. 

Wellington  Hendrix,  born  April  20,  1821,  at  Gary, 
Chautauqua  County,  New  York. 

Polly  Hendrix,  born  March  29,  1823. 

Winthrop  N.  Hendrix,  born  July  22,  1825. 

Rozette  Hendrix,  born  October  28,  1828. 

Nelson  B.  Hendrix,  born  October  18,  1831. 

Wellington  H.  Hendrix,  married  Abby  Briggs.  She 
was  born  in  Willoughby,  Guyahoga  County,  Ohio,  August 
17,  1822.  They  had  eight  children. 

Julia  May  Hendrix,  was  born  March  9,  1863,  in  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Walworth  County,  Wisconsin.  For  twenty-five 
years  she  taught  Mathematics  in  Central  High  School  in 
Minneapolis.  She  now  busies  herself  by  doing  Missionary 
work  in  the  Methodist  church.  Her  nephew,  Halsey 
Hendrix,  of  Los  Gatos,  Calif.,  is  interested  in  genealogy, 
and  thinks  their  family  belongs  to  John  and  Jacob  Hen¬ 
drix,  who  were  in  the  New  York  Militia,  during  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

X^  xi<  xl^  * 

F.  D.  Hendrix,  Gainsville,  Texas,  was  the  son  of  J.  M. 
Hendrix,  whose  father  was  Joseph  Hendrix  of  York 
County,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  in  the  Livery  business. 
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George  Hendrix  Family 

George  Hendrix,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  was  father  to 
four  children: 

Tiny  Hendrix,  married  Dan  Chadwick. 

Francis  Hendrix,  born  Aug.  8,  1832. 

Frederick  Hendrix,  born  1835. 

Mary  Hendrix,  born  1837. 

Francis  Hendrix,  married  Sarah  Ann  Ray,  daughter 
of  Wm.  and  Sarah  McClain  Ray,  and  to  this  union  were 
born : 

William  Franklin,  born  January  18,  1864,  married  to 
Ella  Teasel,  December  24,  1886.  He  is  a  contractor, 
manufacturer  and  inventor. 

John  Wesley  Hendrix,  born  April  21,  1866,  married 
Nancy  Bosworth,  January  1,  1899,  from  whom  descended: 
Ora,  Ross,  Russel,  who  all  live  in  Centerville,  Ind. 

Louis  E.  Hendrix,  born  1868,  lives  in  Oresville,  Wash. 

Anna  May  Hendrix,  born  July  3,  1877,  married  Frank 
Aiken,  March  19,  1896,  and  lives  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  from 
whom  descended :  Curtis  Aiken,  born  April  19,  1897,  mar¬ 
ried  Cora  May  Harris,  July  4,  1921,  they  have  one 
daughter. 

Robert  Marlon  Aiken,  born  August  14,  1899,  married 
Helen  Stembrunk,  have  two  children. 

Frederick  Hendrix,  born  1835,  married  and  there  were 
four  children:  Lavine  Hendrix,  born  1870,  married  John 
Jones,  and  lives  in  Centerville,  Ind. ;  William  T.  Hendrix, 
born  in  1873,  lives  in  Richmond,  Ind. ;  Edward  Hendrix, 
and  Ellen  Hendrix. 
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A  Letter 

2729  West  Shorb  St.,  ' 
Alhambra,  Cab,  June  2,  1929. 

Mrs.  Nelle  Hubbard, 

Brazil,  Ind. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Hubbard : 

I  am  venturing  to  write  you  again  about  the  Hendrix 
family,  and,  fearing  that  in  your  travels  you  may  have 
lost  my  letter,  I  will  re-write  the  information  I  gave  you 
last  January.  My  great-grandmother  was  Anne  Hendrix, 
who  married,  presumably  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  my  great¬ 
grandfather,  Charles  Lewis.  Their  only  child,  my  grand¬ 
mother,  Mary  Anne  Lewis,  was  born  in  Greenfield,  Sara¬ 
toga  County  New  York,  and  when  she  was  eight  years  old 
(1820)  the  family  moved  to  the  farm  at  De  Witt,  N.  Y. — 
five  miles  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  they  all  lived  and 
died.  Of  this  great-grandmother,  Anne  Hendrix  Lewis’ 
ancestors  we  know  only  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
David  and  Anne  Hendrix  and  that  they  came  from  Con¬ 
necticut.  If  you  can  give  me  any  clue  to  their  parentage 
I  shall  be  very  grateful.  I  have  in  my  possession  letters 
from  my  great-grandmother,  written  to  her  daughter  (my 
grandmother)  in  1850  or  1851  when  she  made  the  then 
most  wonderful  journey  from  the  home  in  Central  New 
York  to  the  wilds  of  St.  Anthony  Falls  (now  East  Min¬ 
neapolis)  to  visit  my  father  and  mother  who  were 
pioneers  there.  She  wrote  of  visiting  a  sister  (I  think  it 
was  Salone)  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  of  visiting  another 
sister,  whom  she  did  not  name  but  who  had  a  married 
daughter  as  well  as  other  children,  who  were  all  living 
in  Bloomington,  Ill.  I  will  copy  for  you  a  list  of  the 
children  of  David  and  Anne  Hendrix  which  I  found  in  an 
old  Bible  of  my  mother’s.  I  am  sure  that  one  of  the 
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sisters  married  a  Mallory — think  it  was  Sabra  but  am  not 
sure.  I  have  a  photograph  of  “Aunt  Betsey  Seeley.’’ 

Hoping  that  you  may  find  among  your  records  some¬ 
thing  that  will  touch  upon  my  ancestors,  I  am, 

Yours  gratefully, 

Mary  N.  Shepard. 

Children  of  David  and  Anne  Hendrix: 

1.  Hannah,  born  April  29,  1774. 

2.  Sabra,  born  November  18,  1776. 

3.  David,  born  September  8,  1778. 

4.  Salome,  born  December  15,  1780. 

5.  Abigail,  born  June  15,  1783. 

6.  Betsey,  born  May  10,  1785,  married  Seeley. 

7.  Henry,  born  April  17,  1787. 

8.  Anne,  born  February  24,  1790,  died  at  De  Witt,  N. 

Y.,  March  2,  1861 ;  married  June  22,  1809, 
Charles,  son  of  John  and  Margaret  (Hayes) 
Lewis. 

Only  child  of  Charles  and  Anne  (Hendrix)  Lewis: 
Mary  Anne  Lewis,  born  1812;  died  1869;  married  Dr. 
George  S.  Loomis,  and  their  only  daughter,  Ann  Hendrix 
Loomis,  born  1830;  died  1904;  married  Judge  John  Wes¬ 
ley  North.  Their  youngest  daughter,  Mary  Anne  North, 
born  1865;  married  Jonathan  Caleb  Shepard.  (Myself.) 

W.  C.  Hendrix,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  a  grand-nephew  of 
Mrs.  Shepard. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
THE  ADAM  HENDRIX  FAMILY 


Jacob  Jackson  Hendrix,  farmer,  Mansfield,  was  born 
Feb.  3,  1832  in  Parke  county,  Indiana,  and  is  the  son 
of  Adam  and  Sarah  (Burk)  Hendrix.  His  father  was 
born  December  1,  1787,  in  Bath  county,  Kentucky,  and 
his  mother  was  born  November  4,  1804,  in  Fleming  coun¬ 
ty,  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Hendrix’s  grandfather  Hendrix  came  to  America 
in  1776,  fought  under  General  Greene  in  the  revolution 
and  was  at  Valley  Forge.  He  served  five  years,  then  re¬ 
turning  to  Scotland,  married  a  Scottish  Lassie,  and  came 
back  settling  in  Pennsylvania.  During  the  journey  over 
the  ocean  their  first  son  was  born.  After  remaining  for 
some  years  in  Pennsylvania,  he  moved  to  Kentucky,  where 
the  father  of  Jacob  was  born.  In  1812,  Adam  Hendrix, 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  came  into  Indiana 
with  General  Harrison.  He  fought  in  the  battles  of  that 
war,  then  returned  to  Kentucky.  Jacob  J.,  lived  with  his 
parents  until  18  years  of  age  when  he  went  to  Danville, 
Ill.,  and  learned  the  carriage  trade,  working  there  three 
and  a  half  years.  He  followed  his  trade  in  different  places 
in  Illinois,  until  1853,  when  he  came  to  Rockville,  Ind.,  and 
worked  for  James  P.  Ticknor.  In  1858  he  established  a 
shop  at  Mansfield,  July  7,  1862.  Mr.  Hendrix  enlisted 
in  the  18th  Ind.  Battery  under  Captain  Lily,  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Stone  River,  Hoovers 
Gap,  Chickamauga,  Chattanooga  and  Mission  Ridge. 
Went  to  East  Tennessee  and  returned  and  joined  Sherman 
in  his  march  to  Atlanta  and  afterward  accompanied 
Thomas. 

He  also  was  with  General  Wilson  on  his  raid,  on  the 
alert  for  Jefferson  Davis  whom  a  part  of  the  division 
captured. 
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He  was  discharged  at  Indianapolis,  and  returned  to 
Mansfield,  Ind.  The  Hendrixes  for  three  generations  have 
been  soldiers.  Besides  the  Revolution  and  War  of  1812 
being  represented  by  them,  George  W.  Hendrix,  oldest 

brother  to  Adam  Hendrix,  born  on  the  ocean  served  in 

the  Mexican  war,  and  he  was  followed  by  Jacob  in  the 

Civil  War.  Two  uncles  to  the  latter  were  killed  in  the 

Mexican  war.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  ex-governor  of  In¬ 
diana,  is  related  to  the  above,  although  the  name  is  spelled 
differently  on  account  of  brevity.  Mr.  Hendrix,  coming 
from  the  army  resumed  his  trade  in  Mansfield  till  1869, 
then  spent  five  years  in  Bridgeton,  Ind.,  then  settled  on  his 
farm  where  he  now  resides.  He  was  married  April  12, 
1854,  to  Harriet  Smith,  daughter  of  Asa  and  Lucinda 
(Sibly)  Smith.  She  was  an  orphan.  She  died  January 
26,  1863,  leaving  a  family  of  four  children :  Alonzo, 
George,  Mary  A.,  and  Jacob,  Jr.  Mr.  Hendrix  was  next 
married  to  Mrs.  Margaret  (Crooks)  Capper,  daughter  of 
Gideon  and  Hanna  Crooks.  She  was  born  June  1,  1836, 
and  had  three  children  when  married  to  Mr.  Hendrix. 
Mary  E.,  Mariah  E.,  now  dead,  and  Elmer,  also  dead. 
By  this  marriage  Mr.  Hendrix  became  the  father  of  two 
children :  Melvin  and  Jessie.  Mrs.  Hendrix  is  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  church.  Mr.  Hendrix  politically  is  a  be¬ 
liever  in  the  principles  of  the  national  party. 

The  Reunion  of  the  family  of  Adam  and  Sarah  Hen¬ 
drix  met  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Jackson 
Plendrix,  the  second,  near  Pleasant  Gardens,  or  Reels- 
ville,  Ind.,  on  July  30,  1933.  I  can  not  find  any  connec¬ 
tion  of  this  family  to  our  family,  as  yet,  but  they  possibly 
belong  to  the  tree.  A  general  invitation  was  given  to  all 
Hendrix’s  to  attend  the  reunion  so  myself,  my  husband. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Hubbard,  my  brother,  Fred  Decker,  attended. 
This  was  their  third  reunion,  the  first  was  held  in  Rensel- 
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lear,  Ind.,  in  the  year  of  1931 ;  the  second  was  held  in 
Lebanon,  Ind.,  in  1932 ;  the  third  in  this  year  of  1933  at 
the  home  of  J.  J.  Hendrix.  The  attendance  was  about 
75  persons.  A  big  basket  dinner  at  noon  then  a  program 
in  the  afternoon.  Music,  readings,  and  a  history  of  their 
individual  family.  They  were  descendants  of  Adam  and 
Sarah  Hendrix,  who  came  from  Scotland  and  located  in 
Pennsylvania.  Later  on  they  moved  into  Bath  County, 
Kentucky.  One  son,  Adam,  traveled  up  the  Tippecanoe 
River  with  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  later  became 
Governor  of  Indiana.  They  made  their  stop  at  Portland 
Mills,  Ind.,  in  Parke  county.  Later  they  moved  to  Boone 
County,  Indiana.  Of  this  Adam  and  Sarah  Hendrix,  their 
children  were:  Jack,  John,  Elizabeth,  Minerva  and  were 
others.  Their  descendants  were  Howard,  Cicero,  Lewis, 
Samuel,  George,  Margaret,  and  others.  Some  of  them 
moved  west,  even  into  the  state  of  Washington.  There 
are  twelve  children  of  the  family  of  John  Jacob  Hendrix. 
Three  of  the  girls  belong  to  the  D.  A.  R.  In  receiving  a 
letter  from  Margery  Hendrix  Utterback,  of  Webster 
Grove,  Mo.,  she  states :  My  ancestor  was  Jacob  Hendrix, 
his  children  were:  Thomas,  Shelby,  Jacob,  Jr.,  Theofolio, 
Adam,  (my  great-grandfather),  George,  John,  Otha,  Gar¬ 
rett,  Lucy,  Polly,  and  two  other  girls  whose  name’s  we  do 
not  know.  Adam’s  son,  Jacob  Jackson  I,  was  the  father 
of  Jacob  Jackson  Hendrix,  the  second,  my  father,  the  old 
gentleman  at  whose  home  the  reunion  was  held.  Mr. 
Melvin  Hendrix,  of  Carbon,  Ind.,  a  brother  of  J.  J.  Hen¬ 
drix,  was  elected  president  of  the  reunion  for  the  year  of 
1934,  and  the  reunion  will  be  held  at  Lebanon,  Ind.,  for 
the  fourth  meeting.  Mrs.  Nelia  Cline  Hendrix  is  D.  A.  R. 
member.  No.  1 ;  Mrs.  Goldie  Patterson  Wheeler,  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  is  D.  A*.  R.  member  No.  2 ;  Mrs.  Margery 
LTterback,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  D.  A.  R.  members  No.  3. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


GOVERNOR  THOMAS  A.  HENDRICKS 

An  illustrious  name  in  Indiana  history  is  that  of  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks,  the  sixteenth  Governor  of  the  state.  Born 
on  a  farm  in  Ohio,  September  17,  1819  he  moved  through 
successive  public  offices  until  he  died,  in  the  vice-presi¬ 
dency  of  the  United  States.  In  1884  his  party  elected  him 
vice-president,  on  the  ticket  with  Grover  Cleveland.  He 
died  in  Indianapolis,  Nov.  25,  1885,  and  is  buried  there. 

Governor,  senator  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  was  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  sons  of  Indiana  in  early  history.  To  him,  the 
people  of  the  state  have  erected  a  bronze  statue  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  statehouse  grounds. 

The  statue  was  erected  by  popular  subscription,  and 
was  unveiled  in  July  of  1890.  It  stands  14  feet  and  6 
inches  high  and  the  monument  has  a  total  height  of  38 
feet,  6  inches. 

The  statue  is  made  of  bronze  and  the  pedestal  is  of 
Bavano  granite  from  quarries  in  Italy.  (This  part  we 
wish  had  been  Bedford  product,  and  represent  our  own 
state.)  Two  allegorical  statues  representing,  ‘‘History” 
and  “Peace”  are  on  the  base  of  the  monument  to  its  right 
and  left.  The  monument  was  designed  by  R.  H.  Parks  of 
Florence,  Italy. 

In  some  of  the  letters  of  Eli  Hendrix,  this  Rhyme  of 
the  Presidents  was  found : 

Every  English  school-boy  knows  the  poetical  catalogue 
of  his  country’s  Kings — “First  William,  the  Norman,  then 
William,  his  son,”  and  so  on  down,  let  the  American  boy 
know  his  Presidents,  as  well. 
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“George  Washington,  first  in  the  White  House  came ; 
And  next  on  the  list  is  John  Adams  name, 

Tom  Jefferson  then  filled  the  honored  place. 

The  name  of  James  Madison  next  to  trace. 

The  fifth  in  succession  was  James  Monroe ; 

And  John  Quincy  Adams  the  next  below, 

Then  Andrew  Jackson  was  placed  in  the  chair. 

And  next  we  find  Martin  VanBuren  there ; 

Then  William  H.  Harrison’s  name  we  meet — 

Whose  death  gave  John  Tyler  the  coveted  seat; 

Then  James  K.  Polk  was  the  nations  first  choice, 
Next  for  Zachary  Taylor,  she  gave  her  voice. 

Whose  premature  death  brought  in  Millard  Fillmore, 
And  next  Franklin  Pierce  the  distinction  wore. 

The  fifteenth  was  James  Buchanan,  they  say — 

Who  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  prepared  the  way. 

Whose  martydom  gave  Andy  Johnson  a  chance, 

The  eighteenth  name  was  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
With  Rutherford  Hayes,  and  a  B,  we  must  close 
For  the  name  of  the  twentieth,  God  only  knows. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


FAMILY  OF  WILLIAM  HENDRIX 

Family  of  William  Hendrix,  of  Citie,  Ralee  County, 
West  Virginia. 

William  Hendrix  was  a  blacksmith,  as  follows  all  along 
in  the  Hendrix  generations.  Little  is  known  of  his  life, 
and  the  record  that  is  given  here,  was  given  to  the  writer 
by  the  direct  descendant  of  this  man,  Mr.  Benjamin  H. 
Hendrix,  of  Brazil,  Ind. 

William  Hendrix  was  born  about  the  year  of  1755.  It 
is  presumed  that  he  was  a  son  of  Henry  Hendrix  and 
Ruth  Knott,  of  near  Salisbury,  N.  C.  As  the  records  of 
the  first  children  of  this  couple  were  lost  during  the  days 
of  the  Revolution  it  is  believed  that  this  man  was  a  son. 
The  record  of  nine  children  are  given  in  this  book,  and  it 
was  a  fact  that  there  were  (15)  fifteen  children,  in  the 
family  of  Henry  and  Ruth  Hendrix,  or  (Hendricks). 

William  married  and  was  the  father  of  (19)  children. 
Those  that  can  be  recalled  are  William  A.  Hendrix,  born 
about  1818,  and  the  father  of  Benjamin  H.  Hendrix,  of 
Brazil.  Then  there  was  Henry,  Frank,  George,  several 
girls,  one  married  a  Mr.  Dickerson,  and  lives  at  Citie, 
W.  Va.  Then  James  Hendrix,  the  youngest  of  these 
nineteen  children.  James  married  and  was  the  father  of 
fourteen  children :  12  boys,  2  girls.  He  lived  near  Citie, 
W.  Va. 

William  A.  Hendrix,  son  of  the  former,  was  married 
three  times.  By  the  first  wife  he  had  five  children.  These 
were  near  Citie,  W.  Va.  Then  by  his  second  wife  he  had 
five  children.  These  children  are  scattered  in  various 
states.  Then  the  third  wife  was  Miss  Eliza  Jane  Simpson. 
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She  was  born  in  1838,  and  lived  to  be  44  years  old.  She 
died  November  6,  1882.  He  died  in  1883  and  was  65 
years  old. 

To  William  A.  and  Eliza  Jane  Simpson  Hendrix  were 
born  eight  children : 

1.  Tiny,  a  man,  died  during  the  Civil  War. 

2.  William  J.,  born  March  9,  1864,  married  Leona 

Prevett,  in  1885  and  to  this  union  were  born  five 
children.  They  live  in  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hendrix  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 
celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding  anniversary,  August  25, 
1935.  They  were  married  in  Martinsville,  Ind.,  and  are 
the  parents  of  three  children :  O.  H.  Hendrix,  of  Craw¬ 
fordsville  ;  F.  A.  Hendrix  of  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Pickett  of  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Hendrix,  a  pioneer  of  the 
brick  making  industry  of  the  middle  west  and  is  considered 
an  authority  on  clay  products.  He  operated  the  Bradbury 
Clay  Works  at  Anderson,  the  Sheridian  Brick  Works  at 
Sheridian,  the  Excelsior  and  Sheridian  Brick  Works  at 
Brazil.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Paving 
Brick  Co.,  of  Crawfordsville  for  18  years  and  has  served 
in  an  excutive  capacity  at  the  Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick 
Co.,  for  13  years. 

3.  Frank  born  in  1866. 

4.  Laborn  More  Hendrix,  born  in  1868,  married  Miss 

Lily  Moss,  and  they  have  five  children.  They 
live  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

5.  Flora,  born  in  1870.  She  married  Arnet  Williams 

and  they  live  in  Martinsville,  Ind. 

6.  James,  born  in  1875,  died  in  1894. 

7.  Benjamin  H.,  born  January  24,  1877.  He  married 

Miss  May  Hambleau,  of  Pana,  Ill.  He  is  a 
rural  route  carrier  and  has  made  his  home  in 
Brazil  for  many  years.  He  was  born  in  Martins- 
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ville,  Ind.  He  adopted  a  boy  and  reared  him  to 
manhood.  They  had  no  children. 

8.  Child  died  when  quite  young  and  buried  at  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  Ind. 

Any  of  this  family,  who  have  been  missed  can  send 
their  records  to  the  author  of  this  book  and  at  a  future 
edition  will  be  listed  and  printed.  In  fact,  any  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  any  family  that  is  connected  with  the  ones 
listed  in  the  entire  book,  please  send  to  Mrs.  Nelle  D. 
Hubbard,  624  N.  Meridian  St.,  Brazil,  Ind. 


THE  WHITAKER  FAMILY 


CHAPTER  I 


ORIGIN  OF  WHITAKER  FAMILY 

Origin  of  the  Whitaker  family  in  America,  is  given  here, 
as  Mrs.  John  Hendrix,  Sr.,  was  Nancy  Whitaker,  who 
was  the  mother  of  Eli  Hendrix,  Pioneer.  In  reverence  to 
her,  and  for  the  records,  for  her  descendants  this  narra¬ 
tion  of  facts  and  events  is  given. 

Accepting  as  authentic,  “Family  Records,  or  Geneal¬ 
ogies,  of  the  first  Settlers  of  the  Passaic  Valley,”  written 
by  John  Little,  in  1852,  the  foundation  of  the  family  in 
this  country  was  given  as  about  1820  to  1825,  in  New 
England,  by  Johnathan  Whitaker,  the  survivor  of  three 
brothers,  who  embarked  from  England,  in  a  vessel,  which, 
was  cast  away  at  sea.  Having  brought  up  a  family,  while 
residing  in  New  England,  Johnathan  Whitaker  emigrated 
to  New  Jersey  and  purchased  land  and  on  over  into 
Pennsylvania,  bought  land  from  the  descendants  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  in  1752,  which,  he  gave  to  his  sons,  in  1753, 
named  Eliphalet  and  Jonathan  Whitaker. 

Later,  members  of  this  family  located  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  on  into  the  Carolinas.  In  the  archives  at  Salis¬ 
bury,  Rowan  County  North  Carolina,  this  branch  comes 
down  to  us  through  the  family  of  William  Whitaker. 

From  another  credible  source,  (E.  F.  Whitaker,  Carth¬ 
age,  Ohio),  it  is  given  that  Jane  Whitaker,  widow  of 
Joshua  Whitaker,  emigrated  from  Ireland,  having  been 
previously  driven  from  England  by  religious  persecution, 
to  New  England  in  the  year  of  1721,  accompanied  by  her 
children,  among  whom  was  a  grown  son,  named  William, 
whose  wife’s  name  was  Elizabeth  Carleton,  who,  subse¬ 
quently,  went  down  into  North  Carolina,  where  a  son  was 
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born  in  the  year  of  1732,  who  inherited  the  father’s  given 
name,  a  practice  of  that  period.  This  son,  married  Abigail 
Stocksdill,  when  the  name  was  again  transmitted  to  the 
eldest  son,  of  the  succeeding  generation,  born  in  1760, 
who  married  Christina  Van  Eaton.  Strange  to  relate,  this 
Van  Eaton  family  is  an  ancestor  of  the  husband  of  this 
writer.  Dr.  J.  J.  Hubbard,  whose  mother  was  an  Ayer, 
and  her  mother  was  Mary  Van  Eaton  Ayer,  who  was  a 
sister  to  Christena  Van  Eaton  Whitaker. 

From  another  source,  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
family  lineage,  Reverand  Epher  Whitaker,  Southold,  New 
York,  we  learn  the  Whitakers  were  in  the  New  England 
colonies  a  half  century  prior  to  the  time,  at  which, 
Jonothan,  Jane  and  William,  widow  and  son  of  Joshua 
Whitaker,  debarked  on  American  soil ;  and  that  his  own 
earliest  ancestor,  Richard  Whitaker,  who  came  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Salem,  New  Jersey,  was  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Proprietors,  at  that  place,  as  early  as  1675.  Rev. 
Epher  Whitaker,  also  attests  a  change  in  the  spelling  of 
the  name,  as  shown  by  society  and  Court  Records,  the 
original  having  been  “Whitacre.” 

At  this  day  no  one  may  presume  to  discriminate  by  giv¬ 
ing  credit  to  one  and  discredit  to  the  other,  nor  assume 
any  basis  on  which  to  blend  and  harmonize  their  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  detail ;  but  we  give  them  to  our  readers  as 
the  most  trustworthy  sources  available,  and  as  the  reward 
of  persistent  effort  and  patience  directed  to  the  obtaining 
of  correct  and  reliable  data.  This  is  another  route  that 
any  of  the  descendants  may  join  the  D.  A.  R.  or  the 
S.  A.  R.  We  are  proud  to  state  we  are  the  true  Ameri¬ 
cans,  as  the  white  race  claims.  An  American  Indian  has 
another  view,  and  truly  is  the  only  real  American.  We 
do  know  and  claim  to  be  one  of  the  original  families  to 
help  establish  the  liberty  of  our  own  United  States. 


CHAPTER  II 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 
WHITAKER  FAMILY 

(As  Related  by  Eli  Hendrix,  Pioneer) 

Of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Whitaker 
Family,  it  may  be  said  that  they  were  ambitious  and  enter¬ 
prising  men,  of  liberal  education  in  their  day,  broad  think¬ 
ers,  having  pronounced  opinions  on  all  questions ;  taking 
an  active  part  in  all  the  leading  topics  of  the  day.  All 
were  in  good  circumstances  and  educated  their  children 
well.  They  were  men  of  excellent  judgment  and  rare 
intelligence ;  all  imbued  with  love  of  adventure  and  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  western  country.  At  least,  two  of  the 
brothers  had  seen  the  Rocky  Mountains  before  Fremont 
and  his  Government  Expedition.  One  of  them,  Samuel 
P.  Whitaker,  was  for  a  time  held  prisoner  by  the  Indians. 
The  other,  William  Spencer  Whitaker,  died  just  as  he  had 
returned  to  the  borders  of  civilization  from  his  South¬ 
western  exploration.  All  their  traps,  and  paraphenalia 
were  lost,  but  that  they  had  been  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
was  never  doubted,  and  their  accounts  of  the  country 
have  since  been  confirmed.  They  were  employed  as 
trappers,  scouts  and  guides.  The  Whitaker  boys  thought 
no  more  of  traveling  several  hundred  miles  than  we  of 
this  day  would  think  of  a  tramp  of  but  a  few  miles. 
They  always  had  horses,  or  ponies,  along  with  them  for 
carrying  supplies  and  for  bringing  back  the  fruits  of  their 
trappings,  as  the  ponies  would  return  loaded  with  furs, 
etc.  Some  tribes  of  Indians  were  friendly,  but  most  of 
the  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  that  time  were 
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hostile,  and  to  meet  them  meant  danger ;  so  it  was  provi¬ 
dential  if  you  were  not  killed,  or  taken  prisoner,  that  is, 
if  you  were  not  the  quicker  in  handling  the  gun. 

These  brothers,  after  marrying,  settled  down  to  farm¬ 
ing,  school-teaching  and  other  active  pursuit.  They  raised 
large  and  respected  families,  owned  fine  farms,  well 
stocked,  with  good  buildings.  They  were  honest  in  their 
dealings  and  looked  upon  men  who  would  not  pay  their 
honest  debts  as  useless  to  a  good  community,  who  ought 
not  to  be  encouraged  nor  tolerated,  unless  they  were  the 
victims  of  misfortune. 

They  were  a  little  above  medium  height  and  build,  and 
very  active ;  eyes  generally  blue  or  gray  with  light  hair. 
The  Whitaker  family  is  now  numerous  and  prosperous, 
their  descendants  to  be  found  in  the  States  of  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas  and  California,  who  seem  to  be 
keeping  up  the  good  name  of  the  family  and  doing  well, 
many  of  them  rich  in  money,  lands  and  stock. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  WILLIAM  WHITAKER  EAMILY 

John  M.  Whitaker,  possibly  the  most  noted  on  account 
of  State  and  Government  positions  held  by  him,  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  memory,  large  experience,  and  noted 
ability.  He  was  the  fourth  child  born  to  William  and 
Christina  Whitaker,  and  in  substance,  made  this  state¬ 
ment  at  different  times  during  the  ten  years  previous  to 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1891,  at  his  home  near 
Cambria,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County, 
California.  He  was  born  in  1801,  in  Clermont  County, 
Ohio.  After  many  statements  in  regard  to  his  own  inter¬ 
esting  life,  he  says :  “As  to  my  grand-parents  I  know 
nothing,  only  what  I  remember  hearing  my  parents  say 
about  them,  that  they  were  of  foreign  birth,  the  father 
English,  and  the  mother  German ;  that  they  came  from 
Maryland  to  North  Carolina  with  their  parents,  and  must 
have  been  married  there ;  but  they  had  emigrated  to  Caro¬ 
lina  at  a  very  early  day,  not  many  years  subsequent  to  the 
time  that  North  and  South  Carolina  were  made  separate 
provinces,  and  settled  on  the  Yadkin  River,  a  few  miles 
from  Salisbury,  where  they  lived  and  died,  having  raised 
a  family  of  several  children,  of  which  William  Whitaker, 
my  father,  was  one.  As  to  the  given  names  of  my  grand¬ 
parents,  I  do  not  remember,  but  believe  that  my  sister, 
Margaret  was  named  for  her  grandmother,  and  that  my 
brother,  David,  who  died  in  Carolina,  quite  young,  in  all 
probability  was  named  for  his  grandfather.” 

“This  valley,”  he  continued,  “was  settled  early,  as  it 
was  very  productive,  but  when  the  War  of  Independence 
came  the  people  were  nearly  ruined ;  the  opposing  armies 
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over-run  this  valley  for  forage  supplies,  first  one,  then 
the  other.  After  the  war,  many  people  left  there  and 
came  north.  William  Whitaker  and  wife,  Christina,  my 
parents,  with  one  child,  Nancy,  left  there  in  1797  and 
came  to  Clermont  County,  Ohio.  This  child,  my  sister, 
Nancy,  having  been  born  in  Carolina.  I  cannot  now  re¬ 
member,  any  of  the  given  names  of  uncles  nor  aunts,  but 
one  of  my  Father’s  sisters  married  Boaz  Thorp  and  it  was 
a  child  of  this  Thorp,  that  was  stolen  by  the  Indians. 
(Story  to  follow).  They  settled  in  Indiana;  but  do  re¬ 
member  their  saying  that  all  family  records  had  been  lost 
during  the  war,  and  their  losses  had  been  heavy  in  prop¬ 
erty.  This  is  all  I  can  say  of  my  grand-parents,  having 
given  this  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  recollection 
as  I  now  recall  it.” 

In  his  correspondence,  John  M.  Whitaker  mentions  that 
his  father,  William  Whitaker,  had  a  brother  older  than 
himself,  who  died  in  North  Carolina,  leaving  a  wife  and 
seven  sons,  all  of  whom,  subsequently,  emigrated  to 
Clermont  County,  Ohio,  from  whom  the  Whitakers  at 
Cincinnati  and  throughout  southwestern  Ohio  are  de¬ 
scended. 

The  compiler  of  this  sketch,  after  corresponding  with 
members  of  this  Whitaker  family  and  gathering  all  in¬ 
formation  possible,  then  sent  to  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  for  the 
Rowan  County  History,  which  was  examined  carefully. 
In  this  History  of  Rowan  and  Davies  Counties,  N.  C.,  by 
Jethro  Rumple,  we  find  mentioned  ‘‘the  Whitaker  neigh¬ 
borhood”  ;  “the  Whitaker  settlement” ;  “the  Whitaker 
meeting-house”  ;  “the  Whitaker  mill  on  the  Yadkin  River,” 
(tradition  says  there  was  a  mill  in  the  family)  all  in  the 
valley  above  mentioned,  but  no  Christian  names  are  given. 
But  it  is  said  that  the  early  settlers  in  this  valley  were 
mostly  Germans,  English  and  Dutch,  an  honest,  hard 
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working  people,  who  suffered  much  on  account  of  the  war 
and  division  of  opinions  for  and  against  the  King.  As 
further  research  was  necessary,  after  ascertaining  that 
the  county  records  were  yet  intact  from  the  earliest  dates, 
a  competent  Notary  Public  was  employed  to  search  the 
records  for  information  as  to  the  Whitaker,  and  also  the 
Hendrix  family. 

Among  other  names  were  found  those  of  Alexander 
and  Henry  Whitaker,  James,  Joseph  and  Tobias  Hendrix, 
doubtless  names  belonging  to  our  ancestry  of  that  day, 
who,  with  many  others  were  summoned  to  appear  in 
Court  to  show  cause  why  their  lands  should  not  revert 
back  to  the  original  owners,  as,  during  the  war,  their 
titles  had  become  impaired.  In  1783,  on  minute  docket  of 
Rowan  county.  North  Carolina.  Inferior  Court  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1783 — Volume  1778-86.  But  few,  if  any  of  them, 
however,  gave  the  matter  any  attention,  and,  of  course, 
lost  their  property,  hence  the  emigration  north  and  west 
for  new  homes,  a  number  settling  in  Tennessee,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Ohio.  This,  no  doubt,  proved,  in  the  end,  a 
great  blessing  to  the  descendants  of  these  families,  for 
many  of  them  have  not  only  become  wealthy,  but  noted 
for  their  intelligence  and  ability  to  master  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  many  of  them  are  noted  artisans  and  well  em¬ 
ployed. 

John  M.  Whitaker’s  statements  are  about  the  same  as 
made  by  Nancy  Whitaker,  his  sister,  four  years  older 
than  himself,  who  was  blessed  with  a  remarkably  good 
memory  and  had  often  heard  her  father  and  mother  speak 
of  their  parents  and  of  Carolina,  whose  statements  con¬ 
cerning  her  family  were  indelibly  impressed  and  never 
forgotten.  She  could  remember  that  there  were  several 
children  in  her  grandfather’s  family,  but  not  their  names, 
that  the  Whitakers  were  Quakers,  and  that  the  Whitaker 
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neighborhood  was  Quaker.  There  is  little  doubt,  but 
that  the  Henry  and  Alexander  Whitaker,  heretofore 
named,  were  relatives  to  the  William  Whitaker  family. 

John  M.  Whitaker  says  his  grand-parents,  must  have 
settled  in  North  Carolina  within  the  first  quarter  of  the 
17th  century,  that  his  father,  William  Whitaker,  was  born 
about  the  year  1760,  and  his  mother,  Christina  Van  Eaton, 
about  the  year,  1772 ;  that  they  were  married  about  the 
year  1794,  and  moved  to  Ohio,  then  a  part  of  the  North¬ 
west  Territory,  in  the  year  1797,  having  buried  their  first 
born,  a  son,  David  by  name,  in  Carolina.  They  located 
in  the  Witha  settlement,  in  Clermont  county,  three  miles 
north  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  fourteen  miles  above  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  then  Fort  Washington. 

^  *  Hi 

To  William  Whitaker  and  Christina  Van  Eaton,  nine 
children  were  born,  in  the  following  order : 

1.  David  Whitaker,  born  in  Carolina,  1795,  died  in 

infancy. 

2.  Nancy  Whitaker,  born  in  Carolina,  May  12,  1797. 

3.  William  Spencer  Whitaker,  born  in  Clermont  Coun¬ 

ty,  Ohio,  February  4,  1799. 

4.  John  McCormick  Whitaker,  born  in  Clermont 

County,  Ohio,  February  11,  1801. 

5.  Lydia  Whitaker,  born  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio, 

February  7,  1804. 

6.  Margaret  Whitaker,  born  in  Clermont  County, 

Ohio,  October  10,  1805. 

7.  Samuel  P.  Whitaker,  born  in  Clermont  County, 

Ohio,  February  26,  1810. 

8.  Wesley  Whitaker,  born  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio, 

March  10,  1812. 

9.  Isaac  Whitaker,  born  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio, 

August  4,  1813. 
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The  father,  William  Whitaker,  died  in  1818,  at  Witha 
settlement,  in  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  leaving  a  widow 
and  eight  children.  He  had  been  a  local  preacher  in 
the  Methodist  church  for  many  years ;  was  a  farmer, 
and  cooper  by  trade.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
noted  camp-meeting  preacher,  Lorenzo  Dow,  who 
often  stopped  with  him  when  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
widow,  with  the  help  of  the  older  boys,  managed  to 
get  along  very  well,  but  soon  William  S.,  became  a  sur¬ 
veyor,  and  John  M.,  a  school  teacher  and  singing  master. 
By  this  time  the  younger  boys  were  able  to  work  the  farm, 
but  soon  Samuel  P.  joined  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Com¬ 
pany  and  left  for  the  great  far  west.  Wesley,  now,  after 
a  year  or  two,  started  to  join  his  brother,  but  on  his  way 
to  St.  Louis,  on  a  boat  took  a  violent  cold,  which  caused 
him  to  return  home,  where  he  soon  died.  Isaac  married 
February  4,  1836,  sold  the  old  farm  and  with  his  wife  and 
mother  moved  to  Fairfield,  Iowa,  where  the  mother  died 
in  1840. 

David  Whitaker,  the  eldest  child,  died  while  quite  young, 
and  was  buried  in  North  Carolina. 

Nancy  Whitaker,  the  second  child,  married  John  Hen¬ 
drix,  of  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  April  4,  1820,  and  be¬ 
came  mother  of  the  fifth  generation.  She  died  at  Brazil, 
Indiana,  February  10,  1849,  aged  fifty-two  years,  the 
mother  of  ten  children,  five  sons  and  five  daughters,  eight 
of  whom  survived  her. 

William  S.  Whitaker,  third  child,  a  civil  engineer  by 
profession,  was  for  a  time  assistant  Government  Surveyor 
through  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory.  He  was 
never  married ;  died  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  September, 
1860. 

John  M.  Whitaker,  fourth  child,  was  a  farmer  and  gov¬ 
ernment  employee.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Phillips, 
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of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  December  18,  1824,  and  moved 
to  Michigan ;  lived  a  short  time  in  Indiana,  and  then  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  from  there  went  to  Iowa,  where  he  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Legislature,  and  State  Senator,  also  Land  Commissioner 
for  the  State,  and  for  the  United  States  government.  He 
finally  crossed  the  plains,  in  1861,  and  settled  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  he  died  June  6,  1891,  leaving  a  family  of 
married  children.  One  son,  Samuel  Whitaker,  resides  at 
Stockport,  Iowa.  He  was  a  man  widely  known  and  well 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Lydia  Whitaker,  fifth  child,  married  William  Phillips, 
who  was  born  October  19,  1801  in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio, 
about  1823,  and  moved  to  Iowa,  near  Des  Moines,where 
they  reared  a  large  family.  She  died  there  October  10, 
1844,  leaving  nine  children,  five  daughters  and  four  sons. 
Her  husband,  also  died  there,  October  9,  1857.  Their 
children  are  still  to  be  found  in  that  locality  and  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Oregon. 

Margaret  Whitaker,  sixth  child,  married  William  M. 
Pratt,  of  Qermont  county,  Ohio,  June  5th,  1824,  and 
moved  to  Knox  county.  Ill.,  in  the  same  year,  where  she 
died  January  14,  1881,  where  her  husband  died,  also, 
March  23,  1879.  Her  children  are  to  be  found  in  Iowa 
and  Nebraska. 

Samuel  P.  Whitaker,  seventh  child,  was  a  great  trapper 
and  hunter.  He  married  Cynthia  A.  Main,  December  8, 
1846,  in  Delaware  county,  Iowa,  where  he  had  settled  in 
1840,  and  lived  there  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
March  20,  1886.  He  left  a  large  family,  six  daughters  and 
three  sons,  who  are  to  be  found  in  that  locality,  also 
Texas  and  California. 

Wesley  Whitaker,  eighth  child,  never  married.  He 
started  for  the  west  in  1833,  but  was  taken  sick  on  the 
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way  and  returned  to  Ohio  to  his  home,  and  died  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  (1834)  age  twenty-three  years. 

Isaac  Whitaker,  the  ninth  child  was  married  February 
4,  1836,  to  Miss  Margaret  Dinwiddie,  of  Rush  county, 
Indiana,  and  settled  near  Fairfield,  Iowa,  in  1837,  when 
it  was  yet  a  territory.  He  was  a  school  teacher  and 
farmer.  He  died  in  Jefferson  county,  Iowa,  May  10, 
1842,  leaving  a  widow,  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  none 
of  whom  are  now  living. 

All  these  sons  of  William  Whitaker  and  Christina  Van 
Eatdn  were  of  a  roving  disposition,  but  were  well  edu¬ 
cated,  of  advanced  thought  and  enterprising  spirit,  and 
all  became  men  of  note.  They  were  civil  engineers,  school 
teachers,  farmers,  and  legislators,  and  all  of  them  at  death 
left  their  families  in  good  circumstances,  financially. 
Many  of  them  became  wealthy.  One  thing  of  note  about 
them  was,  that,  although  their  Father  was  a  strict  church¬ 
man,  not  one  of  them  ever  seemed  to  take  up  with 
religious  matters,  and  none  were  church  members.  On 
the  contrary,  the  daughters  accepted  the  teaching  and  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  parents,  were  well  known  and  much  re¬ 
spected  for  their  piety  and  charity. 


CHAPTER  IV 


GRANDMOTHER 

CHRISTINA  VAN  EATON  WHITAKER 
(As  Related  by  Eli  Hendrix,  Pioneer) 

My  recollections  of  this  grandmother  are  very  good, 
however,  I  was  quite  young,  being  almost  sixteen  years 
old  at  the  time  of  her  death.  In  the  years  of  1832-3, 
Grandmother  was  living  with  my  parents,  in  Wayne 
county,  Indiana.  I  remember  how  she  looked  and  talked, 
very  vivid.  She  read  very  much  and  was  interested  in 
the  current  events,  at  that  time  the  Black  Hawk  war.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  get  newspapers  as  it  is  today,  and 
she  devised  ways  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  this  news. 

She  had  three  sons  who  spent  seven  years  with  the 
Indians,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Michigan.  There  was  a 
space  of  a  long  time,  that  she  had  not  heard  from  them, 
and  she  was  much  worried,  as  any  mother  would  be,  but 
the  History  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  was  published,  soon 
after  the  close,  and  this  she  obtained  by  sending  my  father 
down  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  bought  the  book.  She  read 
this  book  night  and  day  until  finished. 

As  to  her  appearance,  she  was  of  medium  height,  a 
trifle  stooped,  her  hair  gray  and  wore  it  short,  which 
seemed  a  bold  thing  to  do  at  that  time.  She  combed  in  a 
pompadour  style.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  and  had  a  bright¬ 
ened  magnetism.  She  had  good  health,  quick  of  step,  and 
quick  in  speech,  having  a  ready  answer  for  any  question. 

After  visiting  sometime  with  her  children,  she  was 
anxious  to  return  to  the  old  home  in  Ohio.  Her  youngest 
son,  Isaac,  married,  and  lived  in  Ohio,  so  she  went  there 
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to  live  with  them.  Later,  Isaac  got  the  moving  fever  to 
travel  to  the  far  west,  to  which  they  packed  and  journeyed. 
This  was  in  the  year  of  1837.  They  located  in  Iowa, 
which  was  considered  very  Far  West,  at  that  time.  The 
mother  lived  until  the  year  of  1840,  having  served  a  good 
life. 

Christina  Van  Eaton  was  the  daughter  of  David  Van 
Eaton,  of  North  Carolina.  Her  brother,  Abraham,  mar¬ 
ried  and  his  son  was  named  Levi  Van  Eaton.  The  family 
of  Van  Eatons  were  neighbors  of  John  Hendrix  and  Boaz 
Thorp  families  in  Wayne  county,  Indiana.  The  child 
stolen  by  the  Indians  belonged  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boaz 
Thorp. 

In  the  Ayer  family  history,  the  Van  Eaton  family  is 
given.  John  Jay  Hubbard,  husband  of  the  narrator  of 
this,  is  the  grandson  of  Mary  Van  Eaton  Ayer,  a  sister 
to  my  great-grandmother,  Christina  Van  Eaton  Whitaker. 


CHAPTER  V 


REMINISCENCES  OF  JOHN  M.  WHITAKER 

A  Brother  of  Nancy  Whitaker,  Mother  of 
Eli  Hendrix,  Pioneer 

This  chapter  of  personal  reminiscences  is  a  compilation 
of  quotations  from  letters  received  at  different  times  from 
John  M.  Whitaker  in  answer  to  inquiries  addressed  to 
him  by  Eli  Hendrix,  Pioneer. 

“After  getting  married,  December  18,  1824,  to  Miss 
Jane  Phillips,  of  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  and  remaining 
in  Ohio  about  three  years,  I  concluded  to  look  for  a  new 
home  in  the  west,  having  spent  two  years  with  the  Indians 
in  Indiana  and  Michigan  before  I  was  married ;  so,  in 
1827  with  a  few  things  for  house  keeping,  I  said  “good- 
by”  to  the  old  home  and  turned  my  face  to  the  west.  My 
first  stopping  place  was  in  Michigan,  a  few  miles  from 
where  I  had  spent  the  two  years  referred  to,  near  where 
Michigan  City  now  stands ;  which,  at  the  time  I  was 
first  there,  was  only  an  Indian  village  and  camp,  but  now 
a  good  many  whites  were  also  among  them,  as  they  were 
friendly.  I  stayed  there  a  few  years,  carrying  the  mail 
for  the  United  States  troops  and  whites  in  the  Indian 
villages.  I  traveled  on  foot  most  of  the  time,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  hostile  Indians  my  route  was  over  the  old 
trail  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Chicago.  The  winters  were 
very  severe,  and  it  was  hard  to  get  enough  to  eat.  Pounded 
com  was  our  bread  and  any  game  we  could  kill  our  meat. 
After  remaining  a  few  years  there,  I  moved  to  the  site 
where  the  city  of  Chicago  now  stands,  which  was  then 
known  as  Fort  Dearborn,  though  the  town  was  laid  out 
and  had  many  settlers.  The  United  States  troops  were 
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kept  there  in  Fort  Dearborn  as  a  protection  to  settlers  and 
Government  Land  Offices.  I  stayed  there  but  a  short 
time.  Leaving  my  wife,  and  with  two  companions,  I 
started  for  the  still  farther  west  on  a  prospecting  tour. 
We  went  as  far  as  Iowa  Territory  and  decided  to  make 
our  future  home  there.  I  returned  to  Chicago,  for  my 
family  and  moved  them  out,  settling  in,  what  is  now. 
Van  Buren  county.  Traveling  in  those  days  was  a  very 
slow  business ;  no  roads,  only  an  Indian  trail,  and  through 
a  country  where  Indians  were  thick,  although  they  were 
mostly  friendly,  but  always  treacherous  and  required 
watching.  No  one  ever  went  anywhere  without  his  rifle 
and  knife,  which  were  our  dependencies  for  meat,  and 
safety  from  treacherous  Indians.  We  arrived  there  in 
February,  1836,  the  snow  fifteen  inches  deep,  where  I  re¬ 
mained  until  1861.  For  a  time  we  had  a  rough  experi¬ 
ence,  as  but  few  settlers  were  in  the  Territory;  others, 
however,  soon  began  to  come,  and  soon  we  had  neighbors, 
and  soon  a  county  and  State,  and  everything  prospered. 
When  the  State  was  organized,  I  was  elected  a  Representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Legislature,  and  for  four  terms  re-elected,  then 
for  two  terms  elected  State  Senator ;  was  appointed  Com¬ 
missioner  to  set  off  the  school  sections  of  the  State,  and 
after  that  was  State  Agent  for  the  sale  of  land.  By  this 
time  Iowa  was  becoming  a  great  State,  and  I  was  getting 
tired  of  office  and  tired  of  so  much  cold  weather,  as 
Iowa’s  winters  were  becoming  too  rigorous  for  me,  and 
decided  to  seek  a  warmer  climate.  I  sold  out  my  land  and 
started  in  1861  across  the  plains  for  California,  where  I 
now  am,  and  which  is,  I  think,  the  most  delightful  climate, 
for  six  hundred  miles  up  and  down  the  coast,  in  the  known 
world,  and  where  I  shall  spend  the  rest  of  my  days.  I  feel 
that  I  have  done  my  share  of  building  up  the  country.  I 
have,  perhaps,  enjoyed  life  as  well  as  most  men,  and  I 
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have  seen,  as  I  believe,  as  much  hard  times  as  usually  falls 
to  the  lot  of  ordinary  man.  I  have  endeavored,  ever,  to 
do  my  duty,  as  I  saw  it,  contented  and  feeling  well.  As 
to  the  recollection  of  Brother  Samuel,  I  refer  you  to  him.’’ 


CHAPTER  VI 


JANE  WHITAKER 

(As  Related  by  Eli  Hendrix,  Pioneer) 

In  a  letter  received  by  the  writer  a  few  weeks  prior  to 
her  death,  Jane  Whitaker,  wife  of  John  M.  Whitaker, 
says:  ‘‘Ever  since  we  were  married  (1824),  we  have  held 
an  anniversary  dinner  when  we  could,  and  at  the  last 
anniversary,  December  16,  1881,  I  composed  and  read  at 
the  dinner  the  following  verses : 

How  could  it  come  to  pass 
We  meet,  as  thus  we  do  ? 

Now  you,  John,  are  eighty. 

And  I  am  seven  and  seventy ; 

Too  fast  the  rapid  years  have  run. 

To  reflect  what  might  have  been. 

If  I  were  only  twenty,  and  you  but  twenty-three. 

The  traitor  Time,  with  feel  intent. 

Has  marked  us  on  his  way ; 

We  both  have  grown  a  little  bent. 

And  both  a  little  gray ; 

Ah,  me !  The  damage  he  has  done, 

And  the  changes,  we  have  seen. 

Since  I  was  only  twenty,  John,  and  you  were  twenty-three. 

Mrs.  Whitaker’s  death  occurred  February  14,  1882,  at 
her  home  near  Cambria,  Cali.,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight 
years. 

Jane  Whitaker,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jane  Phillips, 
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was  born  in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  January  11,  1804. 
She,  the  author  of  this  little  anniversary  poem,  was  a  good 
wife,  and  one  of  the  best  of  mothers.  Upon  her  rested, 
very  largely,  the  responsibility  and  care  of  her  family. 
Her  husband,  was  for  many  years  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  State  of  Iowa,  in  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  public  lands,  and  was,  necessarily, 
absent  from  home  a  great  deal  of  his  time.  The  mother, 
feeling  this  responsibility,  was  careful  to  do  the  very  best 
she  could  in  the  rearing  and  educating  of  their  children. 
How  well  this  was  done,  is  seen  in  their  lives.  The  chil¬ 
dren,  six  in  number — five  sons  and  one  daughter — were 
well  reared  and  well  educated,  and  have  proved  to  be  most 
worthy  and  respected  citizens,  and  all  well  to  do  in  this 
world’s  goods.  She  was  a  sister  of  William  Phillips,  who 
married  Lydia  Whitaker,  sister  of  John  M.  Whitaker.  In 
this  case  it  was  an  exchange  of  brother  and  sister  in 
marriage.  She  was  a  good  correspondent ;  her  letters  were 
always  well  composed,  and  seldom  did  she  send  a  letter 
to  her  friends,  without  enclosing  some  beautiful  flowers, 
though  in  the  midst  of  winter.  She  was  a  great  lover  of 
flowers,  and  at  her  home  on  the  coast,  they  grew  all 
winter  out-doors,  never  freezing.  Since  her  death  her 
interesting  letters  are  greatly  missed  by  her  friends.  Her 
kindness  shown  to  a  nephew,  John  A.  Hendrix,  will  ever 
be  gratefully  cherished.  When  he  was  a  young  man,  he 
was  sent  west  by  a  friend  that  his  health  might  be  re¬ 
gained,  his  lungs  having  become  affected,  and  was  cared 
for  at  her  home. 

Johnnie  Hendrix  left  for  California  June  5,  1876.  Re¬ 
turned  home  September  12,  1876  and  married  Alice 
Killion,  November  7,  1877.  He  died  February  7,  1878. 
His  widow  lives  in  Wichita,  Kans. 


CHAPTER  VII 


r 

REMINISCENCES  OF  SAMUEL  P.  WHITAKER 

As  the  sequence  to  Samuel  P.  Whitaker’s  adventures 
on  the  frontier  of  Western  Civilization,  and  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  he  experienced  many  thrilling  scenes,  priva¬ 
tions  and  trials,  which  in  part,  are  related  in  his  own 
language,  complied  and  quoted  from  different  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  him,  and  substantially  as  follows :  “I  was  at 
the  Galena  lead  mines  and  vicinity  in  1831,  went  to  New 
Orleans  early  in  1832,  returned  to  St.  Louis  in  April,  and 
then  soon  started  for  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  was  in 
the  year  of  the  Black  Hawk  War.  We  were  employed 
by  Mr.  Blackwell,  who  had  a  company  in  the  mountains 
under  a  man  named  Grant.  We  reached  the  mountains 
by  the  way  of  the  Platte  River,  to  the  extreme  head-waters 
in  Colorado,  thence,  to  the  head- waters  of  the  Arkansas, 
thence  down  that  stream  and  its  tributaries.  We  were 
through  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Kansas  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  working  our  way  gradually  toward  the  Mississippi, 
and  on  the  20th  day  of  December,  1833,  reached  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

While  on  the  three  years  trip  through  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  trapping  and  scouting  among  the  Indians,  we  had 
some  very  narrow  escapes.  Our  party  was  at  one  time 
compelled  to  hide  in  a  cave,  where  we  stayed  for  several 
days  before  any  chance  of  escape  occurred.  During  this 
time,  our  suffering  for  water  and  food  was  dreadful,  as 
we  did  not  dare  to  venture  out.  The  Indians,  finally 
drew  off,  and  we  got  away,  but  were  lost  among  the 
mountains  and  driven  to  the  extremity  of  killing  a  pony 
for  food,  afterwards  lived  on  wolf-meat  and  berries.  We 
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traveled  for  several  days  living  on  this  kind  of  food,  and 
then  came  into  a  country  where  game  was  plentiful.  Here, 
we  had  buffalo  and  deer,  but  were  again  tracked  by  the 
Indians  and  compelled  to  fight  and  run ;  some  of  the 
party  were  killed ;  others  were  lost ;  three  of  us  finally 
fell  in  with  a  tribe  of  friendly  Indians,  and  were  saved 
from  death  in  this  way.  I  could  talk  the  Indian  language, 
having  lived  some  time  with  Brother  John,  while  in  the 
Indian  camp  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  soon  became  a 
favorite  with  them,  learned  their  songs  and  war  dances, 
hunted  with  them  and  could  shoot  a  bow  and  arrow  and 
kill  game.  We  had  previously  used  up  all  our  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  thrown  away  our  guns,  to  prevent  the  Indians 
from  getting  them.  While  with  them,  I  was  wounded  in 
the  back  with  a  dart.  It  was  a  bad  wound  and  was  long  in 
healing,  the  medicines  used,  being  simple  applications, 
such  as  were  at  hand.  Finally,  I  got  well  enough  to 
travel,  and  got  away  from  the  Indians,  then  turned  my 
face  towards  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  which  I  had  left  three 
years  before,  having  been  employed  by  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Fur.  Company  and  with  whom  my  earnings  were  de¬ 
posited,  reaching  the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars. 
On  reaching  St.  Louis  and  calling  for  the  money,  I  found 
that  one  of  the  company  had  preceded  me  and  drawn  the 
money.  I  never  received  any  of  this  money.  I  never  went 
to  the  mountains  again,  but  continued,  to  hunt  and  trap 
on  the  Arkansas  River  and  its  tributaries ;  later  went  to 
New  Orleans,  and  on  returning,  went  to  the  Galena  lead 
mines  again,  where  I  worked  for  some  time.  Having 
saved  up  money  enough,  I  entered  a  claim  in  Iowa,  on 
which  I  settled  and  made  a  good  farm.  I  came  to  Iowa  in 
1840,  married  in  1847,  and  settled  down  to  farming.  My 
brother,  William  Spencer  Whitaker,  was  also  a  trapper 
and  assistant  Government  Surveyor,  which  he  followed  for 
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fifteen  years,  meanwhile,  scouting  among  the  Indians. 
He  was  for  a  time  down  in  Indian  Territory,  concluding 
to  return,  he  started  for  St.  Louis,  and  while  on  his  way 
back  took  sick  and  died  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1860.  Fie  was  never  married. 

We  are  all  now  getting  old  and  worn  out.  I  spent  seven 
years  of  my  life  among  the  Indians,  trapping,  traveling, 
hunting,  and  scouting,  and  when  I  look  back  over  the  past 
I  realize  that  time  makes  rapid  changes.” 

In  the  family  of  Samuel  P.  Whitaker  there  were  nine 
children,  three  sons  and  six  daughters.  The  youngest,  a 
son,  Ulysses,  has  been  our  correspondent  since  his  father’s 
death  in  1886.  He  and  his  mother,  Cynthia  A.  Whitaker, 
have  given  some  statements  which  they  remember  hearing 
him  make  in  speaking  of  his  life  in  the  mountains,  which 
he  himself  had  not  given  in  his  letters  of  correspondence 
to  us. 

H 

In  another  fight  with  the  Red  Men,  who  had  suddenly 
attacked  his  party,  four  Indians  were  killed  and  some  of 
his  party  severely  wounded  with  darts,  he  receiving  one 
himself.  Being  greatly  out-numbered  they  were  compelled 
to  flee  for  their  lives.  At  this  time  they  had  a  good  outfit, 
which  the  Indians  determined  to  secure,  capturing  one 
pony  well  loaded ;  while  they  were  going  through  a  pack 
of  furs,  the  men  made  their  escape. 

After  this,  in  wading  in  Platte  River  for  antelope,  the 
water  up  to  their  necks,  they  struck  quick-sand,  for  which 
the  Platte  is  noted,  and  were  barely  saved  from  drowning. 

On  another  occasion  a  buffalo  was  severely  wounded, 
which,  at  once  attacked  the  men,  who  fled  for  camp,  the 
buffalo  following  them,  even  into  the  camp,  when  they 
succeeded  in  bringing  it  down. 

In  another  letter  he  states  that  his  youngest  son,  Ulysses, 
is  at  home  with  him,  eighteen  years  of  age,  weighing  one 
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hundred  and  seventy-three  pounds ;  is  six  feet  and  three 
inches  tall,  and  of  much  help  to  him  in  his  old  age ;  saying 
in  conclusion,  “the  other  boys  have  married,  gone  from 
home,  and  doing  well.” 

In  corresponding  with  young  Ulysses,  I  find  him  intelli¬ 
gent  and  gentlemanly,  and  I  think,  a  promising  young 
man.  He  is  certainly  the  largest  of  any  of  William 
Whitaker’s  descendants.  His  address  is  Hopkinton,  Dela¬ 
ware  county,  Iowa.  (1893.) 


CHAPTER  VIII 


DESCENDANTS  OF  JOHN  AND  SAMUEL 

WHITAKER 

Descendants  of  John  M.  Whitaker  and  Jane  Phillips 
Whitaker.  They  had  six  children  as  follows : 

1.  James  P.,  born  Oct.  31,  1824,  he  married  Jane  C. 

Carroll,  1857,  he  died  in  1891. 

2.  William  W.,  born  Sept.  11,  1826,  he  married  Nancy 

K.  Newell  in  1858. 

3.  Charlotte,  born  Oct.  31,  1828,  she  married  Wm.  E. 

Day,  May,  1850. 

4.  Winfield  S.,  born  Feb.  18,  1832,  he  married  Mary 

Gross  in  1857,  he  died  Dec.  31,  1895. 

5.  Georee  N.,  born  July  27,  1834,  he  married  Elmira 

E.  Day  in  1856. 

6.  Samuel  V.,  born  May  18,  1837,  he  married  Au¬ 

gusta  Beswick  in  1861. 

Family  of  John  M.  Whitaker. 

James  P.  Whitaker,  born  October  31,  1824,  married 
Jane  C.  Carroll  in  1858,  from  whom  descended ;  Gilbert, 
born  July  4,  1859 ;  Lottie,  born  September  16,  1861 ;  Fred, 
born  November  20,  1863 ;  Wallace,  born  December  1, 
1870;  James  P.  Whitaker,  died  March  25,  1891. 

William  W.  Whitaker,  born  September  11,  1826,  mar¬ 
ried  Nancy  Katharine  Newell,  December  5,  1858,  from 
whom  descended:  Norris  E.,  born  March  15,  1860  and 
died  July  27,  1860;  Carrie,  born  December  19,  1862; 
Charles  M.,  born  December  11,  1866  and  he  married  Emily 
Mushrush,  September  23,  1891 ;  Walter  R.,  born  May  24, 
1870  and  married  Mamie  K.  Dunne,  November  23,  1898. 

Charlotte  Whitaker,  born  October  20,  1828,  married 
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Wm.  E.  Day  in  May  1850,  from  whom  descended :  Emma, 
born  March  20,  1851;  Eda,  born  July  25,  1853;  Elsie, 
born  November  22,  1855. 

Winfield  S.  Whitaker,  born  February  18,  1832,  married 
Mary  Cross,  October  4,  1857,  from  whom  descended : 
Ira  R.,  born  September  16,  1859;  Alice,  born  August  12, 
1861  ;  Lottie,  born  October  18,  1865.  Mary  Gross 
Whitaker  died  December  3,  1884. 

George  N.  Whitaker,  born  July  27,  1834,  married  El¬ 
mira  Edwards  Day,  Oct.,  1856,  from  whom  descended : 
Wilson  R.,  born  December  12,  1857 ;  John  B.,  born  Oc¬ 
tober  8,  1859  and  he  married  Adda  Johnson,  April  13, 
1882 ;  James  P.,  born  March  1,  1861  and  he  married  Anna 
Hendrickson,  June  20,  1888 ;  William  H.,  born  October 
28,  1862;  Kate  R.,  born  November  29,  1864  and  married 
Walter  L.  Phillips,  October  6,  1896;  Arthur  S.,  born  July 
24,  1866,  married  Lila  Snyder,  June  17,  1896;  Walter  L., 
born  February  28,  1868,  married  Lizzie  Cargill,  July  20, 
1895 ;  Rhoda  M.,  born  December  9,  1869,  and  married 
John  F.  Hershberger,  December  6,  1893 ;  Mark  S.,  born 
December  13,  1871 ;  Rosa  A.,  born  February  7,  1874,  and 
died  October  28,  1890. 

Samuel  V.  Whitaker,  born  May  18,  1837,  married  Au¬ 
gusta  B.  Beswick,  December  9,  1840  from  whom  descend¬ 
ed  :  Frank  B.,  born  October  6,  1862,  and  he  married  Mary 
L.  Barr,  October  1,  1884. 

^x  ^x 

Descendants  of  Samuel  P.  and  Cynthia  Whitaker.  They 
had  ten  children  as  follows : 

1.  Socrates  L.,  born  Nov.  20,  1847,  he  married  Ellen 

Taylor,  March  20,  1872. 

2.  Statiria  Jane,  born  April  6,  1849,  and  died  Feb. 

10,  1851. 

3.  Marius,  born  Oct.  8,  1850,  he  married  Ella  Wal¬ 

lace  in  1890. 
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4.  Statiria  Jane,  named  the  same  as  the  second  that 

died.  She  was  born  Dec.  28,  1851,  and  she  mar¬ 
ried  Silas  Danford  in  1876. 

5.  Meroe,  born  Nov.  18,  1853,  and  she  married 

Thomas  Bruce  in  1875. 

6.  Mary  Ann,  born  Nov.  21,  1855,  she  married  Julius 

DeLosh,  April  20,  1874. 

7.  Isabelle,  born  Feb.  14,  1858,  she  married  Andrew 

Morgan,  Feb.  4,  1875. 

8.  Charlotte,  born  May  13,  1860,  she  married  Alex¬ 

ander  DeLosh,  Dec.  12,  1879. 

9.  Alzina,  born  April  22,  1862,  she  married  Michael 

Butt,  Feb.  1,  1891. 

10.  Ulysses,  born  Feb.  5,  1867,  he  married  Clara  Miller, 

May  12,  1894. 

^  ij; 

Children  of  Samuel  P.  and  Cynthia  Whitaker : 

Socrates  L.  Whitaker,  born  November  20,  1847,  mar¬ 
ried  Ellen  Taylor,  March  20,  1872,  and  from  whom  de¬ 
scended  :  Lily  J.,  born  November  25,  1877. 

Marius  Whitaker,  born  October  8,  1850,  married  Ella 
Wallace  in  1890  and  from  whom  descended:  Eva  B.,  born 
May  15,  1893  ;  Roy  E.,  born  October  22,  1895. 

Statiria  J.  Whitaker,  born  December  28,  1851,  married 
Silas  Danford  in  1876,  from  whom  descended :  Abbie, 
born  August  7,  1876;  William  S.,  born  March  18,  1880; 
Lena,  born  August  16,  1882;  Alzina,  born  April  25,  1886; 
Glennie,  born  March  7,  1890. 

Meroe  Whitaker,  born  November  18,  1853,  married 
Thomas  Bruce  in  1875,  from  whom  descended:  David  W., 
born  March  14,  1876;  Frederick  W.,  born  February  8, 
1878;  Herbert  T.,  born  March  16,  1881;  Jesse  E.,  born 
April  19,  1885 ;  Robert  E.,  born  October  17,  1887 ;  Glen, 
born  July  29,  1891. 
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Mary  Anna  Whitaker,  born  November  21,  1855,  mar¬ 
ried  Julius  DeLosh,  April  20,  1872,  from  whom  descended  : 
Maud  M.,  born  April  15,  1877 ;  Bessie,  born  April  29, 
1879;  Edith  L.,  born  October  15,  1882;  Norris,  born  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  1886;  Iva,  born  April  3,  1894. 

Isabella  Whitaker,  born  February  14,  1858,  married 
Andrew  Morgan,  February  4,  1875,  from  whom  descend¬ 
ed :  Samuel  A.,  born  February  2,  1876;  Mary  M.,  born 
February  8,  1878. 

Charlotte  Whitaker,  born  May  13,  1860,  married  Alex¬ 
ander  DeLosh,  December  12,  1879,  from  whom  descend¬ 
ed:  Walter  S.,  born  August  17,  1879;  Belle  F.,  born  May 
11,  1884;  George,  born  December  3,  1890. 

Alzina  Whitaker,  born  April  22,  1862,  married  Michael 
Britt,  February  1,  1891,  from  whom  have  descended: 
Helen  M.,  born  April  18,  1894.  Alzina  died  February  25, 
1900. 

Ulysses  Whitaker,  born  February  5,  1867,  married 
Qara  Miller,  May  12,  1894,  from  whom  descended :  Sam¬ 
uel  P.,  born  February  4,  1895;  Ruth,  born  July  31,  1896. 

>);  Jti  *  5)«  ^ 

Family  of  William  and  Lydia  Whitaker  Phillips. 

Nancy  Phillips  the  first  child  of  William  and  Lydia 
Phillips,  was  born  November  1,  1824,  married  Joel  M. 
Higgins,  March  7,  1847,  from  whom  descended : 

Jane  E.,  born  April  7,  1848  and  married  H.  G.  Higgins, 
February  23,  1871. 

Ambrose  D.,  born  December  1,  1849,  married  Mary 
Timmons,  February  3,  1876. 

Margaret  E.,  born  October  6,  1851,  married  Myron 
Page,  December  25,  1876. 

Sarah  A.,  born  July  30,  1853. 

Almeda  C.,  born  March  8,  1856,  married  D.  M.  Robin¬ 
son,  April  22,  1877. 
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Elizabeth  A.,  born  May  20,  1858,  married  Volney  Wil¬ 
son,  December  9,  1885. 

Abigail  C.,  born  January  1,  1861,  married  Otto  Nein- 
stedt,  December  16,  1891. 

Joel  T.,  born  July  3,  1863,  married  Sadie  Bigelow,  April 
18,  1888. 

Jonathan  W.,  born  September  20,  1865,  married  Ada 
Huston,  Alarch  19,  1894. 

Nancy  R.,  born  December  7,  1867,  married  Albert  Den- 
linger,  February  9,  1892. 

Smith  J.,  born  January  17,  1870. 

Cyrena  Phillips,  the  second  child  of  William  and  Lydia 
Phillips  was  born  in  1827,  and  married  A.  G.  Clark,  in 
March,  1843,  and  had  children. 

Moses  B.  Phillips,  the  third  child  of  William  and  Lydia 
Phillips  was  born  in  1829  and  married  June  15,  1859.  His 
children  are  five  sons  and  two  daughters :  S.  C.,  born 
August  1,  1868;  A.  B.,  born  September  1,  1871;  A.  J., 
born  July  8,  1874;  E.  L.,  born  January  1,  1877;  B.  F., 
born  June  11,  1880;  Alice,  born  July  15,  1884;  Emma, 
born  February  23,  1887. 

Margaret  P.,  born  March  1,  1830,  and  married  John  D. 
Kisler  in  1856.  They  had  children. 

Andrew  J.  Phillips,  born  Jan.  6,  1832,  married  Elizabeth 
Springer,  in  1858,  and  they  had  children. 

John  Y.  Phillips,  born  April  13,  1834  and  married  S.  A. 
Hendricks,  October  2,  1861,  and  from  whom  descended: 
H.  A.,  born  October  5,  1862,  and  he  married  Minnie  B. 
Hodley,  August  12,  1891;  Lottie  J.,  born  October  11, 
1864,  died  January  31,  1866;  Lillie  M.,  born  November 
20,  1866,  married  John  Kanners,  June  6,  1888;  Catherine 
S.,  born  June  27,  1869,  and  married  A.  P.  Mantibe,  April 
23,  1890 ;  Mary  M.,  born  January  24,  1872,  and  died 
October  1,  1872 ;  William  H.,  born  January  20,  1874,  died 
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July  26,  1881 ;  John  N.,  born  April  29,  1877 ;  John  Y., 
the  father  died  December  12,  1876  and  his  wife  died 
February  3,  1897. 

Jane  A.  Phillips,  born  in  1836,  married  T.  G.  Shepard, 
and  had  children. 

Charlotte  T.  Phillips,  born  May  19,  1839  and  married 
G.  W.  Fuller,  in  1863.  From  this  union  descended :  Min¬ 
nie  E.,  born  August  16,  1865  and  died  November  3,  1880 ; 
Benjamin  G.,  born  May  8,  1868;  Edith  S.,  born  January 
11,  1870. 

William  T.  Phillips,  born  January  6,  1842  and  married 
Mary  Alexander  in  1863  and  they  had  children. 

5k  ^ 

Family  of  William  M.  and  Margaret  Whitaker  Pratt : 

1.  Caroline  Pratt,  born  July  31,  1825,  died  Jan.  30, 

1900. 

2.  Cyrus  Pratt,  born  June  8,  1827,  married  Phoebe 

Atherton,  Feb.  16,  1853,  from  whom  descended: 
Leslie,  born  Dec.  18,  1853,  died  April  1,  1858; 
Irving  D.,  born  Dec.  7,  1855,  died  March  28, 
1858;  William,  born  Feb.  25,  1858;  Ida  H.,  born 
Sept.  19,  1861 ;  Carrie,  born  Dec.  21,  1863,  died 
in  August,  1869. 

3.  Daniel  W.  Pratt,  born  Oct.  25,  1830,  died  Sept.  4, 

1833. 

4.  Martha  E.  Pratt,  born  Dec.  22,  1832,  married  Louis 

Olmstead,  Oct.  5,  1854,  from  whom  descended : 
Irwin  A.,  born  Aug.  11,  1855,  and  he  married 
Sarah  Ledmun,  Oct.  3,  1879;  Arabelle  M.,  born 
May  6,  1857,  married  T.  B.  Scott,  on  the  same 
day  as  her  brother,  Irwin ;  Everett  P.,  born  July 
26,  1860,  married  Mollie  Wier,  Feb.  17,  1881 ; 
Walter,  born  March  11,  1864,  married  Sarah 
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Stacy,  Sept.  3,  1889;  Eclla,  born  May  2,  1867, 
married  Wilbur  Underwood,  Oct.  13,  1886. 

5.  Julia  R.  Pratt,  born  Feb.  9,  1835,  died  Nov.  27, 

1894. 

6.  Charles  W.  Pratt,  born  March  28,  1838. 

7.  Edward  T.  Pratt,  born  Oct.  2,  1840,  married  Sarah 

A.  Sullivan,  March  7,  1878,  and  they  had  chil¬ 
dren. 

8.  Mary  Pratt,  born  Sept.  26,  1844,  married  Peter  S. 

Garreton,  March  8,  1871,  from  whom  descend¬ 
ed:  Ray  G.,  born  Dec.  28,  1871;  Aletta  M., 
born  June  15,  1873;  Edward  H.,  born  Nov.  13, 
1874,  died  Sept.  16,  1898;  Elsie,  born  March 
26,  1880,  died  July  24,  1881 ;  George  G.,  born 
Sept.  26,  1881 ;  Frank  W.,  born  Dec.  26,  1888. 

9.  Samuel  R.  Pratt,  born  June  29,  1846,  died  Sept. 

18,  1846. 

10.  Susanna  Pratt,  born  May  12,  1849,  married  John 

L.  Wilson,  Aug.  20,  1874,  from  whom  descend¬ 
ed:  Julia,  born  Sept.  12,  1875;  Fred  B.,  born 
July  12,  1879;  Edwin  G.,  born  Oct.  24,  1882; 
Edith  N.,  born  March  10,  1889. 

Jj:  iK  i}: 

Family  of  Isaac  and  Margaret  Dinwiddie  Whitaker: 

1.  Wesley  D.  Whitaker,  born  June  4,  1837,  died  Sept. 

12,  1887. 

2.  Franklin  G.  Whitaker,  born  June  28,  1839,  died 

Aug.  22,  1862. 

3.  Jane  E.  Whitaker,  born  April  25,  1842,  married 

Fletcher  T.  Runyon,  in  August,  1860,  from 
whom  descended :  Luella  M.,  born  Sept.  25, 
1861,  married  Noah  R.  Letts,  Oct.  24,  1883; 
Frank  A.,  born  Feb.  22,  1863,  married  Gertrude 

M.  Fry,  Sept.  1,  1886.  Jane  Whitaker  Runyon 
died  Aug.  17,  1864. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THORP  CHILD  STOLEN  BY  THE  INDIANS 
(As  Related  by  Eli  Hendrix,  Pioneer) 

During  a  period  of  years  embracing  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
great  many  families  left  North  Carolina  to  come  west  and 
find  new  homes  in  the  Middle  West. 

Among  these  immigrants  were  the  Whitakers.  A  sister 
of  William  Whitaker,  who  came  to  Clermont  county, 
Ohio,  in  1797,  married  Boaz  Thorp,  of  North  Carolina. 
They  settled  in  Indiana  Territory,  much  before  the  year 
of  1813,  in  the  White  Water  country,  in  what  was  then 
Wayne  county,  bordering  on  what  is  now  Fayette  county, 
Indiana.  This  family  was  one  of  the  first  to  locate  in  that 
section.  The  Simonds  family  being  another  to  locate  near. 

The  usual  log  cabin  was  built  and  the  land  cultivated. 
The  land  lay  near  what  is  now  called  Simond  Creek,  one- 
half  mile  northwest  of  the  present  town  of  Milton,  Ind., 
and  ten  miles  northwest  of  Connersville,  Ind. 

The  Thorp  family  had  three  children. 

The  Indians  still  lingered  about  the  settlement  and  were 
angered  at  the  intrusion  of  the  whites.  They  loathed  to 
yield  their  hunting  grounds.  The  land  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  white  settlers  by  law  and  the  Red  men  routed. 

As  revenge,  in  the  fall  of  1814,  the  Thorp  family  was 
stricken  by  a  tragic  event.  Their  eldest  child,  a  daughter, 
was  stolen  and  carried  away  by  the  Indians.  She  was 
about  four  years  of  age.  At  the  time  of  the  disappear¬ 
ance,  she  and  other  children  were  out  in  the  yard  at  play. 
The  children  screamed  and  ran  into  the  house,  telling  the 
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parent  what  had  taken  place.  The  alarm  was  given  and 
all  began  the  search.  The  father  was  away  at  the  time, 
but  was  found  at  the  neighbors,  Simonds,  and  all  took 
up  the  trail.  Moccasin  footprints  were  found  in  the  soft 
earth  along  the  way.  They  crossed  Simonds  creek,  lead¬ 
ing  off  towards  the  east  fork  of  White  river,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  as  far  as  Muncietown,  where  all  trace  was  lost. 

The  little  child  was  dressed  in  a  blue  gingham  dress, 
which  in  that  day  was  regarded  as  exceptional.  It  was 
of  a  fine  quality  gingham  and  a  rarity. 

The  story  has  been  handed  down  for  generations,  and 
is  verified  by  other  families.  Reference  is  made  in  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Fayette  county,  published  in  1885.  A  statement 
given  by  Rev.  David  Sharpe,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  to  a  citizen 
of  Connersville,  Ind.,  states  that  he,  Sharpe,  then  a  cir¬ 
cuit  rider  of  the  Whitewater  country,  was  a  guest  at  the 
time  in  the  Thorp  home.  He  was  a  Methodist  preacher, 
and  was  in  this  district  at  the  time  the  child  was  stolen. 
He  aided  in  the  search. 

The  father  spent  years  searching  for  the  missing  daugh¬ 
ter.  He  traveled  over  a  large  area  of  country,  under  the 
guise  of  an  Indian  trader,  visiting  the  Miami  and  Potta- 
watomies  at  the  towns  and  camps.  But  the  object  of  his 
heart  failed  to  materialize,  and  he  gave  up  in  despair. 

Thorp  sold  the  farm  to  get  away  from  the  memory  of 
their  loss,  and  left  the  neighborhood.  After  a  lapse  of 
many  years  the  parents  gained  information  that  their 
daughter  was  still  living,  and  set  out  to  search  again. 

They  learned  their  daughter  was  with  the  Miami  tribe 
in  the  north  part  of  the  State,  in  Wabash  county,  Ind. 
Thither  they  traveled,  and  were  rewarded  by  finding  their 
own  child,  now  married  to  an  Indian.  She  was  living  near 
Ashland,  on  Grant  creek,  Wabash  county.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Captain  Dixon ;  he  was  a  Miami  Indian.  She 
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was  identified  by  a  scar  from  a  burn,  caused  by  a  coal  of 
fire  dropping  from  the  mother’s  pipe  when  she  was  an 
infant  in  her  arms.  This  was  positive  identification.  She 
had  no  distinct  memory  of  her  baby  days,  and  she  mani¬ 
fested  no  desire  to  leave  the  Indians. 

Captain  Dixon  was  a  profligate,  dissolute,  and  thrift¬ 
less  character.  While  his  wife,  the  Thorp  child,  was  re¬ 
puted  by  her  white  neighbors  to  be  kind,  affectionate, 
gracious  and  a  pleasing  woman.  About  the  year  1850, 
this  husband.  Captain  Dixon,  was  in  a  drunken  row  with 
a  Pottawatomie,  who  used  a  garden  hoe  as  a  weapon,  and 
in  the  scuffle  the  skull  of  Dixon  was  fractured,  and  he 
died  the  day  following.  A  party  of  Miami  Indians  hauled 
him  home  on  a  sled.  Not  so  long  after  Mrs.  Dixon  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  by  drowning  in  the  Mississinewa  river, 
at  the  mouth  of  Grant  creek,  about  a  half  mile  from  her 
Indian  home. 

The  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boaz  Thorp,  continued  to 
live  in  Fayette  county,  Ind.  He  died  in  1841,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Clum  cemetery,  Columbia  township,  Indiana. 
She  died  a  few  years  later,  and  was  buried  beside  her 
husband.  As  to  whatever  became  of  the  other  two  chil¬ 
dren,  we  have  never  learned. 

The  land  entered  and  improved  by  Thorp,  when  the 
child  was  stolen,  was  purchased  from  him  by  John  Calla¬ 
way,  then  later  it  was  sold  to  his  son,  George  W.  Calla¬ 
way.  Dr.  Benaiah  Thorp  Callaway,  of  Elwood,  Ind.,  was 
named  for  this  family.  The  Thorps  were  highly  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  them,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  child  was 
known  all  over  the  Middle  West. 

This  incident  is  only  one  that  befell  the  pioneer  fathers 
and  mothers  in  making  our  own  Indiana. 

From  some  old  papers,  of  years  ago,  were  found  notes 
bearing  on  this  story.  One  that  Mrs.  Captain  Dixon  had 
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two  children,  a  son,  named  Charles,  and  a  daughter,  named 
Hannah.  From  Charles  descended  four  children,  three 
daughters  and  one  son,  who  were  last  heard  of  in  Marion, 
Grant  county,  Indiana.  Hannah  left  but  one  son,  whose 
whereabouts  are  unknown. 

Another  statement  by  Chief  Gabriel  Godfrey,  a  surviv¬ 
ing  lineal  descendant  of  the  Miami  Indians,  is  that  the 
story  of  the  suicide  was  really  an  accident.  Anyway,  it 
all  happened.  The  rock  is  called,  Lover’s  Leap,  to  this 
day. 

This  story  was  loaned  and  printed  in  the  Indiana  Mag¬ 
azine  of  History,  September,  1932,  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  3. 
At  that  time,  from  Walter  H.  Krone,  Recorder  of  Wayne 
county,  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  was  received  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  land  owned  by  the  father,  Boaz  Thorp,  at 
the  time  the  child  was  stolen.  The  letter  received  from 
Mr.  Krone,  April  28,  1932,  follows : 

Dear  Madam : — Boaz  Thorp  purchased  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  October  23,  1811,  S.  E.  34,  township  16,  range 
12  east,  located  in  Washington  township,  south  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  City,  Ind.  E.  Benton  Wagner  is  the  present  owner, 
who  purchased  it  from  H.  and  M.  A.  Frazee.  Frazees 
purchased  it  from  O.  Beeson  and  J.  H.  Frazee.  They 
probably  got  it  by  will,  for  we  lost  trace  of  it  here. 

Yours  truly, 

Walter  H.  Krone. 

We  hope  some  day  to  find  the  family  of  this  Thorp 
child,  stolen  by  the  Indians. 


FAMILIES  OF  SMITHERMAN, 
GRAVES  AND  WILLIAMS 
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SMITHERMAN  FAMILY 

The  Smitherman  family  all  lived  in  North  Carolina. 
Even  today,  the  descendants  are  to  be  found  in  and  around 
Ramseur  and  Troy,  N.  C. 

Noah  and  Rebecca  Smitherman  had  a  son,  Jesse,  and  a 
daughter,  Nancy  Ann.  They  lived  at  Troy,  N.  C. 

Jesse  C.  Smitherman  was  born  May  6,  1818,  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  county.  North  Carolina.  He  died  December  12, 
1883,  at  Troy,  N.  C. 

His  wife,  Hannah,  was  born  February  12,  1818,  and 
died  June  15,  1889,  at  Troy  N.  C. 

To  them  were  born  three  children; 

1.  Lou  E.,  who  married  Watkins,  and  had  five  chil¬ 

dren  :  Etta,  married  I.  F.  Craven,  and  lives  at 
Ramseur,  N.  C. ;  J.  C.  Watkins,  who  is  president 
of  the  Columbia  Manufacturing  Co.,  that  makes 
sheets  and  other  cotton  goods,  lives  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. ;  three  other  children.  The  mother, 
Lou,  died  in  1931. 

2.  Samuel  Smitherman,  married  and  had  fifteen  chil¬ 

dren. 

3.  Nancy  Smitherman,  named  after  her  Aunt  Nancy, 

who  was  the  mother  of  the  Graves  and  Williams 
descendants,  of  this  history. 

There  is  a  story  that  the  mother,  Rebecca  Smitherman, 
in  North  Carolina  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  noble-- 
man.  The  parents  were  sent  to  the  Carolinas  in  the  ear¬ 
liest  history  of  the  States,  by  the  King  of  England.  The 
daughter  fell  in  love  with  a  Yankee  commoner,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  return  to  England.  She  married  this  American, 
that  was  supposed  to  be  of  lesser  society  than  the  noble 
blood  of  a  titled  gentleman,  and  she  was  disinherited  by 
her  distinguished  parents.  This  she  disregarded  and 
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reared  her  family  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The 
family  today  stands  in  the  highest  estimation  in  any  of 
the  states  to  which  they  have  migrated.  The  daughter, 
Nancy,  coming  to  Indiana,  and  to  this  town  of  Brazil,  of 
which  the  narrator  of  this  is  a  descendant. 

After  the  death  of  Noah  Smitherman  in  Troy,  N.  C., 
my  grandmother,  Rebecca  Graves  Hendrix,  received  a 
notice,  as  well  as  her  brothers  and  sisters,  alike,  to  appear 
in  North  Carolina,  and  to  claim  their  share  of  the  estate 
of  Noah  Smitherman,  as  he  had  left  a  fortune,  and  it  was 
to  be  divided.  As  the  daughter,  Nancy  Smitherman 
Graves,  had  preceded  her  father  in  death,  her  share  was 
inherited  by  her  children.  At  the  time  they  were  to  go  my 
grandmother  was  sick,  so  Grandfather  John  Hendrix, 
represented  his  wife,  then  with  six  of  the  Graves  children, 
they  traveled  to  Troy,  N.  C.,  and  were  given  their  propor¬ 
tionate  shares,  and  they  returned  home  with  all  gold 
money  as  that  was  the  way  of  settlement.  Their  valises 
were  very  heavy  and  full  of  gold.  This  was  such  a  thrill 
for  the  sons  and  daughters  that  the  story  will  be  carried 
along  through  generations. 

Thus,  our  own  America  was  made  of  such  red-blooded 
English  that  were  led  out  of  the  wilderness,  and  planted 
the  seed  that  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  helped 
to  make  the  greatest  country  on  earth.  It  seems  that  the 
hand  of  God  planned  the  destiny  of  those  that  lead  against 
•  odds,  and  suffered  the  hardships,  that  they  were  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to,  and  put  into  this  great  United  States  the  best 
there  was  to  progeny. 

The  record  of  Nancy  Ann  Smitherman,  the  daughter 
of  Noah  and  Rebecca  Smitherman  follows : 

She  married  John  Graves  in  Troy,  N.  C.  He  was  born 
there  in  the  year  of  1800,  and  died  April  24,  1843,  in 
Clay  county,  Indiana,  and  buried  near  Harmony. 

Nancy  Smitherman  Graves,  was  born  in  the  year  1805 
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in  Troy,  N.  C.,  and  died  December  17,  1847  and  buried 
in  Clay  county,  Indiana  near  Harmony. 

To  John  and  Nancy  Smitherman  Graves  were  born  ten 
children : 

1.  Samuel  Graves,  born  Aug.  25,  1825  at  Troy,  N.  C. 

2.  Mary  Jane  Graves,  born  Feb.  25,  1827  en  route 

from  North  Carolina  to  Indiana.  She  married 
John  Williams,  then  after  his  death  she  married 
his  brother,  Edward.  Their  family  record  fol¬ 
lows  on  another  page.  She  died  Jan.  30,  1902. 

3.  Nancy  Ann  Graves,  born  May  7,  1829,  married 

James  A.  Douglas,  then  after  his  death  she  mar¬ 
ried  George  Williams,  then  after  his  death  she 
married  Joseph  P.  Montgomery.  Her  history  is 
given  on  another  page.  She  died  March  11, 
1892.  She  was  named  after  her  mother. 

4.  James  Graves,  born  Jan.  22,  1831. 

5.  Rebecca  Smitherman  Graves,  born  Jan.  11,  1833, 

married  John  Hendrix,  Jr.  Their  family  record 
is  given  in  the  Hendrix  part  of  this  book.  She 
died  July  29,  1883.  She  was  named  after  her 
grandmother,  Rebecca  Smitherman. 

6.  Margaret  F.  Graves,  born  Aug.  27,  1934,  married 

James  King. 

7.  Noah  Smitherman  Graves,  born  March  6,  1834. 

His  children  were:  Hattie,  married  Chamber- 
lain,  and  lives  at  Fort  Pierce,  Fla. ;  Dora,  mar¬ 
ried  Isaac  Graham,  and  lives  at  Vero,  Fla.;  Con¬ 
stance,  married  Wayne  Miller,  and  lives  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

8.  John  Wesley  Graves,  born  Jan.  28,  1840,  twin  of 

Sarah  Ellen,  married  Evaline  Stoner  Wells,  of 
Greencastle.  Their  two  children  were  Cloe,  who 
married  Delmar  Piper,  of  Douglas,  Kansas.  She 
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has  one  daughter,  Mildred.  William  married, 
and  lives  at  Douglas,  Kansas.  This  family  were 
pioneers  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  farm  that 
John  Wesley  Graves  located  on  proved  to  be  over 
an  oil  pool,  and  gave  him  much  of  this  world’s 
returns.  The  family  lives  at  Douglas,  Kans. 

9.  Sarah  Ellen  Graves,  born  Jan.  28,  1840,  twin,  mar¬ 
ried  Henry  Hendrix,  a  brother  of  Eli  and  John, 
Jr.  This  family  is  recorded  in  previous  chap¬ 
ters.  She  died  Feb.  20,  1904,  at  Granite,  Va. 
10.  Jesse  Smitherman  Graves,  born  July  30,  1842, 
never  married.  He  traveled  through  the  South¬ 
west,  died,  and  was  buried  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

The  family  of  Mary  Jane  Graves,  second  child  of  John 
and  Nancy  Smitherman  Graves,  born  February  25,  1827, 
married  John  Wiliams,  and  to  this  union  were  born  two 
sons : 

1.  Henry  Hay  Williams,  born  Sept.  5,  1849. 

2.  Lafayette  Williams,  born  July  10,  1851.  He  mar¬ 

ried  Ellen  Buchanan,  and  their  children  are, 
Alonzo,  Judge,  and  twins,  Ben  and  Bernice. 
The  father,  John  Williams,  died  December  17,  1851, 
burial  in  Harmony  cemetery.  Then  later,  the  mother, 
Mary  Jane,  married  the  brother  of  her  first  husband.  His 
name  was  Edward  Williams.  To  this  union  were  born 
six  children : 

1.  Thomas  Coswin  Williams,  born  Oct.  5,  1853.  He 

married  and  the  children  were:  Venus,  married 
Krollman ;  Lula,  Mary,  and  Lillian.  All  are 
married  and  have  children. 

2.  Armilda  Williams,  born  Nov.  15,  1854,  married 

Lewis  Buchanan. 

3.  Benjamin  F.  Williams,  familiarly  known  as  “Doc,” 
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was  born  March  8,  1856,  married  Maude  Usher, 
July,  1889,  in  Van  Buren  township.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  are  as  follows  :  Ophelia,  married  Conway  ; 
Constance,  Frank,  Roxy,  Marie,  and  Dewitt. 
Benjamin  Franklin  Williams  died  July  13,  1889. 

4.  Icedosia  Lilus  Williams,  born  May  18,  1858,  mar¬ 

ried  Tom  Moss.  She  died  Sept.  2,  1883,  in  Staf¬ 
ford,  Kans.  They  had  one  daughter  and  two 
sons.  Otis  and  Marvin  died  in  youth.  Minnie, 
the  only  daughter,  married  F.  A.  Withers,  of 
Pratt,  Kans.,  and  lives  in  that  town.  She  has  a 
son  and  a  daughter. 

5.  Jane  F.  Williams,  born  Nov.  2,  1859,  married  Wil¬ 

liam  Matthews.  She  died  in  1926.  The  home  is 
south  of  Center  Point,  Ind.  The  father  and  some 
of  the  children  live  there.  To  this  union  were 
born  six  children:  1.  Fleta  married  Steuerwald ; 
2.  Edna  married  Giltz ;  3.  Glena,  at  home ; 
4.  Leathe,  married  Sands,  and  they  have  three 
children,  Murial,  Wilma,  and  Kermit;  5.  Wil¬ 
liam,  Jr.,  at  home;  6.  Kit,  at  home. 

6.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Williams,  born  March  5,  1862, 

died  June  11,  1865. 

:}c  ^  ^  ijc 

Nancy  Ann  Graves  was  born  in  Clay  county,  Indiana, 
May  7,  1829,  and  died  March  11,  1892,  aged  nearly  63 
years.  She  was  first  married  to  James  Douglas,  February 
24,  1848.  His  first  wife  was  Lydia  Hendrix,  the  mother 
of  two  boys,  and  the  daughter  of  John  Hendrix,  Sr. 
Nancy  Ann  Graves  was  the  sister  to  Mrs.  John  Hendrix, 
Jr.  Nancy  mothered  the  two  children  left  motherless  by 
the  death  of  Lydia. 

To  James  A.  and  Nancy  Ann  Douglas  were  descended 
nine  children.  J.  A.  Douglas  died  December  5,  1864. 
Three  of  their  children  had  died  previously. 
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She  was  again  married,  to  George  Williams,  October 
11,  1867.  He,  by  a  former  marriage,  had  three  children. 
To  them  were  born  two  children :  one  died  in  infancy,  the 
other,  a  boy,  Raney,  married  Miss  Mullen,  and  they  live 
in  Brazil.  They  have  5  children :  George,  married  and 
lives  in  Terre  Haute;  Ted;  Harry,  married  and  lives 
in  Chicago;  Mary  and  William.  George  Williams  died 
August  12,  1872. 

She  was  again  married,  to  J.  P.  Montgomery,  February 
29,  1878.  He,  by  a  former  marriage,  had  five  children, 
thus  she  has  served  as  a  mother  to  twenty-two  children,  as 
she  reared  another  child  of  no  family  ties.  She  was  dearly 
loved  by  all,  and  all  called  her  Mother.  There  were  six 
other  children  that  she  had  cared  for  at  long  periods  at  a 
time,  and  it  was  always  stated  that  she  mothered  twenty- 
eight  children. 

She  united  with  the  United  Brethren  church  in  1869, 
and  always  remained  a  constant  worker.  The  church 
stands  today,  serving  the  younger  generations,  in  what  was 
called  Benwood.  Her  funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Mt.  Lebanon  church,  conducted  by  Rv.  J.  W.  Nye.  A 
large  audience  attested  the  high  esteem  in  which  she  was 
held  by  the  community.  Interment  was  made  in  the 
Brazil  cemetery. 

The  vicinity  of  Benwood  and  all  that  part  of  Van  Buren 
township.  Clay  county,  Indiana,  was  settled  by  the  parents 
of  the  Graves  and  Williams,  who  have  been  life-long 
friends  of  the  Hendrixs ;  their  families  intermarried.  The 
ancestors  came  from  the  Carolinas  at  about  the  same  time, 
and  they  were  from  the  same  communities  in  the  Caro¬ 
linas  and  Virginias.  Their  days  of  war  were  mutual,  hav¬ 
ing  served  against  the  King.  Much  more  could  be  written 
on  the  ancestry  of  the  Graves  and  Williams  families. 
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FAMILY  OF  NOAH  SMITHERMAN  GRAVES 

Noah  Smitherman  Graves  the  seventh  child  of  John  and 
Nancy  Smitherman  Graves  was  born  March  6,  1834,  on 
the  farm  near  Harmony,  that  was  taken  up  as  Government 
land.  This  land  is  owned  today  by  descendants  of  this 
family  of  his  parents.  Quite  a  settlement  of  the  brothers 
and  sisters  families  is  in  and  around  the  town  of  Benwood. 
While  Noah  left  and  went  to  Kansas,  yet  his  attachment 
to  the  old  home  place  was  much  in  evidence.  He  died 
January  16,  1884,  and  was  buried  at  Maple  Hill,  Kans. 

Noah  Graves  married,  in  1867,  Miss  Laura  Eugenia 
Barns.  She  was  born  June  14,  1850,  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
She  was  an  early  settler  near  the  town  of  Harmony.  After 
their  marriage  they  lived  in  Brazil,  Ind.,  then  later  moved 
to  Kansas  City,  Mo.  To  them  descended: 

1.  Nettie,  born  Feb.  20,  1869.  She  married  Robert 

L.  Chapman.  They  have  six  children ;  then 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren.  They  all 
live  at  Center,  Colo. 

2.  Hattie  E.,  born  Dec.  20,  1870.  She  married  John 

Martin,  and  to  them  was  born  one  son.  Roller 
Robert  Martin.  After  the  death  of  John  Martin, 
Hattie  married  Fred  M.  Chamberlin.  After  his 
death,  at  Kansas  City,  she  left  and  went  to  Fort 
Pierce,  Fla.,  where  she  entered  the  real  estate 
business,  and  is  still  there  in  that  vocation. 

3.  Dora  E.  Graves  was  born  July  28,  1875.  She  mar¬ 

ried  Isaac  J.  Graham,  and  lived  in  Kansas  City 
for  many  years.  They  were  in  the  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  there.  Then,  when  the  Florida  boom  came 
on,  they  sold  out  their  thriving  business  and 
moved  to  Vero,  Fla.  The  mother  lived  with 
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Dora  for  many  years,  and  died  at  her  home, 
in  February,  1933,  at  the  age  of  83  years. 

After  the  death  of  Noah  Graves,  his  wife  married  Allen 
Reed,  about  1887.  To  them  was  born  one  daughter,  Con¬ 
stance,  who  married  Anthony  Wayne  Miller,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  They  adopted  two  children.  They  live  at  Vero, 
Fla.  Constance  was  born  May  3,  1888. 

Anyone  who  is  a  descendant  of  families  recorded  in  this 
book,  whose  records  are  not  given,  are  invited  to  write 
their  family  history  and  mail  same  to  the  author  of  this 
book. 

NELLE  D.  HUBBARD, 

624  North  Meridian  St., 
Brazil,  Ind. 
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